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THE  EMPRESS    JOSEPHINE    IN     1806. 
Fac-siinile  in  colours  of  Gerard's  picture. 

(Musee  t/c  Versailles.] 
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JOSEPHIiNE    EMPRESS    AND    QUEEN. 


I. 


I.IFR    AT    THE    TUILERIES. 

The  period  of  Josephine's  association  with  the  Empire  extends  from  the 
28th  Floreal,  Year  XII.  (iSth  of  May,  180'i),  wlien  the  Senate  saluted  her 
hy  the  title  of  Empress  at  Saint-Cloud,  to  the  i6th  Decemhcr  IHO'J,  when 
her  marriage  with  Napoleon  was  dissolved  at  the  Tuileries.  These  dates 
must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind;  for  events  occurred  so  ra])idly  and  accu- 
mulated so  fast  in  that  space  that  it  seems  as  though  they  must  have 
taken  three  or  four  lustres  to  accomplish  instead  of  only  one.  Within 
those  five  years  we  encounter  a  vast  array  of  facts,  a  great  number  of 
persons,    living    or    dead,     and    an    imposing    series    of    fetes,     ceremonies, 
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and  journeys.  The  face  of  Europe  was  entirely  changed  by  four  treaties 
of  peace ;  Austria  was  twice  conquered  ;  I'russia  was  destroyed  and  Russia 
subdued.  Spain  was  invaded,  Italy  constituted,  Germany  confederated, 
and  Poland  regenerated.  The  new  century  dawned  in  the  light  of  an 
apotheosis  which,  was  to  illumine  the  whole  of  it,  and  was  excited, 
almost  intoxicated,  by  the  breeze  of  glory  that  fluttered  the  folds  of  the 
great  trophy  of  conquered  flags.  Strange  and  mysterious  syllables  formed 
the  names  of  victorious  battles,  as  though  dictated  by  destiny  to  be 
engraven  in  the  memory  of  peoples  :  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Eylau,  Somo- 
Sierra,  Essling,  Wagram.  All  this  in  five  years,  and  the  dazzling  splen- 
dour of  those  five  years  throws  all  that  comes  after  them  into  the  shade; 
every  eye  dwells  on  them  alone ;  they  seem  to  be  the  century,  and  how 
many  other  centuries  ! 

The  memory  of  Josephine  is  so  closely  associated  with  those  five  years 
of  her  reign  as  Empress,  when  she  played  her  part,  appeared  before  the 
people  and  held  her  Court,  that  she  too  seems  outside  of  the  time -limit 
and  gains  by  being  perennial.  She  has  left  marks  of  her  transitory  pre- 
sence in  Paris,  so  many,  so  lasting,  and  so  deep,  that  we  fail  to  realize 
that  she  passed  any  part  of  those  five  years  elsewhere  than  in  the  capital 
itself,  with  the  brief  interruptions  of  occasional  visits  to  Saint-Cloud  and 
Malmaison. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that,  during  those  years,  she  lived  barely  twelve  months 
in  Paris ;  she  passed  thirteen  months  at  Saint-Cloud ;  travelled  in  France 
and  out  of  France  for  two  years  ;  remained  at  Malmaison  eight  months, 
at  Rambouillet,  one  month,  at  Fontainebleau,  three  months  and  a  half; 
and  she  never  made  a  continuous  sojourn  or  had  a  settled  establishment 
in  any  of  those  places.  Her  twelve  months  in  Paris  were  taken  by  instal- 
ments of  two,  or,  at  the  most,  three  months  :  in  the  winter  1804-1805, 
three  months;  in  I80G,  two  months;  in  1807,  two  months;  in  1808,  three 
months;  in  1809,  three  months;  the  thirteen  months  that  were  spent  at 
Saint-Cloud  involved  seven  '  voyages  ;  '  her  one  month  at  Rambouillet 
involved  five.     In  the  course  of  those  five  years,  she  visited  three  watering- 
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places,  passing  two  "seasons"  at  IMoinliiercs,  one  at  Aix-la-(]iiapelle  ; 
she  also  visited  llic  Itonleis  of  llie  Hliinc,  lived  nearly  six  months  at 
Strashurg  and  lour  at  Mayence,  visited  Germany,  llalv,  Belgium,  tin-  noilh, 
tilt'  iiilire  south,  and  the  centre  ol  !•  ranee ;  from  her  pauses  in  Paris 
or    at    Saint-Clnud    she    deilurteil    two,   live,   or    eight    <la\s    (or    Malmaisoii. 

Hers  was  a  life  of  coming  and  ^ointr,  a  sort  of  triddv  rare,  as  ihoufdi 
it  were  ihiown  to  thf  whirlwind,  and  tossed  ahoul  in  its  grasp.  It  takes 
one's  hreath  away  to  follow  her,  to  eounl  u|)  and  trace  out  her  move- 
ments. Kvei  V  momcMl  the  scene  was  changed  hy  a  wave  of  the  terrihle 
magician's  wand,  the  journey  had  to  he  resumed,  amid  the  dust  of  the 
high  ways,  to  the  noise  of  the  cracking  of  whips  and  the  clatter  of  wheels 
on    the    paved  road. 

To  describe  these  places,  to  enumerate  the  surroundings  amid  whi<  h 
we  have  to  contemplate  the  Empress,  would  be  wearisome  to  the  mind. 
And  is  it  necessary?  Wherever  she  lived,  was  not  her  life  almost  always 
the  same  ?  Wheresoever  she  showed  herself,  was  not  the  picture  in  a 
similar  frame  ? 

The  palaces  she  passes  through  have  indeed  different  names  and  ihcir 
windows  look  on  different  views,  some  are  more  grandiose  and  beautiful 
than  others,  but  they  are  all  laid  out  almost  alike,  with  strictly  prescribed 
arrangement,  and  similar  furniture,  and  existence  in  them  is  conducted 
according  to  a  ritual  from  which  there  is  no  departing,  a  routine  corres- 
ponding to    and  inseparable  from  the  places  themselves. 

A  prescribed  number  of  heavy  gilded  seats  are  ranged  against  the  wains- 
coting; here  anil  there  big  console  tables  support  heavy  vases;  on  the  walls 
are  great  dingy  panels,  enclosed  in  gilded  carvings;  on  these  the  llesh  tints 
of  tall  allegorical  figures  may  just  be  discerned,  but  nothing  is  individual,  or 
has  any  of  the  charm  of  a  dwelling-place,  there  is  nothing  to  care  for,  to 
remember,  to  come  back  to,  nothing  to  indicate  personal  habits,  and  mark  the 
tendencies  of  the  mind,  the  aspirations  of  the  soul.  These  palaces  are  but 
liostclries.    chillv    and   sumptuous;    sovereigns    put    up    at   them,    and   passed 
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away   from    ihcm  with  the  change  of   an  initial   or    an  emblem,   whatsoever 
their  race,  their  origin,    their  tastes,  or   their  desires. 

These  palaces  were  not,  in  fact,  built  to  be  lived  in,  but  for  purposes 
of  State  display  under  rules  which  know  no  variation,  for  its  routine  is 
dictated  by  an  immutable  code  of  etiquette,  which  is  identical  or  nearly 
identical  in   all    the  Courts   of  the    civilised  West. 

Napoleon,  it  is  true,  by  separating  the  '  Service  d'honneur'  from  the 
'  Service  des  besoins,'  by  "getting  rid  of  all  that  was  real  and  unsightly,  and 
substituting  what  was  only  nominal  and  purely  decorative"  released  himself 
and  consequently  released  his  wife  from  the  slavery  to  which  the  King 
and  Queen  of  France  had  been  subjected.  He  divided  his  existence  into 
two  parts,  the  exterior  and  the  interior  life  :  the  scene  of  the  one  was  the 
Appartement  d'honneur,  the  other  was  passed  in  the  Appartement  interieur. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Empress  that  division  was  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  one  life  constantly  encroached  upon  the  other;  etiquette  made  its  way 
into  the  private  Apartments,  and  although  it  was  different,  it  was  no  less 
oppressive.  The  architects  had  had  their  own  way  there  also,  in  the  appro- 
priation and  arrangement  of  the  space,  and  the  same  decoration,  the  same 
stiffness,  the  same  absence  of  homeishness,  the  same  suppression  of  per- 
sonality prevailed.  In  the  royal  hostelry,  there  were  rooms  in  which  the 
imperial  passing  guests  were  to  be  found  at  certain  hours  and  where  they 
slept,  the  others  w^ere  the  rooms  where  they  received,  but  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  former  and  the  latter  was  made  by  a  few  articles  of 
furniture,  and  the  banal  aspect  of  the  whole  was  increased  by  the  richness 
of  these,  by  their  air  of  state,  by  their  uselessness  in  daily  life,  so  that  it 
all  seems  like  'practicable'  stage  scenery  for  beings  of  imagination  and 
of  dreams. 

Wherever  the  Empress  goes,  then,  she  finds — or,  any  how,  it  is  got 
up  for  her — an  Appartement  d'honneur  and  an  Appartement  interieur.  The 
former  is  practically  composed  of  an  ante-chamber,  a  first  salon,  a  second 
salon,  and    the  Empress's  own  salon.       And  the    same   supernumeraries,    in 
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the  same    costumes,   a])|)car    in    llic    same   plares  and     play     llic    same    purls, 
witli   I  he   same  iiulilVi'reiiee   anil    llie  same  regularity. 

At  llie  ilooi-  (if  the  aiite-eliamhor — -with  its  Utrecht  velvet  scats,  after- 
wards C()\t'i'ed  w  illi  tapis  de  la  Savniinciie — stands  the  dooi'-keepcr  (pf>rtiei' 
d'appailement I  lialherd  in  liand.  in  lull  livery.  He  wears  a  coat  of  green 
clolli  with  poppv-colduicd  collar  and  lacings,  decorated  with  gold  lace, 
fri^gs  and  epaulets;  a  liroad  shoidder-helt  emiiroidered  in  gold  supports  a 
sword  with  a  i^old  sword  knot;  his  white  |)lnnH'd  hat  is  edged  and  laced 
with  gold  ;  in  \\  inter  his  hrecches  are  iiuule  of  raz  d<'  castor,  in  summer 
ol  pique.  This  is  a  handsome  costume  and  costs  no  less  than  I  .(r^ifi  francs 
23  centimes.  The  undress  livery  for  ordinary  davs,  with  narrower  lace,  not 
covering  the  scams,  plainer  frogs,  and  a  hat  almost  unornamented,  is  attain- 
able for   498  francs   50   centimes. 

This  door-keeper,  a  fine  man,  who  maintains  a  serene  hauteur  and  a 
disdainful  attitude  towards  all  inferior  mortals  who  pass  before  him,  moves, 
and  strikes  his  halberd  on  the  floor  on  the  approach  of  Their  Majesties,  of 
the  princes  and  princesses,  and  of  the  great  dignitaries  only.  Then  do  the 
numerous  lackeys  start  up  and  form  in  line,  and,  if  it  is  the  Empress  or  an 
imperial  princess  who  is  coming,  they  unroll  a  carpet  in  advance  of  her 
footsteps.  These  lackeys  form  a  hierarchy,  and  its  successive  degrees  are 
distinguished  by   their  respective    costumes. 

At  the  head  are  four  valets  de  chambre  who  divide  their  service  with 
four  door-keepers  (huissiers  d'appartement).  Their  duties  are  to  guard 
the  inner  doors,  light  the  candles,  make  the  fires  and  arrange  the  seats  : 
they  only,  of  the  whole  staff  of  servants,  enter  the  Appartement  d'honneur, 
which  they  sweep  and  arrange  in  the  morning  under  the  direction  of  the 
chamberlain  of  the  day.  These  valets  de  chambre  were  dressed  in  black 
under  the  Consulate  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Empire,  but  aftei-\vards, 
like  the  huissiers,  in  '  the  French  coat'  of  green  cloth  with  gold  lace, 
red  waistcoat  and  l)lack  breeches  :  they  wore  swords.  The  first  in  rank 
had   embroidery  on  the  collar  and   cuffs. 

There  are  two   French   running-footmen   who  were  joined  in    i8US  by  two 
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Basques  :  they  carry  letters,  do  certain  commissions,  and  assist  in  the 
table  service  as  do  the  valets  de  chambrc  d'appartement  also.  In 
undress  livery  these  might  bo  taken  foi'  persons  of  no  importance  and 
mere  footmen;  but  they  should  be  seen  in  full  dress,  with  the  green 
coat  laced  on  all  the  seams,  velvet  collar  and  cuffs,  wide  sash  of 
poppy-coloured  silk  wilh  gold  fringes,  theii-  long  white  silk  stockings  girt 
by  double  garters  also  gold-fringed,  each  man  holding  a  tall  cane  with  gold 
cord  and  tassels.  These  are  the  successors  to  the  heyducs  of  former  days, 
functionaries  who  preceded  the  King's  coaches  in  light  silk  attire,  and 
"•allantly  delivered  the  billets  of  the  lordly  courtiers  to  the  ladies  of  the 
past   century. 

Lastly,  there  arc  the  footmen  ;  their  number  increasing  every  year ; 
only  twelve  in  1804,  twenty-two  in  1806,  twenty-six  later  on  ;  they  wear 
the  crroen  coat  more  or  less  gold-laced,  the  scarlet  waistcoat  and  raz 
de  castor  breeches.  Their  service  is  altogether  outside,  and  of  the  ante- 
chamber order;  they  never  enter  the  salons  under  any  pretext,  only  follow 
llic  Empress's  carriage  and  the  Court  equipages,  and  for  the  rest  of  their 
time  lounge  in  the  vestibule. 

Beyond  the  vestibule  lies  the  first  salon,  furnished  with  folding-seats 
of  gilded  wood  covered  in  Beauvais  tapestry  :  this  is  used  by  the  officers 
of  Their  Majesties'  Maisons  d'honneur  not  on  duty,  and  the  officers  of 
the  princes  and  princesses  :  j)crsons  summoned  to  it  or  admitted  to 
audience  of  the  Empress  who  are  not  entitled  to  pass  the  door  of  the 
second  salon,  have  right  of  entry.  All  day  long,  from  eight  in  the 
morning  until  eleven  at  night,  the  two  pages  on  duty — mere  boys,  the 
smallest  and  smartest  in  the  School  of  pages  are  selected  for  the  Empress — ■ 
are  there.  They  look  well  in  undress  uniform,  with  the  green  coat  bearing 
nine  stripes  upon  the  breast  buttoned  on  a  white  waistcoat,  green  breeches 
and  black  gaiters;  but  arc  nnich  smarter  on  full-dress  days  Avhen  they 
don  the  green  coat  gold -laced  on  all  the  seams,  the  scarlet  vest  and 
breeches  laced   with    gokl,    the    three-cornered    hal     with    its     gold    edging 
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iiiul  its  wliilc  |ilimio,  ;iiul  i's|i('(ially,  a  slioiililci-l»ii<il  ol  Moreen  silk  j^old- 
I'llf^t'il,  iloltcd  Willi  ^olilcii  hi'i's,  willi  an  caj^;!!'  ciiihrtiidcrcil  on  Itulli  llic 
<^olil-lViiigeil  I'luls,  \\l1i4  li    i>    llic  ilisliii(li\c   mark    ul  llicir    liiiK:lioiis. 

These  pages  have  no  inlciior  diilios  Id  iiciiorm  hcyond  |ircseiiling  plates 
lo  till"  l!in|iicss  at  dinner,  and  liliing  Ik-i-  glass.  Tliey  aic  tliere  to  execute 
commissions  ol  foini  and  messages  of  ceremony  :  then,  iiKJiiiilin;^  .1  liorse 
kept  always  saddled,  and  pri'cedeil  l)y  a  groom  in  livery,  the  page  gallops 
away  at  'page's  speed.  On  his  arrival,  announced  hy  a  hatlery  of  blows 
iVom  the  groom's  whip,  doors  are  thrown  wide  open,  lackeys  foiin  in  line, 
he  passes  through  into  a  salon,  and  even  though  I  he  person  lo  whom 
his  message  is  addressed  be  in  bed,  he  must  not  !)<■  denied  admittance. 
Sueh  messages  are  well  rewarded;  the  pages  are  sometimes  given  hand- 
some rings  or  pretty  pins,  and  moreover  they  have  honours  paid  ihem.  lor 
on   their  de])arlare  they  are  attended  to  the  outer  dooi-  of  the  anle-chamber. 

Such  missions  fail  but  rarely  to  the  lot  of  the  pages  of  the  Empress 
Josephine  ;  they  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  accompanying  their  Mistress 
on  getting  into  or  out  of  her  carriage,  the  latest  in  her  service  walking 
before  her,  the  oldest  holding  up  the  train  of  her  gown  ;  but  when  an 
occasion  does  occur,  the  two  pages  sit  behind  the  coachman  if  the  piquet 
is  in  attendance  ;  if  it  is  not,  they  wait,  after  dark,  in  the  vestibule,  to 
receive  the  Empress  as  she  alights,  holding  torches  of  white  wax  in  their 
hands,    and   they    precede   her  to    the  Salon  de  service. 

Bnl  when  there  is  no  going  out,  no  message  to  carry,  the  days  are 
long  for  the  Court  boys  :  they  have  their  meals  with  the  Emperor's 
pages  on  duty,  anil,  when  the  evening  is  over,  they  go  away  to  sleep  at  the 
Hotel  Marigny  in  the  Hue  Saint-Thomas-du-Lonvre.  adjoining  the  imperial 
stables.  Their  habitual  residence,  however,  is  at  Saint-Cloud  in  the  lirst 
instance,  then  at  Versailles:  it  is  there  thai  they  do  their  drill  and  exercises, 
and  wait   for   their  commissions  as    sub-lieutenants   ol    cavalry. 

This  first  Salon  is  for  persons  of  little  importance  only,  the  others 
merely    pass    through     il     lo  enter    the    Salon   de    service,     where    an    usher 
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stands  at  the  door.  Here,  the  furniture  is  in  Beauvais  tapestry  :  chairs 
for  the  Princesses,  X-shaped  stools  for  the  ladies  of  quality.  The  honours 
are  done  by  the  chamberlain  of  the  day,  in  a  coat  of  red  silk  or  velvet 
embroidered  in  silver,  and  white  waistcoat  and  breeches.  On  the  skirt  of 
his  coat  he  carries  the  badge  of  his  office,  a  silver  key  attached  to  a  knot 
of  blue  ribbon  with  silver  edge  and  tassels  :  this  key  has  the  crowned 
eao-le  in  the  ring,  and  on  the  shank  the  letter  J  on  a  shield.  The  equerry 
on  duty,  in  a  sky-blue  coat  embroidered  in  silver,  is  the  only  person 
who  may  enter  this  Salon  in  boots.  Those  who  have  the  right  of  entry 
are  the  officers  of  the  household  :  the  Lady-in-waiting  who  has  supreme 
command  there,  the  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  the  Ladies  of  the  Palace, 
the  Gentleman-in-waiting,  the  First  Equerry  and  the  chamberlains,  the 
officers  and  aides-de-camp  in  waiting  on  the  Emperor  ;  then,  the 
Princes  and  Princesses  of  the  Imperial  Family,  the  Great  officers  of  the 
Crown  and  the  wives  of  the  Great  officers  of  the  Empire.  The  distinction 
is  curious  :  thus,  Madame  de  Talleyrand,  if  she  came  to  the  Tuileries, 
could  not  enter  the  Salon  de  service  as  wife  of  the  Grand  Chamberlain, 
but  would  enter  it  as  wife  of  the  'Minister  of  Exterior  relations.'  There 
is    no   reason   in  the    matter  :    it   is   etiquette. 

Again,  a  double  door  and  an  usher.  This  is  the  Empress's  Salon;  the 
furniture  is  in  Gobelins  tapestry  :  fauteuil  for  her,  fauteuil  for  the  Emperor, 
or,  as  a  special  grace,  for  Madame  Mere  ;  chairs  for  the  Princesses,  tabou- 
rets for  the  others ;  a  table — covered  with  a  cloth  of  green  velvet  embroidered 
in  gold  on  certain  days  when  oaths  are  taken  at  it — and  then  pieces  of 
furniture  placed  against  the  walls  in  rows,  and  never  moved.  The  cham- 
berlain, after  having  scratched  at  the  door  and  received  orders,  introduces 
those  persons  whom  the  Empress  wishes  to  receive — these  have  letters  of 
audience — or  those  who,  like  the  princesses,  the  Lady-in-waiting  and  the 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  are  entitled  to  come  into  her  presence  wherever 
she  may  be.  The  usher  controls  the  two  leaves  (battants)  of  his  door,  and 
takes  good    care  to  open   both  to  Imperial  Highnesses  only. 

Even  such   as   the  State   Apartments   in    their  essentials  is  the   routine  of 
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imperial  exleiiur  lilo,  smli  its  ohligatory  associates,  people  whose  faces 
chaii<;e,  l>iit  ill  .Ircssc.l  .liikc,  aiionymoiis  and  willionl  individiialily,  jtisi  as 
the  'ilecor'  also  is  anonymous  and  uidocali/ed.  Kormeriy,  there  was  l>iit 
one  fixed  scene  on  the  stage,  and  in  front  <.!  it  all  the  tragedies  were  acted. 
Whatsoever  the  subject,  Greek,  Roman,  Persian.  Tliracian,  or  Carthaginian, 
the  same  supers,  in  llie  same  tinselled  attire,  moved  .ilx.nt  in  llic  vicinity 
ol'  the  personages  wiio  (ii^nncd  in  large  type  on  tin-  hdls,  no  matter  what 
their  name  and  nationality;  a  crowd  of  shadows  ail  alike  on  a  stage  ever 
the  same.  Something  like  this  we  recognise  in  the  imperial  lir<\  where  the 
outside  of  things,  tlie  arrangement  of  I  he  rooms,  and  lli<-  aspect  <A  those 
who  occupv  them  render  it  almost  impossible  lo  point  out  a  place  and  to 
indicate  a  period  with  certainty.  It  is  all  vague,  shifting,  unimportant, 
in  its  monotony  and  its  regularity  :  under  the  inflexible  pressure  of  eti- 
quette, amid  living  puppets,  existence  went  on,  making  no  more  trace  on 
the  walls  than  it  made  impression  on  memory — a  vain  tiling  which  left 
behind    it   mere   forms,    rags    and   tatters,   stones,   nothing. 

# 
«      * 

The  destroyed  and  abolished  palace  of  the  Tuileries  has  been  elTaced 
from  memory  for  nearly  thirty  years,  yet  must  we  try  to  define  certain 
features  of  it  and  to  represent  the  dwelling  as  it  used  to  be.  This  is  a 
more  complicated  and  difficult  task  than  may  be  supposed,  for  transforma- 
tions were  continually  going  on  in  the  distribution,  decoration  and  furnishing 
of  Josephine's  Apartment  from  1805  to  1809,  and  hitherto  no  drawings 
representing  its  condition  at  a  given  date  have  been  found.  It  is  not 
even  certain  how  the  apartment  was  fitted  up  at  the  period  of  the  divorce, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  '  documentary  '  drawing  was  made  from  1809 
to  1852,  during  the  forty-three  years  of  its  occupation  by  the  Due  and 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  afterwards  by  King  Louis-Philippe,  his  Queen, 
and  the  princesses.  The  latter  reign  inaugurated  a  period  of  alteration 
and   embellishment,    and    these,    which    were    being   carried    out    with    even 
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less  scruple  under  the  second  Empire,  resulted  in  a  complete  change  of  the 
interior  physiognomy  of  the  palace,  apparently  with  the  purpose  of  effacing 
every  trace  of  Napoleon.  The  only  certainty  we  can  arrive  at  relates  to 
the   appropriation   of  place. 

The  '  Grand  Appartement'  of  the  Empress  was  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps 
with  a  perron  which  opened  on  the  Carrousel,  at  the  angle  of  the  Pavilion 
de  Flore,  and  also  gave  access  to  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Private  Apart- 
ments of  the  Emperor  on  the  first  floor.  Lecomte,  the  architect,  who  had 
charo-e  of  the  arrangements  in  the  first  instance,  had  made  the  entry  to 
Madame  Bonaparte's  apartments  through  a  series  of  little  rooms  which  opened 
on  the  landing  and  led  into  the  salons  in  front  of  the  garden.  This  approach 
possessed  neither  elegance  nor  dignity;  so  soon  therefore  as  Fontaine  and 
Percier  were  chosen  by  Napoleon  to  direct  the  works  at  the  Tuileries,  they 
pulled  down  the  partition  walls,  and  threw  all  these  little  rooms  into  one 
line  ante-chamber  fronting  the  gardens.  (Prairial,  Year  X — May,  June,  1802.) 
They  had  formed  a  general  plan  of  decoration,  but  the  almost  uninterrupted 
residence  of  Josephine  proved  an  obstacle  to  any  important  alteration,  and, 
for  the  moment,  they  had  to  leave  the  salons  as  Lecomte  had  arranged 
them,   very  hurriedly,    with  questionable  taste    and   little   credit   to    himself. 

Besides,  in  order  to  make  these  salons  habitable,  two  conditions 
were  absolutely  necessary,  and  Napoleon  never  would  admit  them.  The 
window  sills  were  so  high  that  no  one  seated  in  the  interior  of  the 
rooms  could  see  anything  outside  ;  but  these  sills  could  not  be  lowered 
without  spoiling  the  exterior  architecture,  and  Napoleon  would  not  allow 
that  to  be  touched.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  window  were  opened  or 
a  curtain  raised  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Palace,  a  crowd  immediately 
gathered  in  the  garden,  for  there  was  free  passage  before  the  chateau,  the 
inmates  were  only  divided  from  the  public  by  a  terrace  two  steps  high, 
and  the  idlers  could  not  be  expected  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  chance  of 
getting  sight  of  somebody  who  might  belong  to  the  Empress.  Napoleon, 
however,  who  was  so  fond  of  walking,  would  not  hear  of  depriving  the 
Parisians  of  even  a  strip  of   their  garden  and  a  right  of  way    to  which  they 
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were  accustomed.  Th«>  Kmprcss  had  therefore  to  abstain  from  opening  her 
windows  and  walking  in  the  open  air.  It  was  Louis-Philippe  who  had  the 
window  sills  lowered,  and  took  the  first  private-garden  ground  from  the 
public  space. 

The  salons  were  left  as  before,  hung  with  coloured  silk  under  the 
great  Louis  Quator/.e  ceilings,  with  pictures  after  Josephine's  taste  on 
the  walls  :  (Irst,  Museum  pictures,  Correggio's  Saint  Jer6me  and  La  Vierge 
a  I'Ecuelle,  and  a  Madonna  by  Raphael  ;  afterwards,  on  the  advice  of 
Madame  Campan,  paintings  by  Hichanl  which  connoisseurs  regarded  as 
equal  to  Gerard  Dow's,"  such  as  Charles  \  11.  Valentine  de  Milan,  Madame 
de  la  Vallicre,  and  again  works  by  Dupereux  which  the  connoisseurs, 
riffht  this   time,   ranked  with    those   of  the   illustrious    Richard. 

It  was  not  until  the  Year  XI 11  (1805)  that  Fontaine,  in  consideration 
of  the  state  of  the  ceiling  of  the  Salon  de  service,  obtained  a  credit 
of  31,800  francs  for  its  repair  :  he  took  advantage  of  this  to  decorate  it 
afresh,  and  made  a  masterpiece  of  the  ceiling  painted  in  grisaille,  with 
gold  reliefs  on  flats  in  grey,  violet  and  blue,  in  the  centre  was  a  large 
painting  in  the  style  of  Mignard,  representing  Apollo  and  Ceres,  and,  as 
a  frame  for  it,  compartments  adorned  with  foliage,  cornucopiae  and  gilded 
garlands    with    Muses    and    Cupids    in    bright   colours. 

Three  years  later,  in  180S,  Fontaine  was  enabled  to  get  at  the  Empress's 
Salon,  with  its  Mignard  ceiling,  its  walls  hung,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Consulate,  with  yellow  silk  (quinze-seize),  and  its  mahogany  furniture  covered 
with  yellow  Indian  gros  grain.  The  decoration  was  touched  up,  not  changed, 
the  furniture,  which  was  too  plain,  gave  place  to  upholstery  more  sumptuous 
but  yet  not  extravagant;  the  cost  was  14,613  francs;  the  ceiling  was  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  taste  of  the  day  by  the  suppression  of  a  portion  of 
the  heavy  gilded  carvings;  these  were  replaced  by  figures  of  children  sur- 
rounding the  former  central  picture,  slightly  restored,  and  lastly,  four  huge 
candelabra  in  porcelain,  blue  ground,,  laden  with  gilded  bronze,  which  dis- 
played the  good  taste   of  M.  Brongniart,   were   ordered  from   Sevres. 

The     State     Apartments     at     the     Tuileries     were     completed     by     two 
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large  rooms  en  suite  opening  on  the  Cour  du  Carrousel  and  doubling 
the  extent  of  the  salons;  but  whether  this  arrangement  of  space  did 
not  suit  the  life  of  etiquette,  or  it  was  so  decreed,  these  rooms  were 
so  little  used  that  Josephine  hardly  ever  set  foot  in  them.  One,  the 
dininff-room,  which  was  entered  from  the  vestibule,  was  lighted  by  a 
single  window,  had  a  vaulted  ceiling  decorated  with  very  delicate  ara- 
besques, and  would  have  been  dark  but  for  mirrors  so  skilfully  arranged 
that  the  light  was  reflected  everywhere,  was  used  by  the  persons  of  the 
Household  and  the  guests  of  the  Grand  Marshal.  The  other,  which  was 
intended  for  a  concert-room  in  1804,  was  not  fitted  up  with  its  blue  stucco 
walls  until  after  the  divorce:  a  moveable  stage  was  occasionally  put  up  in 
it  for  the  representations  called  'des  appartements, '  and  at  other  times 
"little"  balls  took  place  there.  No  direct  communication  existed  between 
these  rooms  and  the   salons. 

After  the  Empress's  salon  came  the  suite  of  Private  Apartments.  Accord- 
ing to  etiquette  it  ought  to  have  consisted  of  a  sleeping-room,  a  library,  a 
dressing-room,  a  bathroom  and  a  room  in  front ;  but  at  the  Tuileries  the 
inverse  order  had  been  adopted  and  the  rule  disregarded.  Besides,  these 
private  apartments  were  constantly  undergoing  repairs  or  re-arrangement 
during  the  Empire  :  whenever  the  Empress  was  absent,  new  works  were 
commanded,  executed  in  the  greatest  haste,  sharply  criticised  on  her 
return,  recommenced  when  she  started  again,  and  without  ever  giving 
satisfaction  to  the  person  chiefly  interested.  Certain  rooms  were  done 
away  with,  others,  with  various  innovations,  were  added.  In  the  latest  con- 
dition of  things  (1809),  on  coming  from  the  Salon  of  the  State  Apartments,  we 
should  have  found,  first  a  billiard-room,  then  a  little  salon  called  the  Salon 
des  Trois  Graces,  from  a  picture  by  Blondel,  then  the  bed-chamber,  a  dress- 
ing-room and  the  bathroom  :  the  latter  occupied  the  cabinet  that  had  been 
allotted  to  Hortense,  and  its  stove  and  watertank  were  placed  in  the  loft 
above.  All  these  rooms  were  on  the  garden  front,  and  formed  the  apartment 
of  Madame  Bonaparte  and  her  daughter  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  Consulate. 
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In  Year  XIII  ilRO.'))  an  addition  was  inailc  to  llio  Private  Apartment; 
consisting  of  a  suite  of  rooms  wliicli  looked  upon  tlie  courtyard  and  IkhI 
hitherto  been  useil  as  bureaus  for  tlie  Stale  Secretariat.  Tlicsc  were 
reached  directly  from  the  Carrousel  by  a  special  perron  willi  a  marquise' 
awnin'T,  tlicn  came  an  ante-chamber  occupied  by  tlie  Empress's  Mame- 
lukes, a  waiting-room  on  tiio  left,  then  another,  called  the  Salon  des  Mar- 
chands.  Various  rooms  on  the  right,  situated  behind  the  bed-chamber  and 
extending  back  so  far  as  the  antechamber,  furnished  places  for  the  stowage 
of  the  Empress's  personal  elTects.  Napoleon  hail  intended  them  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  Lady-in-waiting,  but  Josephine  disposed  ol  them 
herself.  Tlie  Lndy-in-waiting  had  her  apartment  in  llu-  Pavilion  Ai-  Flore, 
in   the   locality   formerly   occupied   by   the  Oflices. 

From  1806,  then,  the  Empress's  apartment  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
ground  floor  of  the  two  pavilions  built  by  Ducerceau  and  Jean  Bullant,  and 
situated  on  the  right  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  ;  but  it  did  not  impinge 
upon  the  original  chateau,  or  the  left  wing  of  the  central  pavilion.  That 
wing,  at  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing,  was  used,  on  the  garden 
side,  as  a  sort  of  open  gallery  forming  a  terrace  on  the  first  floor,  in 
front  of  the  Grands  Appartements,  and  was  divided  into  a  suite  of  rooms 
which  formed  the  lodgings  of  the  Grand  Marshal.  In  1808,  the  Emperor 
ordered  these  rooms  to  be  adjoined  to  the  Private  .\partments,  but  this 
could  not  be  done  without  the  instalment  of  Duroc  in  the  Pavilion  de 
Marsan,  and  the  project  was  not  realized  until  the  beginning  of  1811, 
to    make    room  for   the  King   of   Home. 

The  rooms  opening  upon  the  garden  were  separated  throughout  their 
whole  length  from  the  rooms  opening  upon  the  courtyard,  by  a  dark 
corridor;  several  singularly  narrow  staircases  admitting  of  the  passage  of 
only  one  person  at  a  time,  formed  the  communication  between  the  ground 
floor,  the  entresols,  and  the  first  floor,  which  Napoleon  inhabited;  one  of 
these  staircases  led  directly  into  Josephine's  room.  All  about  there  were 
little  closets,  recesses,  and  passages  which  seemed  cut  out  of  the  walls. 
A    portion    of  the    Private    Apartments  being   entresol,    this    procured   space 
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for  cabinets  which  afterwards  formed  the  Petit  Appartement  and  were 
used,    in  Josephine's    time,    for    the    purposes   of  her  wardrobe. 

The   offices   of   the    Household   were  situated    in    the  basement. 

The  decoration  of  the  Private  Apartments  such  as  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Consulate  did  not  please  Josephine.  Almost  so  soon  as  she 
was  installed  there,  and  especially  after  the  Empire,  she  required  that  it 
should  be  changed  and  embellished,  and  she  particularly  desired  to  have  a 
bed-chamber  handsomely  fitted  up  for  her.  While  she  was  in  Germany, 
in  1806,  Fontaine  set  his  wits  to  work  on  a  truly  imperial  scheme  of 
furnishing.  For  two  velvet-pile  carpets  alone,  supplied  by  Sallandrouze, 
the  sum  of  9,963  francs  62  centimes  was  paid  ;  Boulard  the  upholsterer 
received  55,189  francs  22  centimes  for  hangings,  draperies,  and  covered 
furniture;  Jacob's  account  for  the  state  bed  and  the  other  articles  was 
21,719  francs,  the  whole  amounting  to  99,982  francs  64  centimes.  Jose- 
phine pronounced  everything  hideous,  and,  as  she  was  tenacious,  in  less 
than  a  year  (March  1807),  she  gave  the  architect  fresh  orders  to  prepare 
a  room  to  her  liking,  requiring  that  all  should  be  in  the  most  elegant 
style  and  of  the  newest  'ton'  :  the  walls  grey  and  gold,  with  beautiful 
arabesques,  antique  statues  and  furniture  to  correspond.  At  the  budget 
of  1808,  the  Emperor  consented  to  open  a  credit  of  60,000  francs  for 
this  purpose;  but  what  could  be  done  with  that?  The  furniture  pur- 
chased two  years  before  could  not  be  replaced  in  a  room  decorated  in 
the  prescribed  fashion,  and  four  times  the  sum  that  the  Emperor  had  assigned 
would  not  suffice.  The  architects,  distracted  by  orders  which  they  could  not 
execute  and  reiterated  demands  which  they  could  not  satisfy,  resolved  to 
disregard  the  ideas  of  the  Empress  and  just  carry  out  their  own.  They 
employed  the  credit  of  60,000  francs  in  fitting  up  the  whole  of  the  Private 
Apartments,  and,  when  Josephine  came  back  from  Bayonne,  all  was  finished. 
On  the  16th  of  August,  two  days  after  her  arrival  at  Saint-Cloud,  Fontaine 
waited  on  Her  Majesty  and  "informed  her  with  the  utmost  caution  that  he 
had  not  exactly  followed  her  directions  in  the  decoration  of  her  apartments, 
for,  in  place  of  the  fine  woodwork,  carved,  gilded,  and  painted  in  grey  that  she 
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had  asked  for,  lie  li;id  iirranged  for  tlic  placing  of  rich  stufls."  These 
hangings  might  be  of  Lyons  brocade,  if  it  were  Her  Majesty's  pleasure, 
and  afterwards  she  might  have  the  satisfaction  of  hanging  pictures  of 
her  own  selection  upon  the  walls.  Josephine  did  not  entirely  banish 
Fontaine  from  her  good  graces,  she  had  known  him  loo  long,  but 
she  was  very  much  displeased  by  his  having  taken  such  a  liberty,  anil  as 
she  already  had  but  little  liking  for  the  Tuileries,  she  made  no  haste  to 
try  the  rooms  in  which  M.  Fontaine  had  resolved  U>  make  her  live.  (Jii 
coming  to  Paris  from  Saint-Cloud  in  the  month  of  October,  she  went  to  the 
lilysee,  and  it  was  not  until  the  4th  of  December  that  she  resolved  to  let 
the    architect   hear   her  criticism    on   his    |)erformance. 

When  the  Empress,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  had  inspected  the 
rooms,  she  had  fully  formed  her  opinion,  but  she  allowed  the  Emperor 
to  speak.  lie  found  great  fault  with  the  drawing  and  the  colour 
of  the  figures  of  children  on  the  ceiling  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  the 
design  of  Blondel's  picture,  Le.i  Trois  Graces,  which  was  placed  in  the 
preceding  Cabinet  de  service.  David,  who  accompanied  him,  saw  an 
opportunity  in  this  foi-  asserting  his  injured  prerogative  as  hrst  painter, 
and  went  farther  :  ''These  are  youi'  own  pupils,"  said  Fontaine  to  David 
— this  was  not  the  case  with  regard  to  Blondel  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Regnault. — "What  matter!"  replied  David,  "  it  is  not  pupils,  but  masters 
whom  His  Majesty  ought  to  employ  to  adorn  his  palaces."  The  hit  was 
too  palpable  for  Napoleon  not  to  be  'touched;'  he  carried  away  a  very 
indifferent  impression  of  Fontaine's  achievements  ;  but  the  case  was  much 
worse  with  Josephine.  Her  orders  had  been  set  aside  ;  instead  of  the 
pretty  things  which  she  had  asked  for,  the  ceilings  and  wainscotings  had 
been  laden  with  heavy  old  fashioned  ornaments  ;  the  furniture  was  neither 
handsome  enough  nor  rich  enough  ;  in  short,  everything  was  bad,  and 
having  said  so  she  went  back  to  the  Elysee.  She  did  not  re-inhabit  the 
Tuileries  until  the  12th  of  December  •  on  the  25th  of  February  1809,  she 
returned  to  the  Elysee  with  the  Emperor  :  from  thence  she  went  to  Stras- 
burg,   Plombieres,   Maimaison,  Fontainebleau.      In  fact  she  did  not  re-enter 
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the  Tuileries  until  just  before  the  divorce;  so  that  she  lived  in  the  re- 
decorated apartment  for  three  months  at  most.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
the  Emperor,  however  delicate  in  other  arrangements,  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  important  alterations  for  the  occupation  by  his  second  wife 
of  the    rooms   through   which    his  first   had    merely    flitted. 

In  these  Private  Apartments,  which  were  only  the  continuation  of  the 
State  Apartments,  so  far  as  the  decoration  and  style  of  the  principal  rooms 
were  concerned,  the  Empress  belonged  a  little  more  to  herself,  or,  at 
least,  she  led  a  somewhat  less  public  life.  It  was  her  women  who  waited 
on  her  there  :  one  of  these,  who  were  at  first  called  femmes  de  chambre, 
and  afterwards  dames  d'annonce — Napoleon  called  them  female  ushers,  they 
afterwards  got  the  name  of  'femmes  rouges' — was  stationed  at  the  door 
which  opened  from  the  Salon  of  the  Grands  Appartements  into  the  billiard 
room,  and  when  the  chamberlain  of  the  day  came  to  take  the  orders  of 
the  Empress,  he  scratched  at  that  door  and  was  introduced.  Except  the 
Officers  on  duty — and  for  service  purposes — no  man  entered  the  Private 
Apartments. 

The  tradespeople,  male  and  female,  came  in  by  the  perron  leading  to 
the  Carrousel;  none  might  pass  through  the  Grand  Appartement,  or  be 
received  anywhere    but  in    the   Salon  des  Marchands. 

Only  women  belonging  to  the  Household  or  presented  at  Court  might 
habitually  enter  the  Private  Apartments,  and  these,  with  the  exception  ol 
the  Lady-in-\Vaiting  and  the  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  by  special  order 
of  the  Empress. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apartments  at  Saint-Cloud  was  very  like  that 
adopted  at  the  Tuileries  ;  only  that  the  Empress's  Grand  Appartement, 
forming  a  suite  to  the  Emperor's  Grand  Appartement,  was  on  the  first  floor 
and  was  fitted  up  in  a  more  modern  and  feminine  style.  Not  Percier 
and  Fontaine  but  Raimond  the  architect  had  been  employed  in  this 
instance,  and  it  was  Pfister,  the  First  Consul's  Intendant  who  selected  the 
furniture.       The    latter    was    not  to    the  taste  of   Napoleon  ;      he    liked    the 
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severe,  and    especially  appreciated  his  ordinary  archilccls   for  lliat  sense  of 
the  grandiose    which    they    oidy,    in    nearly   two    centuries,    l.;.d    brought   to 
bear   on  the    decoration    <.l"    palaces.       lie    was    grateful    to  them  for   having 
created    a    style  so    naturally    appropriate     to   his    reign    and    to  his  person 
that    it   has    become    indivisible     from    them,     a    majestic     style    whidi    well 
becomes  the  abodes    of  royalty,   although  it    is    severe  and   .old.     \l  Saint- 
Cloud,    ..I.    tlu-    contrary,    the   Emperor  condemned    the   furnishing  ;    he    said 
>'  Apartments  only    suitable  for    a   kept  woman   had   been  fitted    up    lor    liim. 
with   gewgaws,    trumpery,    and    nothing    substantial."     They    were,    however, 
much    more    admired   by    ihe    public   who    were    admitted   to  see    them    than 
those    at    the    Tuileries,     and    the    taste    that    bad     presided   over    them   was 
highly  praised.      Art    of    the    first   order    was    fairly  represented  ;     pictures 
borrowed    from    the    Musee    Napoleon  :     in   Her   .Majesty's   Salon    dc    service 
a    Holy    Family    by    Bernardino  Luini,    also  a    Holy    Family   by    Titian,    and 
the    portrait   of    Alfonso   d'Avalos,    Marchese    del    Guasto  ;     by     Guido     the 
Martyrdom    of    Saint    Sebastian;     by    Guerin,    the    only    modern,    Phedre    et 
Hippolyte.      The    fine   portrait  of    Madame   Mere,     by    Gerard,    adorned    the 
Salon    of   the    Empress,    but    the    chief    object   of    curiosity   there    was    the 
great   mirror    all    in    one     piece     above     the    mantel-piece  :     the     sheet    ol 
quicksilver   at   its    back    disappeared    on    the    pressure   of  a    spring,    reveal- 
in^  the   vista   of  the  park   on    the   side  of  the    Lantern    ol    Diogenes,    with 
the   graduated  ponds    and    lountains,   the    vases   and   the  statues. 

The  Petits  Appartements  were  much  smarter  than  at  the  Tuderies  :  the 
bed-chamber  was  hung  with  velvet  of  Herre  d'Egypte'  colour,  embroi- 
dered in  gold;  the  curtains  of  the  same,  fringed  with  gold,  the  inner 
curtains  were  of  India  muslin  embroidered  in  gold;  the  bed,  shaped  like 
a  boat,  was  of  mahogany  with  gilded  bronze  ornaments  like  the  consoles 
and  chests  of  drawers,  which  were  after  the  English  fashion;  and  there 
were  looking-glasses  everywhere.  The  bath-room  was  all  in  marble  with 
friezes  painted  after  the  antique— Josephine  forsook  this  bath-room  m  180G 
and  had  a  more  simple  one  arranged  in  the  Pavilion  de  Ureleud  for  the 
medicinal    baths  which  she   required. 
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At  Saint-Cloud  etiquette  Avas  slightly  relaxed  in  some  respects,  life 
was  less  public,  the  confinement  less  strict.  The  gardens  being  private, 
walking  exercise  was  easy,  and  carriage  drives  in  the  great  park  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace,  especially  to  Malmaison,  were  almost 
habitual.  The  monotony  of  the  days  was  somewhat  broken  up,  but  the 
course  of  them  was  not  modified  ;  the  same  people  appeared  and  passed  ; 
the  same  hours  brought  round  the  same  obligations,  and  for  the  Empress 
life  on  its  main  lines  remained  the  same. 

* 

«      • 

A  minute  and  exact  account  must  be  rendered  of  that  life,  passed  amid 
the  surroundings  which  we  can  henceforth  almost  realize,  if  we  would 
form  some  idea  of  the  tastes  and  habits  of  Josephine.  Let  us  then  place 
it  on  record  day  by   day. 

If  the  Emperor  has  passed  the  night  in  the  Empress's  apartments  he 
leaves  them  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and,  at  the  Tuileries,  he 
ascends,  at  Saint-Cloud,  he  descends  to  his  own.  At  Saint-Cloud,  there 
is  no  direct  access;  he  has  to  traverse  a  long  corridor  with  the  rooms  of 
the  Ladies  of  the  Palace  and  the  waiting-maids  opening  upon  it,  in  order 
to    reach    a    public    staircase. 

About  the  same  hour  the  Empress's  women  enter  her  room  and  let  in 
the  daylight.  They  bring  the  first  repast,  a  cup  of  some  infusion  which 
Josephine  has  ordered  the  previous  evening,  and  lemonade ;  this  she  takes 
in  bed,  where  she  remains  some  time  longer,  nestling  in  her  sheets  of 
embroidered  cambric  amid  pillow-cases  to  match  or  frilled  with  Mechlin  lace. 

She  wears  at  night  a  cambric-muslin  or  embroidered-muslin  cap  with 
borders  of  Valenciennes  and  Mechlin  ;  sometimes  a  cambric-muslin  cap 
edged  with  point  d'Anglctcrre,  needle-point  or  embroidery,  and  also  a 
long  head-band  of  embroidered  muslin  or  batiste  edged  with  Mechlin,  or 
again  an  embroidered  muslin  kerchief  edged  with  point  d'Angleterre. 
Although  she   has   a   great  number   of  chemises,    long-sleeved,   bell-sleeved. 
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every-way  sleeved,  slie  wears  at  iiij^hl  the  sanu-  kind  of  chcmi.se  us  by 
day,  with  a  dressing  jacket  :  her  wardrohe  includes  eml)roidered  muslin 
jackets,  some  pelerine-shape  and  iiiicil  with  satin  ol  every  shade,  others  in 
cambric-muslin,  batiste  d'Ecosse,  thread-net  :  so  various  are  these  and  so 
numerous,    it   is    certain   slie   habitually    wore    them. 

The  door  is  ()|)cned  to  admit  the  favourite  dog,  fur  n(jiic  but  Fortune 
had  had  the  privilege  of  sleeping  in  his  mistress's  room  and  disputing  the 
entree  with  Napoleon.  Ugly  as  he  was,  however,  short-legged,  long- 
bodied,  not  so  much  lawny  as  red,  with  a  nose  like  a  weasel,  and  nothing 
but  the  face  and  the  corkscrew-tail  to  proclaim  him  a  pug,  Fortund  had 
belonged  to  Josephine  in  1793,  and,  wlicri  the  Carmelite  Monastery  was 
her  prison,  the  notes  of  warning  or  of  safety  were  hidden  underneath  his 
collar.  Fortune  was  gone  ;  he  had  been  strangled  at  Mombello  by  the 
cook's  big  dog.  Josephine  then  adopted  a  female  pet,  and  so  much  at- 
tached was  she  to  the  little  animal  that  she  sent  lor  .Moscati,  the  most 
celebrated  physician  in  .Mdan,  to  attend  it  in  an  illness.  This  brought 
Moscati  under  Napoleon's  notice  and  made  his  fortune.  He  became  Pre- 
sident of  the  Cisalpine  Directory,  deputy  to  the  Council  of  Lyons,  Director 
general  of  Public  Instruction,  Count,  Great  dignitary  of  the  Iron  Crown 
and  senator  of  the  kingdom,  because  he  had  not  scorned  such  a  patient. 
The  little  lap-dog's  successor,  a  pug,  had  a  place  assigned  to  it  in  the 
carriage  next  after  that  of  the  Empress  from  the  time  of  the  Dieppe 
'  voyage,'  in  Year  XI.  The  pug  was  a  personage  well  acquainted  with 
etiquette,  and  never  failed,  when  the  dresser  retired  after  the  Empress 
was  in  bed,  to  follow  her,  whomsoever  she  might  be,  into  her  room, 
where  he  turned  himself  round  on  a  chair,  and  there  remained  until 
morning.  Then  he  would  go  down  in  a  leisurely  manner  to  the  '  Salon 
d'annonce'  and  wait  patiently  until  the  door  of  his  mistress's  room  was 
opened,  when  he  would  rush  in  with  an  air  of  wild  delight  and  the 
liveliest  demonstrations  of  affection.  A  brack-hound  of  the  smallest  spe- 
cies, given  by  M.  de  Colbert,  failed,  notwithstanding  his  hunting  talents, 
to  dethrone  the  pug,   or    rather  the   pugs,    for    there  was  a  family    of    them. 
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After  the  death  of  these,  a  gay,  sprightly,  little  wolf-dog,  one  of  those  loulous 
with  rough  black  hair,  whose  loving  intelligence  is  equalled  by  their  jealousy, 
was  sent  to  Josephine  from  Vienna.  These  dogs  had  their  own  special 
'  bonne'  (her  name  was  La  Brisee),  and  their  kco[)  in  ordinary  years  varied 
from  350  to  150  fr.,  but  in  1806  rose  to  568  francs:  they  were  with  the 
Empress  the  whole  day,  lay  close  to  her  on  the  sofa,  where  she  made  a 
cushion  for  them  of  her  '  cachemire,'  announced  visitors  as  well  as 
the  chamberlains  and  ushers,  attacked  everybody  who  approached  their 
mistress,  had  a  special  liking  for  the  red  calves  of  cardinals'  legs,  and 
would  tear  the  robe  that  displeased  them  to  rags,  without  any  respect 
for    its    lining. 

Josephine's  fondness  for  tame  animals  is  a  feature  of  her  habits,  tastes, 
and  affections  not  to  be  disregarded.  Her  monkeys,  birds,  and  rare 
animals  of  various  kinds  did  not  leave  Malmaison,  but  she  took  the 
dwarfs  or  liltle  negroes  with  her  everywhere.  Napoleon  brought  a  dwarf 
to  Egypt,  Avho,  during  the  Syrian  expedition,  stole  and  sold  the  whole  of 
his  cellar,  two  thousand  bottles  of  rare  Bordeaux,  so  firmly  convinced  was 
he  that  the  General  would  not  return.  Then  there  was  the  dwarf  whom 
Josephine  let  out  of  a  covered  basket  in  the  cabinet  of  the  First  Consul — he 
was  not  too  well  pleased  with  the  'surprise' — a  dwarf  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  in  full  hussar's  uniform.  There  was  a  colony  of  little  negi'oes : 
Baguette  the  elder,  Baguette  the  younger,  Damande,  Hotelot,  Suaire,  Said, 
and,  so  long  as  she  was  '  Consulesse,'  she  had  a  little  negro  to  sit  on  her 
coachbox  and  act  as  a  page,  notwithstanding  what  Zamore  had  cost  Madame 
Du  Barry.  This  was  without  prejudice  to  her  own  two  big  negro  Mame- 
lukes, Marche-a-terre  and  Ali,  who  were  chasseurs  after  the  new  fashion, 
with  daggers  in  their  belts  and  swords  at  their  sides.  Afterwards  she  had 
a  pet  little  savage  from  Borneo,  whom  M.  de  Janssens  brought  back  for 
her  from  the  Dutch  Indies.  This  taste  for  the  exotic  was  due  no  doubt 
to  her  Creole  origin,  but  it  was  also  one  of  the  whims  of  fashion  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  liking  for  animals  comes  to  every  unoccupied  and 
indolent   woman;    it    persuades  her  that  she  loves  something   or    some    one. 
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Tlie  dog  having  made  its  little  sahitatiuns,  Josepliine  rises,  never  later  than 
nine  o'clock,  and  goes  into  her  tiressing-rooin  :  this  is  the  realm  of  the 
dressers,  and  as  the  impress  passes  at  least  three  hours  of  lu-r  day  there, 
we  must  make  acquaintance  with  those  chief"  witnesses  ol  her  life.  The 
number  of  women  who  actu;illy  serve  her,  who  arc  admitted  to  the 
mysteries  of  her  toih-t.  who  have  gained  and  who  keep  her  confidence, 
is  much  less  than  would  appear  and  has  been  stated.  The  women  formerly 
in  the  service  of  the  V'icomlesse  de  Beauharnais  and  of  Madame  Bonaparte 
have  retired  :  these  were  Louise  Compoint.  of  the  'voyage'  to  Italy,  wIkj, 
notwithstanding  the  aid  afforded  Irm-,  died  of  her  focdish  too-late  marriage; 
and  Agathe  llihlc,  'of  tin-  return  from  l%ypt,'  who  was  given  a  pension 
of  2,400  francs,  the  post  of  concierge  at  Fontainebleau  for  her  husband  and 
keeper  of  the  linen  room  for  herself,  not  to  speak  of  the  presents  she 
received  from  Josephine — who  had  herself  painted  by  Isabey  expressly  for 
her— and  many  grateful  souvenirs  from  the  purveyors  to  the  First  Consul. 

On  the  household  establishment  under  the  Empire,  there  are  two  first 
women,  four  dressers,  a  wardrobe-keeper,  four  wardrobe-women  and  a 
girl;  but  this  was  only  a  matter  of  form';  the  two  'first  women'  were 
there  for  show  and  etiquette  only;  they  had  no  entree  into  the  privacy  of  the 
Empress,  and  hardly  any  functions  were  attached  to  their  title,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  salary  of  6,000  francs. 

One  of  these  first  women,  Madame  Sainl-Hilaire,  had  been  introduced  by 
Madame  Camjjan  in  Thermidor,  Year  \li.  (.\ugust,  1804).  She  was  formerly 
a  dresser  in  the  service  of  Madame  Victoire  de  France,  her  father  was  a 
valet-de-chambre  in  that  of  Madame  Adelaide,  and  her  husband  was  an 
employe  at  the  Ministry  of  War. 

According  to  Madame  Campan,  she  was  a  well-bred  person,  had  an 
interesting  face,  an  e.Kcellent  education,  great  tact,  and  was  a  skilful  per- 
former upon  the  harp.  She  had  no  fortune  and  several  children  :  this 
interested  Josephine,  who  accepted  her  services.  One  of  the  daughters,  a 
phenomenon  of  lal.  had  an  extraordinary  voice  for  her  age,  and  tiie 
Empress    engaged   Blangini   to    give   her    lessons.      One  of  the    sons  was  that 
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Emile-Marc  Saint-Hilaire,  called  Marco  de  Saint-IIilaire,  who,  availing  him- 
self of  a  similarity  in  name  with  Alcide  Le  Blond  de  Saint-Hilaire,  nephew 
of  the  general  who  was  killed  at  Wagram,  hoaxed  his  contemporaries  for 
three  quarters  of  a  century  by  making  them  believe  that  he  had  been  page 
to  the  Emperor  and  that  his  private  recollections  of  the  Empire  were  those 
of  a  fully  competent  witness.  Madame  Saint-Hilaire,  who  made  her  entrance 
meekly  enough,  lost  no  time  in  trying  to  establish  the  ways  of  the 
former  Court;  her  squabbles  for  precedence  with  the  wardrobe-women  and 
the  attention  she  required  to  have  given  to  her  affairs,  her  health,  and  her 
misfortunes,  were  the  delight  of  the  household,  and  even  amused  the  Ladies 
of  the  Palace  and  the  Empress.  She  made  a  great  parade  of  her  title — "  First 
Lady  to  the  Empress,"  wrote  in  a  tone  of  equality  lo  "Monsieur  le  Prefait 
{sic)  de  la  Seine,"  and  used  a  seal  engraved  with  a  complicated  shield  of  arms 
supported  by  two  unicorns,  under  a  ducal  coronet  with  a  unicorn  naissant  as 
crest.  In  order  to  give  this  duchess  a  semblance  of  occupation,  she  was  in- 
vested with  the  superintendence  of  the  linen  and  the  care  of  the  shawls.  She 
had  a  colleague  of  her  own  rank,  one  Madame  Bassan,  the  wife  of  a  book- 
seller who  had  failed  in  business,  whom  Foncier,  the  jeweller,  had  recom- 
mended as  competent  to  clean  jewellery  ;  she  was  to  have  charge  of  the  jewel- 
casket,  but,  in  fact,  was  not  employed  any  more  than  was  Madame  Saint-Hilaire. 

The  four  waiting-women,  who  come  next,  were  pretty  girls  who  received 
the  title  of  Dames  d'annonce  from  Year  XIV.  (end  of  1805).  They  were  in 
the  Petits  Appartements  what  the  ushers  were  in  the  Grands  Appartements, 
and  were  in  waiting  two  and  two  by  the  week.  They  had  to  remain,  one 
at  the  door  of  the  billiard-room,  the  other  in  the  salon  adjoining  the  bed- 
chamber, to  announce  the  persons  whom  the  Empress  had  to  see — the 
Prefect  of  the  Palace  with  regard  to  meals,  the  chamberlain  on  duty  with 
regard  to  audiences — to  open  the  door  to  the  Emperor,  the  Princesses,  and 
the  Empress's  ladies,  and  that  was  all.  So  soon  as  the  daily  audience  of 
the  Prefect  of  the  Palace  was  over,  the  'dames  d'annonce'  were  free  until 
the  next  morning  at  nine  o'clock. 

For  these  services  they  were  paid  3,000  francs  a  year.     The  first  to   be 
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nominated  was  Egl6  Marchcry,  a  youn<,'  CitciIo  whose  fortunes  were  wrecked 
by  the  course  of  events  :  she  had  been  taken  by  Josephine  as  a  wardrobe- 
woman  in  the  lirsl  instance,  but  as  that  post  seemed  too  mucli  l)eneath  her 
education,  lliis  oiu-  was  created  for  licr.  Felicite  Lonf,'roy,  the  dangliter  of 
one  of  the  Ushers  of  the  Cabinet,  wlio  also  profitctl  bv  llic  measure,  was  pro- 
moted— and  had  other  promotions  in  consequence — then  came  a  Madatue 
Soustras  and  a  Madame  Diicrcst  de  N'illcncuvc,  persons  of  higher  station,  who 
gave  rise  to  no  gossip  ;inil  carried  on  no  intrigues  at  the  Tuileries.  Madame 
Ducrest  de  Villcneuve  was  the  wife  of  the  secretary-general  of  the  Excise 
Administration,  and  niece  by  marriage  of  Madame  de  Genlis.  Siie  had  a 
daughter.  Georgette  Ducrest,  whom  she  contrived  to  introduce,  and  who  was 
occasionally  admitted  to  play  to  the  Empress  after  llic  divorce.  The  girl 
married  Bochsa,  the  then  celebrated  composer  of  Im  Dansomanie  and  Lrx 
Noces  de  Gamache,  was  beggared  and  deserted  by  him,  lost  her  voice,  which 
was  her  livelihood,  then  tried  to  earn  by  her  pen,  and  published  Mcmnires 
siir  L'Imperalricc  Josephine,  la  coiir  de  Navarre  el  la  Malmaison^  in  which 
a  few  instances  of  personal  observation  are  to  be  found  amid  apocryphal 
documents,   fabricated  anecdotes,  and   misrepresented   incidents. 

It  was  very  little  that  her  mother  could  have  witnessed.  Those  who 
were  really  acquainted  with  the  private  life  of  Josephine,  and  who  are  worth 
hearing  with  regard  to  her,  were  Madame  Mallet,  the  Wardrobe-keeper,  and 
the  four  wardrobe-women,  Madame  Charles,  Mademoiselle  Auberl,  Madame 
Fourneau,  Mademoiselle  Avrillon.  The  wardrobe-maid  was  of  no  importance, 
and  frequently  changed,  but  these  five,  chosen  from  among  a  number  of 
others— (for  in  1803  and  1804  the  following  waiting-women  were  in  the  service 
of  Madame  Bonaparte  :  Doinel,  Loret,Miss  Jane  Yppliard  (English),  unmarried, 
Roque,  Poirot  and  Perardel  married) — these  five,  settled  securely  in  their 
places  from  180;).  with  the  negress  Malvina,  Madame  Alimane,  formed  the 
basis  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  palace  from  1805.  Then  there  was  Madame 
Mallet,  formerly  a  workwoman  in  the  employment  of  Madame  Germon,  the 
dressmaker;  Mademoiselle  Aubcrt,  who  began  in  1802  with  600  francs  as 
wages,  and  was   raised  in  1805  to  1,200  francs,  had  charge  of  the   Empress's 
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linen,  with  two  workwomen  under  her,  and  whom  Napoleon  knew  so  well 
that  he  afterwards  asked  Josephine  to  let  his  second  wife  have  her  as  Ward- 
robe-keeper; Madame  Charles  (Mademoiselle  Bayeux),  formerly  waiting-maid 
to  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  who  had  heen  placed  with  Hortense  by  Madame 
Campan,  sent  awav  by  Louis  in  one  of  his  fits  of  jealousy,  taken  back  by 
Josephine  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1805,  at  1,800  francs  ;  Madame  Fourneau 
(Marie  Louise  Lescallier),  engaged  in  1802  at  600  francs,  raised  to  1,200  francs 
in  1805,  and  Mademoiselle  Avrillon,  who  came  at  the  same  wages  from  the 
service  of  Mademoiselle  Taschor,  where  Josephine  had  placed  her  at  first. 
These  were  the  witnesses  of  the  life  of  the  palace,  the  personages  who  were 
really  allowed  familiarity  and  taken  into  confidence.  What  more  ample 
confidence  could  there  be  indeed  than  a  daily  toilet  of  three  hours'  dura- 
tion, which  required  close  attention,  complicity,  infinite  care,  extreme 
obligingness  ?  What  powder  must  the  beautifier  gain  over  a  mistress  who 
feels  that  she  is  growing  old  and  whose  sole  desire  is  to  retain  the  power 
of  pleasing  by  keeping  her  youthfulness  !  How  secure  those  attendants  must 
feel  who  know  the  secrets  that  preserve  youth  or  restore  the  appearance 
of  it  !  Not  only  did  Josephine  confide  her  dresses  and  jewels  to  her 
wardrobe-women,  but  she  told  them  her  most  private  affairs  ;  she  spoke 
to  them  of  her  fears,  her  fancies,  and  her  wishes;  she  placed  her  most 
confidential  and  precious  letters  in  their  charge  ;  she  regarded  them  as 
her  best  and  most  trustworthy  friends,  or  rather  as  the  only  friends  she 
had.  The  greater  part  of  her  left-off  wearing-apparel  went  to  them,  and 
was  worth  a  comfortable  income  to  each  ;  they  had  gratuities  by  the 
1.200,  500,  or  600  francs,  according  to  her  moods,  dowries  if  they 
married,  pensions  after  a  term  of  service,  and  then  a  fine  portrait  ol  their 
mistress  by  Sain  or  Isabey.  It  has  been  very  justly  said  that  Napoleon 
was  "  un  homme  a  valets-de-chambre,"  because,  from  the  time  of  the  Italian 
campaign,  he  could  not  do  without  the  people  he  was  accustomed  to  for 
his  personal  service  ;  but  how  much  more  was  Josephine  "  la  femme  a 
femmes-de-chambre,"  not  only  because  of  the  attentions  she  required,  but 
especially  because  of  her  habit  of  confiding  in  I  he  inferiors  who  approached 
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ami  sunouiuli'cl  licr  Mdwcvit,  having  got  rid  ol  loimcr  scivanls  who 
Iviifw  too  iiiaiiv  il;iii;;;i'roiis  secrets,  Joscpliiuc  recogiiizeil  that  lamiliarity 
was  thenceforth  f'orhicUU-ii.  She  made  il  a  study  to  iipliold  her  lanU,  titalcil 
her  women  with  extreme  politeness,  did  not  reprove  them  if  she  liad  to 
liiul  laidt.  imt  piinisheil  tliem  l>y  silence  whicli  lasteil  Irom  a  day  to  a 
week,  according  to  thi-  gravity  ol  liie  case.  Slie  adhered  to  this  amount 
of  patronizing  and  unfamiliar  intercourse  so  long  as  she  had  no  great  trouble, 
hut.  then,  somehow,  in  s|)ile  of  herself,  the  distance  between  the  Empress 
and  the  maids  who  served  her  would  be  cll'aced,  and  only  women  in  the 
presence  of  each  oiIum-  were  there.  Josephine  would  then  give  free  expres- 
sion to  her  thoughts  and  fears,  but  she  kept  silence  concerning  her  actions, 
either  because  she  no  longer  had  any  to  hide,  or  because  she  had  learned 
the   peril    of  domestic  complicity. 

Josephine  had  also  other  confidants  elsewhere.  Besides  the  women 
who  were  attached  to  the  Household,  paid  bv  the  State  and  distinctly  in 
evidence,  she,  like  all  Creoles,  had  about  her  a  lot  of  coloured  women  ; 
these  were  in  some  vague  way  illegitimate  relations  who  came  and  went,  tlieir 
faces  and  names  being  hardly  known,  and  yet  these  persons  were  absolutely 
trustworthy  ;  sometimes  took  terrible  responsibilities  upon  themselves,  and 
their  devotion  was  so  complete  and  sure  that,  in  peril  of  death,  refuge 
was  sought  with  them.  There  was  Lannoy,  the  Beauharnais  children's 
nurse  in  1793,  whose  brother  transacted  all  the  business  of  Josephine 
and  Henaudin  ;  there  was  Malvina,  and  Euphemie  Lefebvre,  Mimi,  who 
came  from  Martinique  with  Josephine  in  1779,  was  afterwards  Eugene's 
nurse,  and  remained  so  devoted  to  the  children  that  Hortense  took  refuge 
with  her  in  1815;  there  was  Madame  Duplessis,  a  distant  relation  of  the 
Tascher  family  who  brought  the  Tascher  children  from  Martinique  in  180i, 
and  since  then  had  been  provided  for  by  Josephine.  All  these  people 
came  in  and  went  out  in  the  early  hours  of  the  day  without  attracting 
attention,  did  all  sorts  of  commissions,  were  mixed  up  with  a  great  many 
affairs,  and  were  all  the  more  discreet  because  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
importance  of  these  things. 
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The  first  process  of  the  toilet  was  lengthy,  for  Josephine  had  all 
the  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  Creole  women.  Every  day  she  took  a 
bath,  and  her  washing  apparatus  was  of  the  most  lavish  description, 
including  silver  basins,  kettles  and  pails  of  all  sizes,  which  were  taken 
with  her  everywhere  she  went.  But  this  part  of  the  toilet  was  com- 
paratively simple  ;  it  was  to  the  '  making-up  '  that  Josephine  attached 
supreme  importance  ;  to  the  filling-in  of  wrinkles,  the  smoothing  of  the 
skin,  the  effacement  of  the  crow's-feet,  the  touching-up  with  colour.  In  the 
days  of  her  youth  every  woman  of  quality  wore  rouge;  but  Josephine 
painted  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1804  the  white  would  fall  off  under 
her  chin  in  flakes,  covering  her  with  a  whitish  powder  :  of  course  she 
did  not  admit  the  cause,  indeed  it  is  likely  that  she  did  not  know  it;  she 
would  say  that  the  state  of  her  chin  was  an  indication  of  her  health,  and 
when  asked  how  she  was,  would  reply  :   "Not  well.     See,  my  chin  is  dusty." 

She  was  not  content  with  rougeing  the  cheek  bones  merely;  she  covered 
almost  the  whole  of  her  cheeks  ;  but  how  could  those  Court  play- 
actors, who  were  only  seen  at  a  distance,  do  without  the  make-up?  Jose- 
phine carried  it  too  far  perhaps  :  in  one  year  only  (1808),  she  purchased 
rouge  to  the  amount  of  2,749  francs  58  centimes  from  Martin,  598  francs 
52  centimes  from  Madame  Chaumeton,  and  the  same  article  figures  in  the 
bills  of  Gervais-Chardin  and  the  widow  Farjeon  and  Son.  She  had  so 
trained  Napoleon's  eye  that  he  required  all  the  women  who  appeared  before 
him  to  wear  rouge;  so  necessary  did  he  consider  rouge  to  full-dress  that 
he  rudely  rebuked  any  woman  who  was  without  it  :  "  Go  and  put  on 
rouge,  Madame,"  said  he  to  one  lady,  "you  look  like  a  corpse ; "  and  to 
another:  "What  makes  you  look  so  pale,  are  you  just  out  of  childbed?" 
The  case  is  an  ordinary  one  :  every  man  who  lives  habitually  in  the 
society  of  women  who  make-up,  loses  the  idea  of  the  natural  com- 
plexion, and  regards  artificial  colour  as  an  indispensable  finish  to  a  woman's 
dress. 

On  the  other  hand,  Napoleon  had  a  horror  of  all  perfumes,  with  the 
exception    of    Eau    de     Cologne,    lavender-water,     and     a    few    extracts    of 
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llowtMs  :    .losephine   and  :ill    iIh'  ladies  of  the  Court  liiid   to  abstain   from  tlie 

use  of  tlicni. 

Aftrr  all   those  careful   operations,   in  which  slie  employed   her   numerous 
dressing-cases,   lu  r  hoxes  of  tools  of  every  kind,  so  to  speak,  for  the  teeth, 
for  the  hands,  f..i-  llu-  feet;  after  having  undergone  treatment  by  her  pedicure, 
a  German  Jew  named  Toi)ias  Koen,  who  came  every  fortnight,  wearing  a  coat 
similar  to  that  of  the  valets   de  chand)rc  and   with  a   sword  by  his  side,   and 
acquitted    himself    <.f   his    task    with   imperturbable    gravity,    at    a    salary    of 
1.200  francs,  Josephine   had  herself    dressed.      Her  chemise  was  of  muslin, 
fine    Holland   batiste,   or   cambric-muslin    (she    had    a    good     many    chemises 
in   fact  four    liuiulred    and    ninety-eight),   was   embroidered   at  the    hem,   and 
the  neck  and  sleeves  were   trimmed    with    Mechlin    or    Valenciennes.       The 
cost  of  the   stuff,    in    batiste,   was  reckoned    at     15    francs    for    the    plainest, 
but  rose  to  36,  'lO,   50,    100  francs    if  the    lace   were   Valenciennes,   to    more 
if  it    were  Mechlin. 

The  embroidery  on  each  of  these  chemises  cost  36  francs  and  the  lace 
trimming  from  100  to  200  francs.  The  demoiselles  Lolive,  de  Beuvry  and  Co. 
and  Madame  Commun-Narrey  supplied  them.  The  live  hundred  chemises 
need  not  cause  any  surprise  :  that  number  was  hardly  sufficient,  for 
Josephine  changed  all   her  under-clothing   three  times   a  day. 

Her  stockings  were  silk,  generally  white,  seldom  pink.  In  her  ward- 
robe she  had  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pairs  of  white  silk,  thirty-two 
of  pink  and  eighteen  of  llesh-coloured  silk  :  these,  supplied  by  Patin 
and  Tessier,  varied  in  |)rice  from  18  to  72  francs  a  pair,  the  latter 
were  "  extra-fine,  in  wide  open-work  of  lace  and  rich  embroidery."  There 
was  quite  an  assortment  of  them  :  seven  different  qualities  of  Paris  or 
Berlin  stockings,  but  the  latter  were  chiefly  cotton,  most  of  them  white, 
sometimes  of  natural  colour  embroidered  in  white  silk;  these  cost  30  or 
iO  francs  a  pair  and  were  worn  under  the  laced  boot.  No  coloured 
stockings  ;  six  pairs  of  black  and  six  for  half-mourning.  Josephine  wore 
no  garters;  the  newly  washed  stockings  "kept  up  "of  themselves.  If  there 
was  a  ribbon   it  is  not   mentioned. 
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The  morning  shoes  were  usually  made  of  kid  or  in  stuff  :  in  kid,  silk, 
or  satin,  the  price  was  8  francs  a  ])air.  In  one  year  Josephine  ordered 
and  paid  for  seven  hundred  and  twenty  pairs,  without  reckoning  the  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pairs  remaining  from  the  preceding  year.  The  shoes 
were  all  flat,  without  heels,  so  thin  that  they  made  one  with  the  foot,  did 
not  confine,  but  merely  dressed  it  :  satin  shoes  only;  those  for  wearing 
out  of  doors  had  sandals  attached  to  the  sides,  crossed  over  the  instep 
and  tied  at  the  back  ;  otherwise  the  shoes  would  have  come  off.  Besides, 
they  were  not  made  for  walking.  Coppe,  one  of  those  who  supplied  the 
Empress,  said  to  a  lady  who  complained  that  her  shoes  split  the  first  time 
she  wore  them,  "  I  see  what  it  is  :  Madame  has  been  walking."  Jose- 
phine, who  was  so  justly  particular  about  her  beautiful  feet,  tried  all  the 
fashionable  shoemakers  in  turn  ;  Bourbon  oftenest,  but  also  Cholet-Bonnet, 
Cassagnes,  Hinge,  Geintzer,  Henri,  Schalcher,  Simon,  Legrand,  etc.  She 
indulged  in  no  fancies,  however,  about  her  shoes  ;  of  course  excepting  those 
which  formed  part  of  a  costume  and  were  invented  by  painters.  Very  few 
boots,  and  those  were  made  of  stuff  and  rarely  worn.  When  travelling, 
she  wore  boots  of  morocco  leather  or  velvet  lined  with  fur  over  her  shoes. 
Except  in  that  case,  the  shoe  only  was  worn  alike  in  Paris  and  in 
the   country. 

Josephine,  having  had  her  feet  clad,  put  on  a  very  light  corset  made 
of  lined  cambric-muslin  trimmed  with  Valenciennes,  or  of  pique  lined  with 
cambric-muslin,  seldom  of  white  satin  lined  with  silk.  Her  corsets  were 
very  slightly  whaleboned,  and  it  was  not  until  1810  that  she  wore  a 
busk.  Coutant  supplied  these  corsets ;  the  ordinary  ones  cost  40  francs, 
those  made  of  satin  50  francs.  Then  came  a  plain  petticoat  of  very  soft 
material,  fine  striped  pique,  trimmed  with  one  or  two  rows  of  Mechlin  or 
a  little  flounce  of  embroidered-muslin,  or  cambric-muslin  embroidered  or 
trimmed  with  Valenciennes;  rarely  of  muslin.  Sometimes,  in  winter, 
a  petticoat  made  of  knitted  cotton  edged  with  lace,  but  this  was  an  excep- 
tion,   there   were   but    six    in    the    wardrobe. 

Nothing  else,   absolutely  nothing.      In  Josephine's   wardrobe   there  were 
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only    Iwo    pairs    of  drawers    made   ol"    (U'sh-coloured    silk    to    bo    worn    on 
horseback. 

When  she  had  <»ot  into  a  cambric-muslin,  fine  |jiqu6,  or  muslin  dressing- 
gown  (anil  she  had  a  great  number  of  all  shapes  with  trimmings  and 
embroideries  of  all  sorts)  the  wardrobe  women  admitted  llerbault,  the  vald- 
de-chambre  hairdresser,  to  the  first  dressing-room.  flerbault  was  an  im- 
portant personage  who  [)resented  himself  in  an  embroidered  coat  and  wore  a 
sword.  His  ostensible  pay  was  at  first  1.200  francs,  then  1,500  francs  a 
year;  but  from  1805  he  had  6,000  francs  a  year  of  supplementary  salary  and 
a  gratuity  of  from  I, GOO  to  1,800  francs.  The  things  he  supplied  amounted 
to  from  5  to  8,000  francs,  and  certainly  the  Empress  was  not  his  only 
customer;  however,  it  was  not  until  1809,  after  the  divorce,  that  he  aimed 
at  bio-  things,  set  up  as  a  man-milliner  in  the  rue  Neuve-Saint-Augustin, 
and  became  one  of  those  'great  men'  who  gain  influence  over  the  habits 
and  customs  of  Parisian  women  by  exercising  irresistible  authority  in  the 
matter  of  their  hats. 

Herbault  was  not  the  hairdresser  for  great  occasions;  he  had  a  rival,  or 
rather  a  master,  the  wonderful  Duplan,  the  artist  who  had  dressed  the 
heads  of  all  the  ladies  of  the  Directory.  Madame  Tallien  one  day  handed 
him  a  lace  veil  worth  8,000  francs  ;  he  looked  at  it,  turned  it  about  in  his 
hands,  then  threw  it  from  him  scornfully.  "Madame,"  he  said,  "it  is  too 
■wide,  I  can  never  dress  your  head  with  that  in  a  manner  worthy  of  you 
and  of  me,"  and  then,  on  the  entreaty  of  Th^resia,  he  took  up  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  cut  and  clipped  to  his  taste.  He  made  a  rag  of  the  beautiful  veil, 
but  a  rag  which  crowned  him  king  of  Parisian  coiffeurs.  Duplan  was  paid 
for  his  services  32,000  francs  in  1807,  12,000  in  1808,  a  similar  sum  in  1809, 
without  reckoning  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  francs  for  his  wares  each 
year.  When  the  divorce  was  accomplished.  Napoleon  took  Duplan  from 
Josephine  and  placed  him  with  Marie-Louise,  at  the  truly  extraordinary 
salary  of  42,000  francs  a  year — without  reckoning  presents,  and  one  of 
these   was    12,000   francs  in    one   sum  !      And   so,    Duplan's    son    went    into 
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the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  was  made  Engineer  to  the  Constructions  Maritimes, 
fought  at  Antwerp,  retired  afterwards  to  his  estate  near  Toulouse,  and, 
from  1842  to  1849,  was  continuously  elected  deputy  of  the  Haute-Garonne. 
It  was  then  proved  that  he  was  of  noble  blood,  allied  to  the  La  Calprenede 
family,  the  handling  of  the  hairbrush  notwithstanding. 

Herbault  and  Duplan  dressed  Josephine's  hair  in  a  variety  of  compli- 
cated ways ;  in  general  a  curl  hung  down  on  the  shoulder — this  method 
was  called  "en  repentir" — but  everything  was  tried  :  a  crowd  of  little 
curls  making  the  head  look  like  a  child's  ;  close  bandeaux  alter  the 
fashion  of  antique  statues,  with  a  close  chignon  placed  high  and  pointing 
straight  down  the  back  of  the  head  ;  padded  denii-bandeaux,  raised  at  the 
side,  showing  the  ear  and  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  joining  in  a  thick 
puffed-out  chignon.  These  modes  of  head-dressing  demanded  all  the  more 
taste  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  '  artists '  as  the  material  became  less 
abundant  :  the  deficiency  had  to  be  supplied,  and  the  rest  had  to  be  dyed. 
Josephine's  hair  remained  nut-brown  to  the  end  of  her  life,  by  dint  of  dyeing, 
but  its  rather  coarse  texture  was  unchanged.  After  a  certain  period  the 
skill  of  the  hairdresser  consisted  in  contriving,  for  the  evening  especially 
— in  the  daytime  the  Empress  always  wore  a  hat — some  arrangement  of 
light  and  fluffy  material,  or  an  adroit  grouping  of  artificial  flowers,  or  the 
superlative  adornment  of  a  very  large  diadem.  The  Creole  headdress,  a 
Madras  handkerchief  carelessly  knotted  at  the  side,  which  so  well  became 
the  Vicomtesse  de  Beauharnais,  and  even,  at  first,  the  wife  of  the  First 
Consul,  had  to  be  discarded  very  soon.  The  grave,  the  serious,  the  severe 
was  requisite,  and  all  the  more  difficult  to  obtain  because  it  had  to  be 
adapted  to  a  face  which  was  not  remarkable  and  had  not  regular  features, 
but  charmed  by  its  liveliness  and  sweet  expression.  No  wonder  the  hair- 
dresser was   an  important  personage. 

These  beginningrs  of  the  toilet  took  some  time.  If  the  Ladies  of  the 
Palace  presented  themselves  while  the  hairdresser  was  .still  there,  they 
were   frequently    admitted    to  the  dressing-room  and  took   part  in  the  grave 
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delibi'ialion     on    llic    cnsiiimi'   i>\    llic   ilav  I  lie   lirsl    \vaitli(jbe-w<jrii:m    uihI 

her  assistaiit>  In. m-^^lil   in   lari>;e  baskets  wliii  li  containetl  several  gowns,  lials, 
and    shawls,  and   llic   discussiim    was  opened. 

hi  suiiiiiiei-,  tlie  i^owns  wi-ie  iiiiislin  ,  batiste,  and  eanibric-iniislin  :  in 
winter,  woollen  stulls  or  velvt'l.  'I'liere  was  |)l<'iilv  ol  elioice  in  suniiiier 
dress,  for,  wlien  the  last  inventory  of  the  wardrobe  was  taken,  in  iSOy, 
tlu-  number  set  down  was  Iwo  liundred  aiul  Iwo.  and  it  must  not  be 
supposed,  because  these  were  while  and  ol  material  which  would  be  called 
plain,  tiiat  their  price  was  small  :  the  cambric-muslin  and  muslin  gowns 
cost  from  .")00,  to  2,000  I'rancs,  according  to  the  embroidery,  in  the  latter 
there  was  grace,  invention,  exquisite  art  :  the  work  in  every  instance 
was  incomparably  superior  to  anything  thai  is  done  in  these  days.  Most 
of  the  muslins  and  cambrics  came  from  India  :  the  latter  were  witlionl 
'dressing,'  soft,  light,  (limy,  of  a  tone  less  harsh,  more  melting  than  tlie 
white  of  batiste,  niiisiiii,  and  lawn  respectively,  a  white  with  a  more  dulcet 
note  in  the  symphony.  Gueinot-Toily  of  Brussels,  Commun-Narrey  and 
Hind  of  Paris  supplied  all  this  ;  not  Leroy  ;  Schoelcher  supplied  the 
muslins,  Robert  the  batistes,  and  Mesdemoiselles  Lolive  and  de  Beuvry 
everything,  always. 

Many  of  the  winter  gowns  were  cashmere  ;  thirty-three  arc  included  in 
the  inventory  of  1801),  exclusive  of  the  long  walking-coats  called  'juives  ' 
and  iiunting-coats.  The  open  dresses  (redingotes)  which  Josephine  wore 
on  winter  mornings  over  white  or  cashmere  gowns,  were  of  various 
materials.  In  velvet  there  was  every  sliade  of  colour  and  all  kinds  of 
trimming;  deep  yellow  corded  velvet  bordered  with  Astrachan,  nacaiat 
velvet  with  a  deep  collar  of  ermine  ;  green  velvet  bordered  with  ermine 
with  a  fichu  of  crepe  striped  with  gold;  black  velvet  lined  with  pink  satin, 
imperial  blue  velvet  lined  with  white  satin  ;  white  corded  velvet  lined  with 
spotted  velvet  with  a  clasp  of  agate  and  real  pearls,  amaranth  velvet  lined 
with  green  plush,  nacarat  velvet  lined  with  white  satin.  In  satins  there 
was  equal  variety,  and  in  levantines  (silken  material)  the  same.  But  this 
was  not    enough  :   for    days    when    the   Empress    wished    to    be    more    richly 
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attired,  gowns  suited  to  the  sumptuousness  of  the  ledingotes  were  required, 
and  then  came  ermine  trimmings,  ermine  on  the  gown,  ermine  on  the 
over-dress  :  a  gown  of  lilac  salin  worn  under  a  short  over-dress  of  black 
velvet  with  ruches  of  gold-hemmed  muslin  ;  a  white  satin  gown  under  a 
chamois-coloured  velvet  redingote,  a  lavender  satin  gown  under  a  rich 
green  velvet  with  a  belt  of  gold  set  with  cameos  ;  a  gown  of  chamois- 
coloured  satin  under  pansy  velvet  with  buttons  of  oriental  topaz,  and 
girdled  by  a  gold  chain  with  an  amethyst  medallion  clasp,  and  lastly,  to 
close  the  ermine-border  series,  a  white  satin  gown,  with  a  white  corded 
velvet  redingote,  and  a  girdle  of  gold  filigree  encrusted  with  real  pearls, 
the    clasp,    the    buttons   and   the    tassels  of  sapphires  and   real   pearls  ! 

And  there  were  almost  as  many  gowns  and  redingotes  trimmed  with 
other  costly  furs. 

The  Empress,  having  made  her  choice  among  her  six  hundred  and 
seventy-six  gowns,  next  selected  her  'cachemire.'  How  many  had  she  ? 
Some  foolish  woman  has  said  four  hundred,  but  the  number  was  sixty  in 
all;  five  were  amaranth,  twelve  red,  seventeen  white,  nine  yellow,  six  of 
different  colours,  three  blue,  two  black,  and  five  striped.  True,  these 
shawls  were  the  most  beautiful  that  had  been  seen  in  Europe,  and  some  of 
them  had  cost  ten  thousand  francs,  but  the  ordinary  price  was  from  three  to 
four  thousand.  Is  this  too  high  a  price  for  the  grace  these  shawls  lend  to 
a  woman,  especially  to  Josephine,  who  was  constantly  arranging  her  cache- 
mire, letting  it  slip  off,  drawing  it  on,  draping  it,  and  on  seeing  that 
look  of  longing  which  she  knew  so  well  in  the  eyes  of  a  visitor,  would 
transfer  it  to  the  lady's  shoulders  with  an  enfolding  movement  that  was  grace 
itself? 

Then  came  the  bonnet  or  hat,  bedecked  with  feathers  or  flowers ;  this 
she  wore  in  the  morning  always,  and  sometimes,  when  she  was  tired,  in 
the  evening. 

There  were  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  articles  of  headgear  all  dif- 
ferent in  shape,  colour,  and  trimming.  Helmet-shaped  hats,  velvet,  satin, 
Leghorn,    black,  while,    and  yellow   straw   hats,   bonnets    in    every   kind    of 
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material,  toques  in  velvet,  liillc,  satin,  and  caeheinire,  all   different  in  sli;i[ic 
colour  and  trimming!      White  leathers  prevailed,  but  there  were   also   hinl- 
of-paradise,    black    heron,    and    peacock's    feathers,    and    every    variety     of 
flowers.     Very  few  turbans,  only   three. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  from  these  figures,  that  Josephine  Ii.h!  "the 
habit  of  never  parting  with  anything"  which  has  been  imputed  to  her, 
and  that  she  hoarded  her  clothes  of  whatever  kind.  Twice  a  year  she  went 
up  to  the  wardrobe- rooms  and  discarded  a  great  part,  indeed  the  greater 
part,  of  her  toilet  possessions.  In  1809,  she  gave  away  seventy-two  fine 
pieces  of  lace;  sixteen  Court  dresses  out  of  forty-nine;  three  hundred 
and  sixty-one  out  of  six  hundred  and  seventy-six  gowns,  tunics  or  '  juives,' 
seventeen  out  of  sixty  '  cachemires, '  three  out  of  forty  cashmere 
gowns  (one  to  the  Gobelins),  one  hundred  and  forty-six  out  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-two  articles  of  headgear;  seven  hundred  and  eighty-five  pairs 
of  shoes  and    boots   out  of  the  same  number,  that  is  to  say,   the  whole! 

She  gave  away  not  only  articles  in  use,  but  everything  new  that 
had  ceased  to  please  her ;  out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  pieces 
of  new  material  she  gave  away  thirty-nine,  and  it  was  not  only  to  her 
women  that  she  made  presents  of  this  sort  :  Madame  Mere,  the  Queen  of 
Westphalia,  the  Queen  of  Naples,  and  the  Princess  of  Baden  accepted 
gowns,  shawls  and  over-dresses  which  had  been  worn,  not  to  speak  of  ma- 
terials in   the  piece. 

From  this,  we  may  judge  what  the  annual  consumption  of  the  ward- 
robe was.  In  one  year,  Josephine  bought  twenty-three  great  bales  of 
lace,  seven  Court  dresses,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  gowns,  twenty  cache- 
mires, seventy-three  corsets,  forty-eight  pieces  of  various  stuffs,  eighty- 
seven  hats,  seventy-one  pairs  of  silk  stockings,  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
pairs  of  gloves,  five  hundred  and  twenty  pairs  of  shoes.  The  payments 
amounted  to  320,816  francs  56  centimes,  but  a  large  sum  was  carried  over. 
The  expenses  in  arrear  were  such,  in.  fact,  that  to  form  a  correct  notion 
of  Josephine's  expenditure  on  dress  we  must  take  the  six  years  in  round 
figures  —  setting    aside  the    payments    of    debts    which    became     obligatory 
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every  two  years,  and  in  certain  instances  exceeded  a  million.     Thus  we  find 
that,  in  six  years,  lace   to  the  value  of  225,906  francs  18  centimes  was  bought 
from  Vanderbocht,    Lesueur,  de    Rens  and  Vandessel  (this  does  not   include 
any   of    the    '  grandes  dentelles'    paid   for  by    the   Emperor's    privy    purse)  ; 
and  silks  to    the  value  of  312,558  francs  68  centimes  from  Pillion,    Le   Nor- 
mand,    A'acher  and  Nourtier.       "Modes  "  and  Court  dresses   from  Mademoi- 
selle Despeaux,    Herbault,   Leroy,   Duplan,  Binelli  and    Bertin  cost    1,096,875 
francs   27    centimes  ;    the    making    of     dresses    and    accessories     supplied, 
especially   by    Madame   Germon,   came    to    102,811   francs  46  centimes  ;    the 
workwomen   of   the  Wardrobe   were    paid    61,408    francs    38  centimes  ;     and 
linen    supplied    by    Commun-Narrey,   Mesdemoiselles    Lolive  and  de    Beuvry 
740,386  francs   37    centimes.       Artificial  flowers    cost  85,893   francs   50  cen- 
times ;     crepes    and     ribbons     supplied    by     Kreisler,     Scribe-Bremard     and 
Richard    Lenoir   cost    130,078   francs    77    centimes  ;    furs,    furnished    by   the 
widow    Toulet   only,    43,599    francs    92    centimes  ;     gloves    and    perfumery 
57,184   francs   33   centimes;   foot-gear,    shoes   and    stockings,    52,615    francs 
77   centimes.       The   great   expenditure    was    in    '  modes,'    silks,   the  making 
of    gowns,     robes     and     Court     dresses   :     this    amounted    in     six    years    to 
1,573,653  francs   79   centimes,    without   reckoning   debts,    without  including 
any   part  of  the  toilets   for  the  Coronation   or   the   great   official  ceremonies : 
to  these  the  Emperor  allotted  special   credits. 

Leroy  received  766,476  francs  73  centimes  :  he  was  not,  as  it  has  been 
believed,  Josephine's  only  '  couturier,'  although  he  was  the  most  important, 
and  renowned,  as  he  Avell  deserved  to  be.  Leroy  had  that  sort  of 
genius  in  his  art  (in  a  sense  the  most  personal  of  all)  which  is  sometimes 
found  among  men  whose  instinct,  taste  and  vocation  for  dressing  and 
beautifying  woman  are  such  that  they  succeed  better  than  women  them- 
selves,  and  sink  the   idea  of  their   sex. 

Leroy  did  not  overcharge  for  making  :  the  figure  was  18  francs  for  a 
gown,  even  a  Court  dress. — In  1750,  the  fashionable  dressmakers'  charge 
was  12  livres  (14  francs  40  centimes),  the  increase  was  therefore  inconsider- 
able.— But  Leroy  made  his  profit  on  materials   and   trimming,    and  his  prices 
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for  gowns  ran  up  to  "2,000  ami  .{,000  francs.  Thus  liis  bills  against  tlic 
Empress  reached  the  (igiirt-  uf  l(JO,000  francs  a  year.  Even  tliis  he  regarded 
as  nt>  great  tiling,  and  actually  dared  to  complain  U)  the  Emperor  himsell, 
as  tiu-  latter  has  related.  •  One  day,"  said  he,  "  when  I  was  inspecting 
a  family  trousseau  supplied  hy  liini,  he  Miiliircil  to  attack  inc,  who  am 
certainly  not  easy  of  access  (a  qui  cartes  on  ne  mangeail  pas  duns  la 
main).  Ih-  ilid  what  nobody  else  in  France  would  have  dared  to  attempt  ; 
lu>  undertook  to  demonstrate  most  abundantly  that  I  diil  not  give  the 
Empress  Josephine  enough,  that  it  was  becoming  impossible  to  dress  her 
at  the  price.  I  stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  his  impertinent  eloquence 
with   (jne   look  which  strm  k  hiiii  ilnmb." 

Josephine,  on  the  contrary,  apologized  for  not  sj)ending  enough  money  ! 
In  1809,  after  various  stormy  liquidations,  she  seemed  to  yield  to  the 
injunctions  of  the  Emperor,  and  resolved  to  put  her  toilet  affairs  under 
some  sort  of  rule.  Then  she  installed  as  'intendante'  a  certain  Madame 
Hamelin,  who  was  to  have  the  ordering  and  receiving  of  all  articles  of 
dress  :  this  person  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  the  service  of  Princess 
Pauline  in  a  similar  capacity,  but  had  left  lu  r  on  the  23rd  of  Septem- 
ber 1808.  In  llu!  ciul,  far  from  checking  the  existing  expenses,  Madame 
Hamelin  invented  expedients  for  entering  into  fresh  ones,  and  profited  so 
largely  by  the  weakness  of  her  mistress  that  Josephine  gave  her  in 
one  year  seventy-five  gowns  and  a  cachemire  of  great  value;  but  at  the 
beginning  of  her  stewardship  she  really  did  strive  to  keep  the  charges 
down  to  the  maximum  fixed  by  the  Empress.  This  maximum  was  7,000 
francs  monthly  for  Leroy,  and  certain  passages  in  the  following  letter  written 
by  him  to  Madame  Hamelin  reveals  his  wa^'  of  dealing  v.itli  Josc^^phine  and 
how  Josephine  took  it.  ''Have  the  goodness,  Madame,  I  beg  of  you.  tu 
ask  Her  Majesty's  permission  to  present  my  very  humble  respect  to  her 
and  to  entreat  her  not  to  think  of  me  what  she  says,  that  1  think  her 
custom  too  inconsiderable  to  concerr;  myself  about  it.  Can  the  Empress 
believe  that  one  is  master  of  the  feelings  which  she  inspires!  So  it  is 
you,     Madame,    whom    I    ask   to    be    so    good    as    to    remove    that    thought, 
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for  it  exists  only  in  Her  Majesty's  words.  I  beg  of  you  also  at  the 
same  time  to  say  just  one  word  of  Her  Majesty's  health  in  each 
letter  you  may  have  the  kindness  to  address  to  me.  That  word  is 
the  first  need  of  the  soul  ;  pray  then  remember  it.  You  have  received 
the  little  maximum  of  the  monlh  ;  I  acknowledge  to  you  that,  but  for 
your  orders,  1  should  not  have  continued  to  send  according  to  the  fixed 
sum  enjoined  by  Her  Majesty.  You  see,  Madame,  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  continue  at  7,000  francs  ;  we  should  always  be  in  arrears,  and  it  would  even 
give  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  keejiing  of  my  books.  1  request  then, 
Madame,  that  when  I  send  you  the  total  for  the  month,  the  7,000  francs  may 
be   entered  on   account,  so  as  not  to  complicate  the  entries." 

Is  not  the  whole  man  in  this;  the  flattery  of  his  customers,  the  con- 
tempt of  the  'couturier'  for  whomsoever  does  not  pay  the  whole  of  his 
charge,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  imposes  his  will  and  gives  his  orders. 
84,000  francs,  fie !  If  the  Empress  wishes  to  regain  the  consideration 
of  M.  Leroy  she  must  spend  at  least  double  that  sum,  and  just  this  she 
did.  Her  plans  of  economy  were  abandoned,  she  forgot  ''  the  little 
maximum  "  and  her  bill  for  the  year  amounted  to  142,314  francs 
10  centimes. 

* 
*      * 

How  did  the  Empress  meet  this,  and  what  were  her  ordinary  resources? 
In  fact,  her  allowance  for  dress  was  fixed  at  360,000  francs  ;  it  was  not 
until  1809  that  it  was  raised  to  450,000  francs;  but  she  paid  by  drafts  on 
the  Cassette,  supplementary  grants  on  various  occasions,  and  through  her 
own  personal  revenues  from  1804  to  1809,  3,444,632  francs  57  centimes  on 
that  account,  that  is  to  say  nearly  600,000  francs  annually:  this  however 
does  not  make  more  than  the  half  of  her  real  expenditure,  for  each  year 
her  debts  accumulated  and,  almost  every  year,  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to 
come  to  the  rescue.  In  Year  XII.  he  paid  701,873  francs  ;  in  1806, 
650,000  francs;   in   1807,  391,090    francs;   in    1809,    60,000   francs;   in    1810, 
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inaile  an  oiul,  I, MM), 000  francs  :  altogether  3, 202, 9')?  francs.  Tliose  figures 
bring  the  llnipiess's  general  expenditure,  almost  solely  fur  dress,  up  to 
6,647,580   francs    .")7    centimes  :    eleven   liuiitlreil  thousand   francs   a   year. 

'riiis  amount  would  !>.■  inexplicable,  even  with  llie  wildest  prodigality, 
were  it  not  that  jewellers  llgure  in  the  Toilet  accounts  ;  the  jewels  bought 
representing  i,62.'),66'j  francs  60  centimes,  almost  the  half  of  the  amount 
paid  by  .losephine,  and  nearly  as  nuich  of  ihe  debts  paid  by  the  limpcror. 
.\11  the  great  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  of  Paris — and  other  places — boasted  of 
this  amazing  client.  Biennais,  Depresle,  Friese,  Marguerite,  Foncier,  Fister, 
Nitot,  Pitaux,  Cablat,  Helhatc,  Perret,  Tourrier,  Messin,  the  brothers  Marx, 
Conrado,  Hollander,  Lelong,  Meller,  Mellerio-Mcller,  the  watchmakers  Breguet, 
Lepine  and  Mugnier,  Capperone  and  Theibaker,  cameo-sellers,  and  Oliva  and 
Scotto,  coral  sellers  ! 

One  of  these  jewellers,  Foncier,  was  fully  in  Josephine's  confidence. 
She  sent  her  diamonds  to  him  on  the  report  of  Bonaparte's  death  in 
Egypt  being  raised, — she  proposed  to  seek  safety  from  the  claims  of 
her  creditors  and  also  from  those  of  the  Bonaparte  family  ;  she  took  her 
waiting-women  on  his  recommendation;  she  lent  him  her  powerful  patronage 
in  obtaining  an  exchange  broker's  place  for  one  of  his  sons-in-law  from  the 
Minister  of  Finance;  she  made  a  match  between  his  daughter  and  Colonel 
Uefrance,  escort-equerry  to  the  Emperor;  she  took  his  advice  in  her  pur- 
chases, exchanges,  and  general  traffic,  and  he  was  not  over  solicitous  for 
his  own   interest  in  these   matters. 

Foncier  having  retired,  Nitot  had  the  chief  of  the  Empress's  custom. 
In  1805,  he  had  been  commissioned  to  convey  to  Rome  the  tiara  presented 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  Pope,  which  still  figures  among  the  treasures  of  the 
Vatican  as  French  goldsmiths'  work  :  he  took  with  him  a  parcel  of  jewels 
as  his  legitimate  '  pacotille'  (a  certain  quantity  of  goods  which  each  officer 
or  sailor  was  allowed  to  put  on  board  in  order  to  sell  it  for  his  own 
profit),  passed  through  Milan  where  Bonaparte  was  being  crowned  as  King 
of  Italy,  did  good  business  with  the  Queen,  received  the  title  of  jeweller 
to  the  Empress  and  was  added  to  her  household  shortly  afterwards  ;  at  least 
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his  seal  bears  the  crowned  eagle  with  the  exergue  'Maisoii  de  I'linp^ratrice  ;' 
but  although  he  was  jeweller  by  appointment  to  Josephine,  he  was  not, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  only   one   who   supplied    her    with    jewellery. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  Empress  was  not  diverted  Irotn  buying  jewel- 
lery by  her  personal  use  of  the  most  magnificent  gems  in  the  world,  the 
Crown  jewels  of  France  :  she  might  wear,  when  she  pleased,  the  great 
suit  of  diamonds — crown,  diadem,  necklace,  comb,  ear-rings,  bracelets, 
rose-ffirdle,  riviere  in  eiuht  rows  of  collets — that  suit  which  was  valued  at 
3,709,583  francs  92  centimes — she  had  the  suit  of  oriental  rubies,  and 
the  suit  of  turquoises,  and  the  suit  of  pearls  valued  at  570,107  francs; 
five  millions'  worth  of  jewels.  Did  she  not  see  that  all  her  purchases 
Avere  poor  by  the  side  of  these  splendid  things,  or  was  she  conscious 
that  those  marvels  were  only  lent  to  her  and  might  escape  her  hold  ?  Was 
it  for  this  reason  thai,  from  the  time  of  the  campaign  of  Italy,  she  accu- 
mulated jewellery  which  was  her  own,  hers  only,  not  to  be  taken  from 
her,  to  form  a  reserve  and  a  treasure  ?  But  need  we  even  seek  tor  a 
reason?  Did  she  not  buy  these  jewels  solely  because  their  glitter  attracted 
her,  their  design  pleased  her  taste,  because  this  or  that  was  pretty  or 
she  thought  it  so,  and  fancied  it  ?  She  owned  some  jewels  of  great 
value,  for  instance  the  diamond  necklace  valued  in  her  inventory,  with 
the  pears  and  the  two  buttons,  at  541,200  francs,  and  without  them 
at  more  than  700,000  francs  when  Hortense  wanted  to  dispose  of  it  in 
1829;  the  suit  of  opals  and  diamonds  valued  at  258,000  francs,  the  suit 
of  emeralds  and  diamonds  valued  at  178,000  francs,  the  bandeau  of 
pearls  valued  at  148,000  francs,  the  necklace  of  three  rows  of  pearls 
valued  at  262,000  francs,  the  diadem  of  diamonds — its  centre  stone  alone 
was  worth  165,000  francs,  and  the  whole  was  valued  at  1,032,000  francs. 
She  personally  possessed,  taken  at  the  valuer's  valuation — always  at  least  a 
third  below  the  selling  price — 4,354,255  francs'  worth  of  jewels  of  im- 
portance— pearls,  diamonds  and  coloured  stones — but,  apart  from  these,  who 
could  tell  what  sums  had  been  paid  for  the  thousands  of  things  crammed 
into  her    jewel  boxes,    things   worn    once,    perhaps,    things    certainly    never 
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worn  ;  hiindreils  of  rings,  hrarolcts,  waist  riasps,  norklaces  made  of 
everything  that  can  he  |H,li>h(Ml.  and  of  all  the  subsfinces  possihlc  to  Ix- 
strung  on  a  wire;  suits  ol  agale,  silver  heads,  gold  heads,  cornelian  beads, 
carved  pehhies,  turquoises,  malachite,  scarah.nei,  carved  coral  and  real  pearls, 
pink  coral,  crimson  coral,  coral  halls,  steel,  jet,  carved  plum-stones  and 
cherry-stones  !  The  jewellers  grew  bewildered  in  counting  these  and 
could  nut  he  relieil  «in  for  their  value.  A  great  number  were  merely 
curiosities,  things  which  are  bought  at  a  high  price  and  have  no  market 
value,  or  next  to  none.  And  then,  Josephine  had  her  jew'ellery  altered 
ami  re-set  constantly;  she  trafficked  in  exchanging,  re-selling,  re-buying, 
paying  her  jewellers  on  account  for  what  she  called  "the  reform  of  her 
jewel-casket,"  and  taking  ten  sets  of  ornaments  for  one  with  which  she 
parted    in   this    way. 

Ail  this  revealed  one  side  of  her  nature,  and  supplied  a  fair  test 
of  her  character.  Among  those  jewels  there  were  many  which  ought 
to  have  reminded  her  of  such  great  events,  of  such  glorious  deeds,  of 
persons  respected  or  loved ;  of  the  continuous  rise  of  her  own  fortune  ; 
among  those  jewels  were  the  ransoms  of  cities,  princes,  and  republics, 
the  gifts  of  Popes  and  Rings,  anniversary  presents,  pledges  of  a  love  whose 
successive  tokens  she  ought  to  have  cared  to  preserve  :  not  one  of  them 
was  left  intact  as  it  had  been  given  to  her.  She  had  them  all  changed, 
metamorphosed,  a  necklace  made  into  a  belt,  ear-rings  into  ear-bobs,  sent 
the  gold  and  silver  to  the  melting-pot,  sorted  the  stones  according  to  her 
own  taste  and  attached  no  sentiment  or  reminiscence  to  any  of  them. 
Where  is  that  little  filigree  locket,  the  only  present  of  the  general  of  Ven- 
demiaire  to  the  Vicomtesse  de  Beauharnais,  the  most  precious,  the  most 
rare  of  all  the  jewels  owned  by  the  Empress,  what  did  she  do  with  it  ? 
The  locket  was  of  no  value,  it  did  not  sparkle.  She  parted  with  it  in  a  lot 
of  things  exchanged  for  a  fancy  stone. 

And  those  stones  without  a  story,  those  things  which  utter  no  speech 
to  her  mind  and  strike  no  chord  in  her  memory,  which  are  nothing  but 
jewels,    the    mere    fact   that    they    are    jewels    inspires   her   with    a    sort    of 
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craze,  an  unbounded  pleasure  in  looking  at  them,  handling  them,  adorning, 
nay,  covering  herself  with  them,  and  passing  their  ever  glittering  stream 
through  and  through  her  fingers.  Such  as  she  was  when,  just  married 
to  the  Vicomte  de  Beauharnais,  she  carried  her  wedding  trinkets  in  her 
pocket  so  that  she  might  have  the  pleasure  of  handling  them  as  she 
walked;  such  as  she  was  on  the  return  from  Italy,  when,  at  Malmaison, 
she  displayed  the  fine  things  she  had  brought  back  with  her  to  the 
Demoiselles  de  Vergennes,  she  continued  to  be  when  she  had  all  her 
jewel-cases,  too  many  for  Marie-Antoinette's  jewel-coffer  to  hold,  spread 
out  on  a  big  table,  and  for  hours  together — her  happiest  hours — occupied 
herself  in  opening   and  shutting  the  morocco-leather  and  velvet   boxes. 

Josephine  was  not  more  accessible  to  dressmakers  and  jewellers  than 
she  was  to  other  people.  To  that  Salon  des  Marchands  which  looked  out 
on  the  Carrousel,  and  adjoined  the  Petits  Appartements,  all  that  was  pretty, 
elegant,  and  rare  among  the  inventions  of  the  Parisian  tradespeople  flowed 
continuously.  The  Empress  passed  through,  said  she  would  buy,  but  did 
not  care  to  ask  the  price,  and  cared  still  less  to  pay.  This  was  her  'way,' 
and  those  were  fine   times  for    the   vendors  ;    they  did  good  business. 

Madame  Dubarry  had  an  action  brought  against  her,  on  the  death  of 
Louis  XV.,  by  Cramer  the  Jew  for  the  price  of  curiosities  and  art-objects 
which  he  had  left  in  her  ante-chamber  and  she  had  disposed  of  in  presents, 
freaks,  and  gallantries.  At  a  later  date  it  was  Marie- Antoinette  and  the 
story  of  the  Diamond  Necklace  ;  after  that  Madame  Tallien  and  the  women 
who  were  made  rich  by  the  Directory;  but  none  came  up  to  Josephine.  Her 
toilet  being  completed,  she  resorted  to  her  favourite  amusement  :  it  is  true 
that  modistes  and  jewellers  made  the  most  by  it,  and  that  the  lute  makers, 
painters,  sculptors,  booksellers,  printsellers,  cabinet  makers,  and  china- 
ware  vendors  received  large  orders,  for  things  of  practical  utility,  at  their 
warehouses  ;  but  everything  that  did  not  require  a  van,  but  might  be 
carried  under  a  cloak,  all  sorts  of  fancy  articles,  were  heaped  up  in  the  Salon 
des  Marchands.  Many  a  needy  aspirant  artist  brought  a  drawing,  a  carving 
in  ivory,   a  bit  of  mosaic,  and  having  waited  six  months,  came  to  claim  the 
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price  eacli  Inul  set  upon  liis  own  work,  or  at  least  an  indemnity  or 
an  alms  !  Ami  liow  many  mfthanital-toy  vendors,  came  there  ?  They 
brouglit  llu'ir  masterpieces,  wound  them  ii|)  in  llif  |.iesence  of  the 
Empress  whom  they  amused,  ami  wiio  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of 
having  them  exhibited  for  ihe  entertainnuMil  of  her  visitors.  Thus  a  toy 
would  Ik'  atlmilted  into  tlic  .i|);n  t  inents,  a  child  would  l.<-  plca-i.l 
and  delighted  with  it  ami  Josephine  would  give  it  to  the  child  without  a 
thought  of  the  price.  That  she  should  give  beautiful  and  expensive 
toys  to  the  children  of  the  great  officers  of  the  Kmpire,  to  her  grand- 
children and  her  nieces  was  all  very  well,  hut  poor  petitioners  who 
had  brought  their  children  in  order  to  soften  the  heart  of  Uh-  Empress, 
were  considerably  disconcerted,  when,  instead  of  the  patent  ol  a  pension, 
or  a  liberal  gratuity,  she  bestowed  upon  them  an  artificial  orange-tree, 
a  monkey  that  played  the  fiddle,  or  a  flowering  shrub  peopled  with 
singing-birds. 

The  matter  became  so  serious  that  at  the  Council  of  Administration  of 
the  Household  on  the  28th  of  February,  1806,  the  Emperor  dictated  the 
following  decision  :  "All  persons  belonging  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Empress 
are  forbidden  to  receive  into  the  Apartments  any  articles  of  furniture, 
pictures,  jewels  or  other  effects  brought  by  tradespeople,  or  private  indi- 
viduals; these  tradespeople  or  private  individuals,  as  well  as  the  articles  of 
furniture,  pictures,  and  effects  coming  by  any  way  whatsoever  are  to  be 
sent  back  to  the  Intendant." 

The  Emperor  did  even  better  at  the  same  time,  and,  in  order  to  stop 
the  scandal  of  the  exorbitant  prices  by  which  the  Empress  was  victimized, 
he  carried  out  his  measures  himself  Hitherto,  on  the  tradesmen's  bills 
being  furnished,  reductions  on  the  whole  were  ordered  before  payment,  but 
the  system  of  verification  diflered  lor  each  article  and  ten  per  cent  at 
most  was  taken  off.  In  I80(i,  the  Emperor  having  paid  his  wife's  debts 
fur  the  fourth  time,  the  reductions  .proposed  by  the  lady  ol  the  Bed- 
chamber were  increased  by  Napoleon  himself  to  twenty  per  cent  ;  thus, 
in    1807,    on   465,291    francs    52    centimes,    a    reduction    of    75,217     francs 
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37  centimes;  in  1808,  on  158,700  francs  06  centimes,  95,368  francs  50  cen- 
times ;  in  1809,  on  914,764  francs  70  centimes,  166,747  francs  37  centimes. 
AA'hen  it  came  to  the  settlement  of  arrears  it  was  still  worse:  in  1808, 
the  Emperor  gave  650,000  francs  in  discharge  of  the  debts  and  struck 
112,375  francs  47  centimes  oif  the  bills  presented;  the  1,400,000  francs 
of  1809  had  to  suffice  for  1,898,098  francs  98  centimes  demanded  by  the 
purveyors  :  an  abatement  of  live  hundred  thousand  francs!  The  shop- 
keepers made  a  good  profit  nevertheless  ;  not  one  of  those  who  had 
declared  that  they  were  ruined  failed  to  return  to  the  charge,  asserting, 
as  before,  that  the  article  now  offered  was  made  expressly  for  the 
Empress,  was  in  fact  unique  and  that  she  must  have  it.  She  took  it  and 
everything  went  on   as  usual. 

Somebody  has  said  that  Napoleon  "liked  debts  to  be  contracted  because 
they  kept  up  a  state  of  dependence,"  and  adds  that  "his  wife  gave  him 
very  extensive  satisfaction  in  this  respect  :  in  order  to  keep  in  his  hands 
a  means  of  alarming  her  he  never  would  put  her  affairs  in  order."  We 
have  seen  how  much  truth  there  is  in  that  statement  :  at  least  twice 
before  the  Empire,  and  four  times  during  the  Empire,  Napoleon  wished  to 
proceed  to  a  general  liquidation  of  the  old  debts,  to  set  his  wife  afloat,  so 
to  speak,  in  order  that  she  might  meet  her  current  expenditure  with  the 
allowance  he  made  her  and  which  he  was  continually  augmenting.  He  called 
for  a  statement  of  the  exact  sum  of  the  debts,  but  Josephine,  who  in 
fact  did  not  know  and  had  never  enquired  into  their  amount,  set  it  down, 
almost  at  haphazard,  at  a  figure  which  did  not  reach  one  half  of  the 
total.  "Why  not  acknowledge  it  all?"  urged  her  confidants.— "  No,  no," 
she  replied,  "he  would  kill  me,  he  would  kill  me  !  I  will  pay  out  of  my 
savings  !" 

We  have  the  narrative  of  the  scene  that  preceded  the  liquidation  of 
1806  at  first  hand.  The  Empress  was  in  tears  ;  the  Emperor  perceived 
this  immediately  ;  he  saw  her  red  eyes,  and  said  to  Duroc  :  "These  women 
have  been  crying,  I  am  sure  there  are  debts,  try  to  find  out  what  is  the 
matter."     Duroc,  who  had  secured  Josephine's  confidence,  went  to  her  and 
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Tlif  l']iii|)(r<n-  is  surf  voii  arc  in  dclil  lie  wants  lu  kin»\v  lli<r 
utiioiint."  Josepliint*  adiuittecl.  willi  copiuus  It-ars,  tlial  slit*  did,  in  lad, 
owe    'lOO.OOO    liancs.  Ali!"    saitl     Diihk      •    the    Emperor    tli(nij,dit    it    was 

SUO.OOU."  "  \o.  I  >\veai-  to  you,  IjuI  sincr  I  must  Icll  you,  il  is  «;00,()0()." 
"Are  you  ([uitc  sure  il  is  not  more?"  "Quite  sure!  "  '•  Very  well, 
llitn  I  will  s|)t'ak  to  liim."  lie  went  \i.nk  to  tlic  Emperor,  and  told  liim 
lie  had  loiind  Josepiiine  ciying.  and  in  despair.  '  Ali  I  she's  erying !  Slie 
I'eels  her  lault,  tiien  !  So  mm  h  the  IkIIci- '  IJut  you  will  see  that  lier 
debts  are  enormous.  She  is  eapable  of  owing  a  million."'  "  Oh  !  no,  not 
a  million,  Sire."  "Well  llicii.  how  much?"  "Well,  supposing  it  were 
800,000  francs?"  "That  would  be  none  the  less  scandalous ;  for  wretched 
trash,  to  let  herself  be  robbed  bv  a  lot  of  rogues.  I  must  turn  out  such 
and  such  persons,  such  and  such  shopkeepers  must  be  forbidden  ever  to 
present  themselves  at  my  door."  "  But,  Sire,  it  is  only  (iOO.OOO  francs." 
Only  that,  do  you  say?  That  seems  nothing  to  you?  I  don't  like  this 
sort  of  game.  Come!  I  will  speak  to  her."  They  went  into  the  salon 
where  the  women  were,  and  Napoleon  kept  away  liom  his  wile;  he  allowed 
her  to  pass  before  him  on  going  to  supper.  She  was  agitated,  and  tears 
were  in  her  eyes  ;  he  said  nothing.  After  she  had  taken  her  place  at 
table,  he  came  and  stood  behind  her  chair  and  said,  speaking  close  to  her 
ear.  "So,  Madame,  you  are  in  debt."  Then  she  began  to  sob.  •  Vou  owe  a 
million."  -No,  Sire,  I  swear  to  you  1  only  owe  600,000,  francs."  "On/?/ that, 
you  say,  you  regard  it  as  a  trifle?"  He  added  a  few  words  of  reproach 
and  she  sobbed  more  than  ever.  Then  he  spoke  into  the  other  ear:  "Come, 
come,  Josephine,  /na  petih\  don't  cry.  Be  comforted."'  And  the  debts 
were   paid. 

After  this,  how  explicable,  simple,  and  natural  the  famous  scene 
between  Napoleon  and  Mademoiselle  Despeaux,  the  modiste,  which  has 
been  represented  as  a  terrible  act  of  tyranny,  appears.  At  Saint-Cloud  one 
morning  the  Emperor  came  unexpectedly  into  the  blue  salon  communicating 
with  the  bedchamber  of  the  Empress.  There  he  found  a  fat  woman  whom 
he  did  not  know;  she  approached  him  and  muttered  something  unintelligible. 
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"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked.  "My  name  is  Despeaux."  "What  do 
you  do?"  "I  am  a  modiste."  In  a  fury  he  entered  the  Empress's  room, 
where  she  was  having  her  hair  dressed,  and  also  taking  a  foot-bath  : 
"Who  brought  lliis  woman  here?  Who  let  her  into  the  apartment?"  As 
Mademoiselle  Despeaux  had  come  of  her  own  accord  nobody  answered,  and 
the  wardrobe-women  fled  bclbre  the  slorm.  Napoleon  returned  to  his  own 
quarters,  called  for  Duroc  who  was  not  to  be  found,  then  for  Savary,  and 
the  latter,  taking  the  orders  he  received  literally,  had  the  offending  modiste 
arrested  by  two  special  gendarmes.  Duroc  then  arrived  on  the  scene  and 
begged  Savary  to  let  her  go.  "Certainly  not,"  replied  Savary,  "1  shall  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  You  would  not  bo  so  indulgent  if  she  were  your 
wife's  milliner  ;  this  same  woman  is  ruining  me.  Now  I  have  my  oppor- 
tunity lor  revenge,  and  1  am  not  such  a  fool  as  to  miss  it.  You  would  do 
the  same  yourself  if  it  were  Leroy  instead  of  Mademoiselle  Despeaux,  for 
it  is  from  him  your  wife  buys  all  her  finery."  However,  the  fat  Despeaux 
had  only  to  go  so  far  as  the  avenue  between  her  gendarmes  ;  there  Duroc 
sent  orders  that  she  was  to  be  allowed   to  get  into  her  carriage. 

Napoleon  intended  this  lesson  much  more  for  his  wife  than  for  the 
violator  of  etiquette,  the  temptress  without  a  permit  ;  but  it  was  thrown 
away,  like  every  other  lesson,  like  his  remonstrances  with  Josephine 
upon  her  debts,  and  her  own  vows.  The  stream  continued  to  flow,  the 
vendors  still  came,  Josephine  still  took  their  wares  without  paying,  and 
that  indefinitely.  It  was  so  convenient!  A  god  always  came  down  from 
his  carat  the  nick  of  time  to  get  her  rid  of  her  creditors;  a  few  tears,  mock 
or  real,  cost  so  little,  and  gain  so  much.  But  this  was  not  play-acting  on  her 
part,  she  contracted  debts  just  as  she  breathed.  She  was  one  of  those  women 
who  unconsciously  fulfil  a  sort  of  mission  in  their  social  sphere  by  their 
expenditure  and  reckless  waste,  to  the  joy  of  shopkeepers,  the  honour 
and  glory  of  fashion,  and  the  renown  of  French  taste.  It  is  for  these 
women  who  do  not  kiunv  how  to  add  up  figures  that  the  manufacturer 
exerts  himself,  and  the  workman-artist  produces  his  masterpieces.  It  is  for 
them    that   all   of   the  pretty,    the   luxurious,  and  the    absurd    in    the  article- 
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Paris  is  iiivfiilcd,  and   it  is  a  ^rcat  tliiiif,'  tliat   they  exist  to  buy  it — and  even 
to  pav  for  it — sometimes. 

Such  was  .losi'phine,  and  if,  after  Iiis  protest,  Napoleon  paid,  it  was  not 
wholly  out  ol  weakiu'ss  towaids  his  wile;  hut  also  because  he  knew  that 
such  follies  are  useful,  prohtahle  and  even  necessary;  for  without  women, 
and  those  the  women  who  spend  money  and  incur  debt  recklessly,  what 
would  Paris  be  ? 

Me  was  far  more  wroth  when  I  he  money  went  out  of  France,  and 
Josephine,  to  gratify  her  vanity,  violated  liic  laws  of  the  lilmpirc  and  the 
laws  of  llif  (lourt.  bv  choosing  to  attire  herself  in  Knglish  articles  of 
commerce.  Dmini;  the  continental  blockade,  when  France  and  almost 
Europe  were  closed  to  them  she  would  have  these  things,  and  she  was 
ready  to  resort  to  trickery  of  any  kind  in  order  to  get  them  in  clandestinely. 
She  had  a  correspondent  at  Frankfort  who  hid  packets  of  merchandise  in  the 
post-chaises  of  officers  who  were  employed  as  couriers,  at  the  risk  of  com- 
promising them.  She  herself  had  her  carriages  stulTed  with  goods  on  passing 
the  Rhine.  She  had  cachemires  and  Turkish  stufls  brought  over  the  frontier 
of  the  Alps  for  her,  but  the  attempt  frequently  failed;  her  packets  were 
seized  and  destroyed  without  any  consideration  for  their  destined  recipient, 
by  express  command  of  the  Emperor.  Nevertheless,  she  did  it  again  and 
again,  requisitioning  all  who  were  going  to  the  land  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
whether  soldiers  or  diplomats,  as  her  commissioners.  Was  she  not  a  true 
woman  in  this  also,  and  Avas  it  not  just  like  her  to  risk  the  real  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Emperor,  his  reproaches,  even  his  violent  anger,  perha|)s 
even  lo  run  the  risk  of  exhausting  his  patience,  with  inevitable  disaster 
as  the  result  ?  But  was  it  not  also  fine  on  her  part  that  she  did  not 
descend  to  any   other    form    of  deceit  ? 

* 
*      « 

After  her  toilet  was  made   Josephine  found  time    to    transact  the  current 
business    of   audiences  with   her  private  secretary,    to    put    her   signature  to 
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patenls  and  decisions,  and  to  carry  on  her  very  rostricled  correspondence, 
which  Avas  almost  entiiely  addressed  lo  her  daiightci\  her  son,  a  few 
relations  and  some  private  female  friends.  This  correspondence  was  gene- 
rally hciated,  but  almost  entirely  autograph.  She  could  not  trust  her 
readers,  who,  beyond  their  pretty  faces,  and  their  desire  to  attract  the 
Emperor's  attention,  had  no  talent  except  for  the  harp,  the  piano,  and  dancing, 
and  who  read  no  belter  than  they  wrote  :  Mademoiselle  Lacoste,  Made- 
moiselle Guillebeau,  or  Madame  Gazzani,  it  was  all  the  same.  She  had 
therefore  either  to  write  herself  or  to  employ  Deschamps.  He  was  an  old 
friend. 

Josephine  had  known  Deschamps  in  1787,  at  Fontainebleau,  where  he 
was  secretary  to  M.  de  Montmorin,  Governor  of  the  Chateau.  He  was 
well  j)aid  also  :  12,000  francs  on  the  budget  of  the  lilmpress's  Household, 
as  much  on  that  of  the  Emperor's  Household  as  '  reporter  of  petitions,' 
a  sinecure.  In  addition,  he  wrote  verses  for  the  lyric  theatres  and  for 
the  Almanack  cles  Muses,  words  for  oratorios  such  as  Said  and  la  Prise 
de  Jericho^  and  even  the  libretto  of  Les  Barcles .  Thus  he  became 
associated  with  the  triumph  of  Lesueur,  and  touched  the  edge  of  fame  ; 
but  he  did  not  care  about  it;  he  rhymed  for  musicians,  as  he  translated 
U)v  booksellers  and  sang  at  Vaudeville  dinners.  He  had  great  need  of 
money,  and  his  cliicf  consideration  was  how  much  he  might  make  in 
these  A'arious  ways. 

He  was  careful  not  to  wear  out  his  credit,  but  maintained  a  reserved 
demeanour  towards  the  tribe  of  petitioners,  keeping  to  his  secretary's 
business.  He  it  was  who  composed  appropriate  verses  on  the  ft'tes  and 
anniversaries  which  were  celebrated  at  the  Malmaison  theatre,  just  as  Desprez 
was  the  jjoet  of  Saint-Leu,  and,  later,  Alissan  de  Chazet  of  Trianon.  But  his 
ordinary  function  was  much  more  delicate  than  the  stringing  of  adulatory 
rhymes ;  every  fortnight  he  had  to  take  the  commands  of  the  Empress 
respecting  the  documents  drawn  up  by  Ballouhey,  the  '  secretary  of  expenses ;' 
these  comprised  an  enumeration  of  the  tradesmen's  bills  as  they  were 
presented  for  payment.       The   Empress  wrote   at   sight   with    her    own    hand 
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till'  decision,  tlic  '  \nn\  a  payer,'  the  (igurf  which  she  consented  to  pay 
on  a  lethictioii,  or  tlic  inslalnicnt  whit  li  she  gave  :  most  frequently,  except 
in  the  case  of  small  lulls,  she  wrote  the  word  '  ajourne.'  At  the  loot 
she  placed  lici  '  hon  '  and  signcil.  With  Hallouhey,  who  was  very  strict 
in  accounts,  s|h'  probaldy  would  lia\c  had  discussions;  there  was  nothing 
ol  that  sort  to  lie  icaicd  with  I  )f^iliain|is  ;  ihercrore  she  had  relieved 
Ballouhcy  of  this  part  of  tlie  secretary's  work. 

Deschamps  drew  up  the  letters  addresseil  to  Hallouhey  for  those  dona- 
tions from  the  Privy  i'urse  which  were  not  properly  gianted  to  a|)plicants. 
Tins  'service'  of  the  Privy  Purse  was  complicated  and  requires  to  he 
explained  in  detail.  It  i>  a  tradition  that  "the  benefits  she  dispensed 
caused  Josepiiine  to  contract  the  greater  part  of  her  debts,"  and,  although 
we  already  know  all  about  the  nature  of  those  debts,  it  is  necessary  to 
reckon   up   what  her  beneficence    really    did    cost  her  ? 

Josephine  no  doubt  took  from  her  Toileltc'  the  funds  for  the  pen- 
sions assigned  to  old  or  new  servants,  and  the  paid-for  pupils  in  the 
respective  institutions  of  Madame  Campan,  Madame  Gay  Vernon  ,  and 
MM.  Vigogne  and  Piorette ;  but  these  pensions,  and  all  gifts  and  gratuities 
charged  on  the  'Toilette',  amounted  during  the  six  years  to  a  total  of 
516,532  francs  76  centimes  ;  that  is  to  say,  86,000  francs  a  year  ;  moreover  the 
greater  |>art  of  these  expenses  is  placed  under  the  heading  of  'Sums  remitted 
to  Her  Majesty.'  No  detailed  account  of  them  was  kept.  Now,  if  some  of 
this  money  was  disbursed  in  gifts  personally  bestowed,  it  is  certain  that 
four-fifths   of  it,    from   1806,   was   paid  to  the    architect   of  Malmaison. 

The  special  account  of  the  Privy  Purse  properly  so-called,  was  kept 
with  unerring  regularity  by  Ballouhey,  and  was  always  paid  over  and  above. 
It  is  true  that  the  Emperor  provided  for  this,  and  on  each  occasion  aug- 
mented the  funds;  he  did  the  same  for  the  'Toilette,'  without  stopping  the 
debts  however,  but  there  never  was  either  deficit  or  arrears  in  the  case 
of  the  Privy  Purse.  In  I.S05,  Napoleo^  fixed  the  'Cassette'  at  6,000  francs 
a  month  (72,000  francs  annually);  in  1806,  he  raised  it  to  10,000  francs,  and 
in    1809  to   15,000.    At  each     grand  voyage,'   he   allotted   between  80,000  and 
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100,000  francs  for  the  item  of  alms-extraordinary  solely  ;  all  the  charges 
of  journeys,  sojourns,  gratuities,  and  presents  were  paid  by  the  Household 
fund. 

The  'Cassette'  was  divided  into  three  parts;  'Secours'  allotted  per- 
sonally by  Her  Majesty  on  verbal  or  written  application;  'Bienfaits  de  Sa 
Majestc  llinperatrice  et  Reine,'  distributed  by  the  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber 
wlio   took   Josephine's  commands  for  these;  and   'Pensions.' 

The  'Secours'  given  by  the  Empress  were  granted  only  after  inquiry 
had  been  made  either  by  the  First  Valet  de  chambre,  by  Madame 
Duplessis,  or  by  M.  Danes  de  Montardat,  Josephine's  uncle  by  marriage. 
Many  of  these  applications,  proceeding  from  persons  of  position,  were  made 
through   the  Gentleman  in   Waiting  or   one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Palace. 

The  'Bienfaits,'  in  the  department  of  the  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber, 
were  dispensed  as  proposed  by  her  or  rather  by  her  secretary,  after  in- 
quiry made  by  a  salaried  visitor,  Madame  Hardancourt  (nee  Boyvin),  in 
small  sums  of  from  20  to  70  francs.  The  Empress  indicated  the  sums, 
the  secretary  of  the  Lady- in -Wailing  inscribed  the  amount  of  each 
donation  on  a  slip  detached  from  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
Ballouhey    paid. 

Small  though  the  amount  of  each  'Bienfait'  might  be,  the  total,  including 
the  '  Secours '  also,  was  respectable  :  4  to  6,000  francs  for  the  winter  months. 
There  were  months  when  this  figure  was  tenfold  increased  (81,673  francs 
in  October  1808 — 121,828  francs  in  December  1809),  but  these  were  excep- 
tional cases,  justified  by  a  special  grant  from  the  EmjJeror  for  that  purpose, 
and  the  average — allowance  being  made  for  unforeseen  receipts  and 
expenses — fell  short  of  3,000  francs  a  month,  the  summer  compensating 
for  the  winter. 

Every  condition,  profession,  and  race  had  llieir  representatives  on  these 
lists  of  suppliants  :  old  people  of  both  sexes,  workmen  without  work,  widows 
burdened  with  children,  Creoles  from  St.  Domingo,  unmarried  or  married 
women  belonging  to  ruined  families  of  the  nobility;  a  great  number  of 
nobles  ;    on    one    single    list   of   '  benefits  '   amounting    to     4,000   francs    one 
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liunclreii  and  lliiily-oiic  persons  ligure  as  recipients  ;  among  these  are 
Mesilamcs  Leelial  de  Mineraye,  de  Martliais,  ile  Ik-aiine,  de  Vaudri- 
court,  de  Drue/,  de  l.i  Hielaiehe,  ile  la  Meline,  de  Cliavigny,  Sablonel 
de  Miiuily,  de  Case,  de  Cliaponay  de  Jaueoiirl,  de  Boisset,  de  Hivolle, 
de  la  Grange,  de  Bligny,  de  la  Saiissaye ,  de  i'allugay,  de  .Monlalay, 
ill'  1,1  I'euillaile  !  I'liis  list  of  petitioners  reads  like  a  list  of  ladies  pif- 
sented    at  Court. 

The  'Pensions'  formed  tlie  last  chapter  of  demands  on  the  Cassette  and 
tended  to  absorb  it  entirely.  They  increased  unreasonably  each  year,  jump- 
ing up  from  2.5,000  francs  in  1S0.J  to  06, 000  francs  in  I80(j,  S.5,000  francs 
in  1807,  loo, i80  francs  in  180'J.  Naturally,  when  once  acquired  they  became 
a  right;  and,  just  as  it  occurred  under  the  old  regime,  the  children  of  the 
pensioners  insisted  on  a  right  of  reversion  and  held  themselves  free  from 
any  obligation  of  gratitude.  All  the  resources  which  might  have  been  so 
usefully  employed  in  accidental  aid  were  thus  absorbed  by  degrees,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  were  certain  appeals  to  be  resisted,  how  could 
one  who  had  risen  to  so  great  a  height  of  fortune  refuse  to  make  one's 
former  companions  sure  of  daily  bread?  Almost  all  Josephine's  pensioners 
belonged  to  this  category.  First,  there  were  people  Irom  the  colonies  ;  a 
few  names  which  were  known  :  Madame  O'Gorman,  Madame  Mantelle, 
Madame  Dillon;  then  bourgeois  names:  Chaurand,  Crusand,  Leloutre,  Mau- 
ger ;  these  had  been  among  the  most  wealthy.  After  them  came  'Persons 
whom  Her  Majesty  has  known,'  and  the  largest  share  fell  to  these.  By  the 
aid  of  those  names  only,  almost  the  whole  history  of  the  Vicomtesse  de 
Beauharnais  might  be  re-constructed,  and  the  social  spheres  through  which 
she  had  passed  be  re-animated.  Madame  Duplessis,  Mademoiselle  Lannoy, 
Madame  Lefebvre,  Madame  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Bayers-Maumont  with  her 
two  nieces,  Madame  de  Montule  and  Mademoiselle  Marliani,  mean  Marti- 
nique and  St.  Domingo.  .Madame  de  Montmorin,  ne'e  Morin  de  Banneville, 
who  has  the  largest  pension,  3,600  francs,  means  Fonlainebleau.  The 
various  associations  of  Paris  are  represented  by  .Madame  de  la  Rochelam- 
berl,  ne'e  Lostanges,    Madame  de    Pardaillan    de   Launay,    Madame    Cazotte, 
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nee  lloiguaii,  the  prophet's  widow  ;  Mademoiselle  Carman  de  Saint-Etieiiuc, 
Madame  de  Barruel-lieauvert,  Madame  de  Gesliii,  Madame  de  Gercy,  Madame 
de  Grasse,  Madame  Maille  de  Bre/.c,  nee  Joly  de  Fleury,  Madame  de 
Guerchy,  ne'e  du  Roux  de  Sigy,  the  Ambassador's  daughter-in-law  Madame  de 
Mordant-Massiac,  nee  de  Bongars,  Madame  de  Signemont,  Madame  de  Vil- 
lers-Vaudey,  ne'e  Jourdain  de  Saint-Sauveur,  Madame  de  Villef'ort,  Mesdames 
de  Verey,  Madame  de  la  Tournee-Polastron,  Madame  de  Luynes  de  Fon- 
tenelles,  Madame  de  Gavagnac,  M.  de  Goyon,  M.  de  Saint-Pern,  M.  de 
Girardin,  M.  Dieudonne  de  France,  M.  de  Montboissier-Beaufort-Canillai-,- — 
and  how  many  others  might  be  enumerated  ! 

There  were  also  a  few  minor  officers  of  the  Households  of  the  Ring 
and  the  princes,  three  women  who  had  nursed  the  children  of  Louis  XVI., 
a  few  officers  of  the  Royal  Hunt,  and  some  of  the  readers  to  the  King's 
aunts,  Mesdames  de  France,  and  then  came  the  commonalty  :  infirm  old 
women,  female  penitents,  officers'  widows,  young  people  whose  education 
was  paid  for;  finally  the  anonymous  recipients  of  charity  :  21,000  francs  a 
year  for  'the  bread  of  the  poor'  at  Saint-Cloud,  960  francs  at  Sevres, 
2,880  francs  to  the  orphanage  for  girls  in  the  Rue  du  Pot-de-Fer,  1,000 
francs  to  the  parochial  charities  of  the  Madeleine,  2,400  francs  to  the 
ladies  of  the  Maternity  Society.  This  was  an  obligation  upon  sovereignty, 
inseparable  from  that  supreme  rank,  due  to  the  parishes  and  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  official  'assistance.'  But  the  whole  of  it,  '  secours,'  pensions 
and  alms  never  exceeded  the  sum  allotted  for  those  purposes.  If  the 
Empress  assigned  a  rather  large  donation  to  anyone  who  interested  her 
especially,  the  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  distributed  just  so  much  the  less 
among  the  ordinary  petitioners.  It  is  traditional — and  the  legend  has  even 
received  official  sanction  in  the  form  of  a  marble  statue — that  Josephine 
took  a  pre-eminent  part  in  the  '  Establishment  consecrated  to  Old  Age,' 
known  as  Sainte-Perine's.  The  importance  of  that  establishment  in  the 
French  society  of  the  period  is  well  known,  and  any  author  who  desires  to 
narrate  the  story  of  the  latter  years  of  the  loyal  and  ruined  nobility  of 
France  ought  to   devote   a  chapter  to  it ;  but,   although   the  Empress  figured 
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as  its   nominal   patroness,   altlioiigh   Cliailla   and  filaux.   its  foiuulors,  adornotl 
their  prospectus  with    Ik  r  name   anti    even    insrrihecl    it    on    a     niarhh-    lahlel 
in   lilt-   iVont   of    their    h()ii>c.    she    never    ex|)ende<l    any    of     her    own     money 
upon  it.      Il  was   Napoleon  who  purchased — for    224,640  francs    out    nl     his 
'Grande    cassette' — one  hundred  secured  places,  and   undertook    in    ;iiMilii>n 
to     p;iv    thiily    ;miiMal     |)ensions    of    (UK)  francs.       Me    reserved    to     his    wife 
the   li'dil    of  nomination  t<>   liu'  iiiiiuircd   places  ;  hence    the   erroneous  state- 
ment.      After  all,   oidv    live    years    had    elapsed    before    the   founders    of  the 
institution,  who  were  also   its    governors,   failed  to   meet  their   engagements, 
and  after  a  commission   had   been  appointed  to  examine   into  their  resources, 
in  accordance   with    the   (l(>(iee   of   the    17th    of    .Fanuary,    1806,    wliich    sub- 
jected  all   such    establishments    to    the    supervision    of     the    Government,    il 
appeared   that   no    guarantee    of  stability  for    the    old    people   who    had   pur- 
chased  their  admission    to    the    institution   of   Sainte-Perine  existed.     Three 
decrees  dispossessed  the  founders  and  assigned   the  direction  to  the  Council 
General  of  Hospitals,   who    had    to    spend  200.000  francs  a  year   more   than 
the  revenue  of  the   institution  upon   it.     Nevertheless,  until   1810,  Josephine 
retained    the   right  of   nomination  to    any  of    the    one    hundred    and    thirty 
places  founded   by  Napoleon  as  each  became    vacant.     The  competition  was 
so  great,    the    applications    were   so   numerous,    signed    by  such    names    and 
supported    bv    such    claims,    that    it  was    no    wonder    the    favours    bestowed 
bv    the    Kmprcss   should   be   far-famed;   and   it   is   probable    that   the    reputa- 
tion   for    inexhaustible    beneficence    which     attaches     to     her    in     history    is 
largely  due  to  that  cause. 

.Ml  this  of  course  meant  much  writing,  the  reading  of  many  letters, 
and  at  least  the  listening  to  reports,  but  il  did  not  constitute  the  whole 
of  Josephine's  work.  Although  after  hei-  marriage  with  the  Vicomte  de 
Beauharnais.  her  hand-writing  and  her  orthography  became  exceptionally 
meritorious  for  the  lime  she  lived  in,  it  was  essential  from  the  date  of 
the  Consulate  for  Life  that  she  should  possess  the  necessary  information  to 
fit   her  for   the  place  she  was  to    fill.      Il  was    expedient   for  instance   that 
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she   should   know    enough    of  liistory  and    geography  to    avoid  making  mis- 
takes concerning   the     foreigners   who    were   flocking   to    Paris    from    every 
part    of    Europe.      She    knew    enough   of    France    as     it   luid    been    not   to 
bkmder,   except  voluntarily,    in   the  matter   of   families   and    marriages,    she 
was   io-norant,    like  a    good    Frenchwoman,    of     everything   outside     France, 
and  to  that  knowledge,  more  requisite  for  the  Empress    than   for  the  wife   of 
the    First    Consul — so    simple    when    one    has    been    educated    in    it    from 
childhood,    so    complicated    when    one    has    to    acquire    it    in   after-life — she 
had    to    attain     in     one    year,      and     while    the     whirlwind     was     sweeping 
her    upward    to    the    heights.       Books    would    have    been    of    no    avail    to 
her.      A   book    gives     answers    only   to   those    who    question    it    aright  ;    he 
who   knows    what    book    it   is    that    will    teach    him    is    already    instructed. 
Not    only    had   Josephine  no   such    knowledge,   but  let   us    only  think  of  the 
mass   of  books  she   would  have    to  deal    with,   and    all    the    useless   digres- 
sions !     She    wanted    ideas   ready-made,    information,    superficial,   but  accu- 
rate,   which    she    might   assimilate    at   need,    and   such    anecdotes    as    would 
impress    certain    facts    upon    her   memory,    in    order   to    enable    her   to    be 
sure   of  the    exact   titles    of  persons,   their  places    of    abode,    their    respec- 
tive   nationality    and     degrees    of    relationship  ;     so    that  at    audiences    and 
Drawing-Rooms     she     might    be    able    to    flatter    the    vanity    of    "  persons 
presented"    by    an     appropriate    question    or    remark    to    each,    making    it 
evident  that  the   Empress  was    acquainted  with   their  several    families,    their 
works,  or  other  special  claims  to  distinction,  and  that  they  themselves  were 
rated     at    their    true    value     and    importance.       Josephine    had    found    the 
very   man  to   fdl  the  office  of  instructor  in  such  a  case.     This  was   the  Abbe 
Nicolas   Halna,    a    personage    whose    career,    though     varied    and   somewhat 
erratic,  had  enabled  him  lo  acquire   a  vast   amount  of  information   :    first  as 
a    medical   student,    secondly  as   a    priest,    thirdly    as    tutor  to    the    Durfort 
children,   fourthly  as  a   professor   in  and  afterwards  principal  of  the   College 
of   Sedan.      In   addition  to  these  vicissitudes,    he  had  served  Avith    the  Engi- 
neers'   Corps     during   the    Revolution,  been    surgeon   in    a   hospital,    master 
of  a  school    in  the     Faubourg    Saint-Marceau,    secretary    of    the    Council  of 
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llic     \'Ao\c    Polyteohniqiie,     professor    of    geography    al    tlic    l»rylaiice,     and 
when    Uemusat    clisiritcrred    lum    lor  .li>sepliine,    lio    was    a    teaclicr    al     llie 
Ecole  do  Pontainebleau.      In   ..rdi-r  to  juslily  a  salary  of  4,200  francs,    "the 
wife    of    llie    First    Consul,  "     Ilalna    tells    us     himself,     "  iiad    the     lithr    of 
librarian  given  to    me,    hut    willioiit    any    duties,    because    she    <lid    not    \vi>li 
to    pass   for    rociuiring    to    be   taught    like    a   ehild."       This    teaching,    wliieh 
the  Abbe,  who    iiad  a  readiness    for   recantations   and  was  fertile  in   dedica- 
tions,   describes,  at    the   Restoration,    when    he    was     full    of    royalist    and 
religious   zeal,    as    infantine,    was   neither  so   simple   to  give    nor  so   easy  to 
receive.    Josephine  applied  herself  to  learning  so  scrupulously  that  she  could 
not  forgive   herself  if  she  made  a  mistake  in  any  lesson  she  had    to  recite. 
One  day    she   asked   llio    Portuguese  Minister  for  news  of  the    health  of  the 
Prince    regnant   instead    of    regent,   as   she    intended,    and    was    so    troubled 
that   she   actually  wept  for  her  error.      She  was   in   the  right  :    a   great   part 
of  the    popularity,   or    at    least  of  the    consideration    and    the   praise    which 
were  bestowed  upon  her  in  Europe  was  due  to  that  charming  way   of  hers. 
People   were  astonished  that  she  should  be   so   well-informed   about   every- 
thing ;    they   were  flattered  by   her  accuracy,    and   retired   well-pleased   :    it 
was  said  afterwards,  and  said  truly,  that  she  knew  more  than  the  princesses 
of  the  old  regime,  and  the  only  trace  of  the  'parvenue'  that  the  most  captious 
could   reproach  her    witli  was  that  she  was  almost  too  well  informed! 

Before  leaving  her  private  apartment  Josephine  received  a  visit  from 
her  doctor.  There  was  no  regularly-appointed  physician  to  the  Empress  in 
the  Emperor's  Medical  Household,  but  M.  Leclerc  acted  in  that  capacity. 
His  intimacy  with  Corvisart,  rather  than  his  titles,  had  led  to  his  obtaining 
such  a  distinction  ;  but  those  titles  were  Ffead  {docteiir  regent),  of  the  Faculty 
of  Paris,  Physician  to  the  Chatelet  and  the  Hospital  of  Saint-Cyr,  Professor 
to  the  Faculty,  Physician-in-chief  of  Saint-Antoine.  He  was.  apart  IVom 
all  this,  a  very  distinguished  man,  remarkably  skilful  in  practice  and 
devoteil  to  his  profession.  When  he.  died,  in  January  1808,  of  a  scratch 
incurred  in  dissecting,  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Horcau,  a  pupil  oi  Cor- 
visart,   whose   Lemons  sur  les  maladies  da  coeur  he  edited.     Horeau   did  not 
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leave    the    Empress,   he    attended   her   in  her  last    illness,     and    afterwards, 
renouncing  medicine,  he  became  Sub-Prefect  of  Pontoise. 

Although  Josephine  had  perfect  health,  and  bore  fatigue  and  bad  weather 
after  the  marvellous  fashion  of  women,  she  was  always  imagining  herself 
ill,  incessantly  asking  for  remedies,  and  taking  medicine  ;  so  that  by 
degrees  she  succeeded  in  injuring  her  system.  When  Leclerc  or  Horeau 
could  no  longer  refuse  her  appeal  for  useless  drugs  they  called  in  Cor- 
visart,  who  came  to  the  consultation,  and  with  smiling  gravity  ordered 
pills.  These  were  made  of  bread  crumbs,  the  Empress  immediately 
became  convalescent,  and  made  the  First  Physician  a  handsome  pre- 
sent ;  for  instance  that  tortoise-shell  and  gold  snuff-box  which  may  be 
seen  at  the  Musee  de  Cluny.  The  worst  ailments  she  ever  had  were 
headaches,  but  those  were  infrequent,  considering  the  sort  of  life  she  led, 
and  not  so  violent  but  that  she  could  get  rid  of  them  when  there  was 
something  to  be  done   to  please  the  Emperor. 


* 

*      * 


Precisely  at  eleven  o'clock,  for  in  all  the  actions  of  her  exterior  life 
she  was  punctual  and  exact  to  the  utmost,  the  Empress  came  out  of  her 
private  apartment,  in  the  almost  out-door  costume  already  described,  and 
holding  a  lace  handkerchief  in  her  gloved  hand.  There  were  no  pockets 
in  the  gowns,  and  it  was  not  imtil  about  1812  that  reticules,  which  had 
been  used  by  the  women  of  the  Directory  period,  were  resumed,  with 
the  addition  of  gold-work    and   stones   in    the    clasp,    after  the  new  fashion. 

Accompanied  by  the  Lady  of  the  Palace  of  the  day,  who  was  usually 
present  at  the  conclusion  of  her  toilet,  she  entered  the  Yellow  Salon,  and 
tlie  ladies  whom  she  had  caused  to  be  invited  to  breakfast  were  intro- 
duced. Napoleon,  since  the  filmpire  at  least,  breakfasted  alone  in  his 
apartment;  the  meal  was  served  on  a  small  portable  table  and  despatched 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Josephine,  on  the  contrary,  had  retained  the 
custom    of   receiving    women  at   breakfast,    and    these    were,    the    Lady   in 
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alteiulancc,    llu'    l.;nlv    w  Im    resided    al    llii'     liiileiies,    ikjI    seldom    llie    Lad\ 
iii-Wailiiig,  llieii  persons   belonging;  l<i  the  Court,    most   rieqiieiilly    llie  wives 
of   tricul   ol'lieials,    Generals,    Ministers,    or    Councillors   ol    Slale  ;    sometimes 
also  women    who  weif   not    ol    the    ollieial    work! — but  no  foreigners,   no  one 

whosoever     eonneeted     willi    tlif    dipl atists     accredited     to    the    hlmperor, 

and,  as    a    matter   ol    course,    never  any   men. 

Breakfast  was  announceil  hv  the  i'relecl  ol  the  i'alace,  and  the  Knipress 
passed  into  the  Salon  de  Service  where  the  table  was  laid.  The  attend- 
ants, under  the  direction  of  Uichauil.  In  i  butler,  in  a  fancy  coat,  were  the 
two  '  lirst"  valets-de-chambre,  Frerc  and  Douville,  the  Mamelulie  and  the 
valels-de-chambre  '  d'appartement.'  The  menu,  planned  for  ten  persons, 
included  a  soup,  four  hors-d'cEuvres,  two  removes,  six  entr<^es,  two 
roasts,  six  entremets,  six  sweet  dishes.  The  wine  was  Beaune  anil  two 
bottles  of  choice  Burgundy.  CofTee  was  served  at  table  with  liqueurs,  a  half- 
bottle  being  allowed.  Josephine,  who  ate  1ml  little,  did  the  honours  with 
charming  grace  and  almost  an  air  of  equality,  inviting  confidences,  making 
her  guests  tell  her  the  stories  in  circulation,  and  carefully  storing  them 
up,  for  she  knew  that  nothing  pleased  llu-  Emperor  better  than  to  have 
them  retailed  to  him,  and  thai  the  town  gossip  interested  him  much. 
Between  women  thus  brought  together,  whatever  the  diflerence  ol  rank, 
there  was  less  restraint,  and  besides,  Josephine  excelled  in  putting  ques- 
tions, in  turning  the  answers  to  advantage,  and  jjossessed  to  perfection 
the  art  of  conversation,  much  celebrated  in  verse  in  those  days,  but 
practised   slill   heller  in   prose. 

Occasionally,  the  Emperor  came  down  :  if  he  found  persons  present 
not  belonging  to  the  Court,  he  would  look  sulky,  and  the  Empress  would 
rise  immediately  and  pass  into  her  private  rooms  with  him.  If  Josephine's 
ladies  only,  or  others  whom  he  knew,  were  present,  he  would  remain, 
take  a  seat,  and  begin  to  tease  this  one  or  that  one,  not  ill-naturedly, 
but  in  a  way  which  showed  that  he  kijew  too  much.  Sometimes  he  would 
carry  the  jest  too  far,  and  il  became  embarrassing,  even  cruel,  but  lur- 
tunately  these  incursions  by  Napoleon  were  rare. 
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After  breakfast,  Josephine  returned  to  her  salon,  for  even  the  least 
little  walk  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries  \Yas  impossible.  It  was  not 
until  the  end  of  1810,  when  Marie  Louise  was  expecting  the  birth  of  her 
child,  that  ihe  Emperor  had  the  terrace  on  the  edge  of  the  water  reserved 
for  his  own  use;  it  was  not  until  the  following  year  that  a  subterranean 
passage  was  constructed,  so  that  the  terrace  might  be  reached  from  the 
Palace  without  the  assembling  of  a  crowd.  Before  that  time  all  walking 
exercise  was  impossible,  except  on  condition  of  going  in  a  carriage  by 
the  Route  de  Saint-Germain  or  the  Grande  Route  de  I'Eperon  de  I'Em- 
pereur  (Avenues  de  la  Grande-Armee  et  de  Neuilly)  to  the  Porte  Maillot, 
in  order  to  reach  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  or  by  Chaillot  and  Passy  to  La 
Muette ;  there  was  no  more  direct  road,  and  once  there,  what  was  there 
to  do  ?  Only  two  of  the  avenues,  the  Route  Imperiale  and  the  Longue 
Allee  were  practicable  for  vehicles,  all  ended  in  rond-points  Avithout 
perspective,  and  the  vegetation  was  as  little  attractive  as  the  view. 
Moreover,  the  Bois  with  its  desolate  neighbourhood — uninhabited  from  the 
Barriere  de  I'Etoile — was  by  no  means  safe,  and  when,  by  a  rare  chance, 
Josephine  went  there  on  any  but  hunting  days,  she  was  accompanied  by 
an  Equerry,  followed  by  a  carriage,  and  escorted  by  her  picket,  an  officer, 
a  trumpeter  and  fourteen  chasseurs. 

The  Emperor,  as  though  he  needed  some  excitement,  or  that  his  health 
required  it,  took  to  hunting  every  now  and  then.  Josephine  had  no  taste 
for  any  kind  of  sport;  indeed  she  could  hardly  keep  from  crying  at  the 
'  hallali,'  the  '  curee  '  made  her  sick,  and  she  considered  the  hunt  suc- 
cessful only  when  there  was  no  '  find  '  or  if  she  obtained  mercy  for  a 
poor  animal  hiding  under  her  carriage  ;  yet  she  followed  all  the  '  near 
iiunts '  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  Marly,  Saint-Germain,  Versailles,  strove 
to  appear  brave  in  the  bad  parts  of  the  forest,  not  to  scream,  at  least  in 
the  Emperor's  hearing,  and  to  look  interested  in  the  sport,  although  she 
haled  even  a  quiet  walk  anywhere  except  in  a  park. 

Thus  she  did  not  regret  the  privation  of  exercise,  but  settled  down  in 
her    salon  contentedly.     Now  and   then    she  would  play   a   game  of  billiards 
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•liaml)erl;iii»  wIki  exerted  all  his  ingenuity  to  get  beaten  :  or,  i| 
none  l>iit  persons  oC  tlic  Household  were  present,  she  would  play  on  the 
harp  that  stood  in  a  corner — just  a  few  light  touciies  almost  amounting  to 
an  air — always  the  same,  for  she  |i;i,l  n,)!  progressed  in  llir  imisical  talent 
which  her  father  attributed  to  licr  when  she  left  the  Convent  th-  la  I'lo- 
vidence.  More  frequently  she  worked  at  her  tapestry  frame.  Her 
appointed  purveyor  of  the  necessaries  and  adjuncts  was  Mademoiselle 
Dubucquoi  Lalouctte,  who  persuaded  her  that  as  the  Queen  had  done 
tapestry  work,  and  made  the  ladies  of  her  Court  do  the  same,  nothing 
was  more  becoming,  ami  indeed  that  it  was  of  necessity.  Mademoiselle 
Dubucquoi  traced  the  patterns  and  outlined  the  work  on  the  design,  so 
that  there  was  only  the  fdling-in  to  do,  but  this  was  quite  enough  for 
Josephine.  She  fully  believed  that  she  had  worked  the  whole  fiirniture 
of  the  salon  at  Malmaison — the  furniture  in  white  silk  with  the  doulde  J 
wreathed  with  miniature  hundred-leaved  roses — also  the  rolls  of  tapestry 
that  were  put  away  in  the  wardrobe-rooms,  an  entire  suite  of  furniture 
on  an  amaranth  ground  with  the  Muses  profded  in  white,  an  entire  suite 
on  cherry-coloured  ground  with  antique  figures  representing  bronzes, 
besides  any  number  of  'pieces'  and  strips;  pink  upon  white,  black  upon 
green,  screens,  pictures  in  chenille,  not  to  mention  all  the  chairs  in  the 
Emperor's  private  rooms.  In  the  will  made  at  St.  Helena  Napoleon 
claimed  these  chairs  for  his  son. 

No  reading.  She  subscribed  to  the  periodicals  and  large  books  with 
engravings  that  were  published  by  subscription  ;  this  cost  her  1,800  or 
2,000  francs  a  year  ;  especially  botanical  woiks  with  beautiful  coloured 
illustrations,  but  these  were  not  for  reading.  It  was  only  when  travelling 
that  the  idea  of  having  a  hundred  francs'  worth  of  volumes  bought  for 
her  to  read  occurred  to  her.  True,  she  had  the  Bibliotheque  du  Louvre 
at  her  disposal  when  in  Paris,  and  when  at  Malmaison  the  library  there; 
but  what  did  that  signify  when  she  did  not  read,  and  did  not  employ  a 
reader?  Unless  it  were  a  romance  in  which  she  thought  to  find  some 
allusion   to  her   own    position,    or  to  her   future,    she   never   looked  at  print; 
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indeed   she   liad   llio    sort    of    dread   of  it,    so    frequent  among    women,    and 
also    their    contempt     for    it    as     a    useless     and    idle    thing.       When     this 
Empress,   who    spent    a    million   a   year    upon   her   dress,    wanted    to   read   a 
novel,  price  thirty  sous,  she  would  borrow,   but  lake  good  care  not  to  buy  it! 
No,    nothing,    neither   reading,   nor    music,   nor   walking,    only    conversa- 
tion.    No    soonci-  had    she  returned    with   her    guests    to    the    Yellow    Salon 
than   the    persons  who  had  audience  for   the    day  began   to    assemble  in  the 
First  Salon.     All    sorts   of    people  came    :    people    from    the     colonies    who 
had    been  ruined   by    the  revolt    of  the    negroes,    and    had    discovered   their 
more   or  less  direct  connection    with  the  Tascher  family  ;    people  belonging 
to  the  former  society  who   were  suddenly  reminded   by  an  inspiration  from 
Heaven  that  they   had  met,  somewhere,  a  Vicomtesse  de  Beauharnais — who, 
by   the  by,    was  but  a   nobody — and    had   suddenly   fallen   in    love   with  that 
lady,  people  of  the    new   society — the  Court   society,    of  course — for  all    the 
severity  of    etiquette    was    reserved    for  the    faithful   and  devoted  adherents 
of  the   Empire.     A  ci-devant  marquis  was   admitted    straight    off,   with  wife 
and   children,   to  the  presence   of  her  whom  ten   years  afterwards  he  would 
call   "the  tyrant's  wife,"  while  a   superior  officer,  a  commandant  or  a  major, 
would  have   the  greatest  difficulty   in    getting    through    the  barriers,    unless 
he  bore  a    name    of    the    past,    and  had    fired    on    the    sans-culottes    at    the 
outset  of  his   career.       The    intimacy  with    Charlotte    Robespierre,   who  had 
formerly  been   sufficiently   in   favour  to    be  presented   with   Josephine's    por- 
trait,   but  whose   mere  name  woidd    now   have    put  the  visitors  of   mark   to 
flight,  was   broken   off,  also  the  Empress's  friendship  with  Madame  de  Creny, 
with    Madame     Mailly    de    Chateau-Renaud,    with    Madame     Hamelin,     with 
Madame   de  Carvoisin,   with   Madame  Hainguerlot,  with  Madame  Tallien.      It 
had  required  a  stern  manifestation  of  Napoleon's   express  will   to  break    the 
latter  tie;   for  a  long  time  Josephine  had  persisted  in  receiving  her  old  friend 
in    the   morning;   then — the  morning  being  unsafe — in   making  appointments 
with  her  by  night;   but  upon  her  marriage  Avith  M.  de  Garaman,  the  Emperor 
formally,  even  sternly,   insisted  upon  a  complete  breach:   this  less  on  account 
of  the  wife    than  of  the  husband.      Thus  were  most  of    the  connections  she 
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liatl  ioiiiictl  (luring  tlur  Itovolutioii  cflacctl  Irom  .l(jst'|)liiae's  life,  and  as 
these  had  conslilulcd,  with  tin-  i-xteptitm  cil  a  tew  Creoles,  llic  uIkjIc  oI 
her  sui'ial  circle,  in  order  (<>  lorni  a  new  one  she  had  to  lall  hack  upon 
the  laniily  til  her  lirsl  hiishaiid  and  her  own,  on  eviTyoni-  related  U)  in 
connected  with  ihc  Heauharnais  or  the  Tascheis  in  even  the  most  remote 
degree.  She  allachcd  hensell  especially  to  the  Beauhaniais,  hecause  they 
were  better  known,  inoie  talked-ol,  had  titles,  and  stiNcd  her  as  beaters 
so  to  speak;  what  she  obtained  lor  them  would  he  incredible  were  it  not 
capable  ol    positive  and   precise  verilication. 

A  seat  in  the  Senate  for  the  ex-cousin,  Claude  de  Beauharnais,  with 
senatorship.  the  title  of  count,  a  salary  ol  24,00U  francs  charged  upon 
the  Emperor's  privy  purse,  gratuities  on  the  scale  of  100,000  francs 
in  one  sum  ;  the  post  of  Lady-in-waiting  to  l^rincess  Caroline  for  his 
second  wife.  Mademoiselle  Fortin  -  Uuplessis,  and  for  Stephanie,  his 
daughter  by  his  lirst  wife,  adoption  by  the  Emperor,  and  a  throne  in 
Germany. 

For  Fanny,  the  mother  of  Claude  de  Beauharnais,  a  pension  of  24,000 
francs  from  Napoleon's  privy  purse  and  annual  gratuities  of  10,000  francs. 
Claude's  first  wife  was  a  Lezay-Marnezia  ;  for  her  brother,  Adrian  Lezay, 
Josephine  got  the  legation  of  Salzburg,  the  Prefecture  of  the  Lower-Khine, 
a  salary  of  5,000  francs  a  month  in  180(5  and  1807  from  the  Cassette  and 
numberless  gratuities. 

Claude  had  a  sister,  Madame  de  Barral.  Her  husband  was  made  prefect, 
baron,  donee,  general  of  brigade  ;  his  uncle,  formerly  Bishop  of  Troyes, 
had  a  pension  of  3,000  francs  from  the  piivy  puise  ;  his  brother-indaw  was 
made  Bishop  of  Meaux  and  first  almoner  to  the  Empress  ;  another  brother- 
in-law  was  made  chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Westphalia,  and  his  wife 
'Lady'  to  the  Princess  Pauline;  another  was  made  First  President  of  the 
Court  ol   Grenoble,    after  having  been    a  deputy   to  the  Corps  Legislatif. 

Alexandre  de  Beauharnais  had  a  b.iother,  "le  feal  Beauharnais,"  deputy 
Irom  the  nobility  of  Paris  to  the  States-General,  colonel-adjutant  in  the 
army   of   Cond6,    the  most  irreconcilable  of  royalists:    after   1801,   Josephine 
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wanted  to  have  him  made  a  general  in  the  service  of  Spain;  she  had  him 
recalled  to  France  in  1802  ;  his  piopcrty  was  restored  to  him  and  he  was 
appointed  Minister  in  I'^lriiria,  then  Ambassador  to  Spain.  There  he  did 
one  stupid  thing  alter  aiiolhcr  :  Napoleon  had  to  recall  him  and  afterwards 
to  pay  his  debts.  There  was  nothing  to  be  done  with  the  family  of  this 
Beauharnais  ;  his  first  wife,  nee  Beauharnais,  divorced  him  and  married  a 
negro;  lie  himself  married  Mademoiselle  de  Gohausen,  a  canoness  of  the 
order  of  Lobeck  in  Lusace,  whom  he  had  known  during  the  emigration; 
she  was  really  too  Germanic.  Josephine  took  charge  of  his  daughter  by 
his  first  wife,  and  put  some  constraint  upon  her  to  effect  her  marriage 
with  Lavallette,  an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Bonaparte  :  at  the  Empire  she 
was  appointed  a  Lady-of-the-Bedchamber  by  special  favour ;  Lavallette  was 
only  a  bourgeois. 

The  mother  of  Francois  and  Alexandre  Beauharnais  was  a  Pivart  de 
Chastule,  a  family  extinct  in  the  male  line ;  but  it  boasted  the  most  pre- 
cious of  daughters,  for  she  married  a  younger  La  Rochefoucauld  under  the 
legitimate  kings  ;  she  never  could  have  dreamed  of  such  fortune  as  the 
Empire  brought  to  her. 

Aunt  Fanny's  name  was  Mouchard,  and  she  had  a  sister  who  married 
a  cousin,  Mouchard  de  Chaban,  an  officer  in  the  Gardes;  her  son  was  made 
Prefect,  Counsellor  of  State  and  Intendant  of  the  Finances  of  the  Hanseatic 
Departments. 

It  was  the  same  thing  with  the  Taschers  ;  but,  in  the  case  of  certain 
members  of  that  connexion,  the  motive  may  have  been  a  sense  of  the 
befitting,  or  even  affection.  For  instance,  Josephine  had  an  allowance  of 
100,000  francs  a  year  secured  to  her  mother,  who  drew  upon  the  Emperor 
at  random,  and  she  brought  her  uncle  Tascher  from  the  Islands,  after  his 
six  children,  and  installed  him  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoire,  bedecked  him 
with  the  Legion,  paid  his  debts,  and  adopted  his  son  and  daughter  in 
order  to  make  royal  marriages  for  them.  Then,  the  Sanois,  her  cousins- 
germane — her  mother  being  a  Desvergers  de  Sanois — the  Audiffredy  cousins, 
an  old  maiden  lady,  a  Tascher,  of  Bordeaux,   another,  who  had  formerly  been 
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a  nun,  ami  i-voii  llial  Madame  cle  Copons  del  Moi-,  m'e  Desvergeis  ili-  Mau- 
pertuis,  mi  w  liom  Hoiiapailc  sclllcil  a  pension  ol  G,UUO  liaiics  for  supplying 
iiilormali(jn  to  llic  corrospoiulcnts  ot  »l  Anlraigues.  Tlierc  was  riolliiiig  lo  he 
said  against  tliis,  liuwcver,  or  against  the  assistance  that  was  given  t<j  Mailaine 
Tildon,  to  Madame  Tidly,  nc'c  Tartanson ;  and,  except  in  the  case  of  Tascher 
marriages — there  Josephine  aimed  high — she  ilid  Mdlhing  for  her  relatives 
that  was  not  legitimate  in  licr  position;  she  did  not  desire  to  secure  any 
ailvanlage  lor  herself.  Beller  still,  she  iiKule  Moreau  de  Saint-Mery  Coun- 
sellor of  Stale  ■A\\i\  Adiiniiistrator-General  of  i'arnia,  ;iiid  pictcurcd  a  seat 
al  the  Cour  des  Comptes  for  M.  I'crier  tie  Tremcmonl  ;  but  really  line  was 
hei-  discovi-ry  at  Bordeaux  of  M.  Lalaurie  de  Monbadon,  whose  aunt  had 
been — as  Marquise  de  Durfort — Lady-of-the-Bedchamber  lo  Mesdames;  under 
the  name  of  Comte  de  Montcassin  he  himself  had  been  colonel  of  the 
infantry  regiment  oi  Auvergne.  The  kinship  was  no  doubt  distant  and  very 
doubtful,  bul  Madame  Lafaurie  ne'e  Chaperon  de  Terrefort,  proved  a  sort 
ol  relationsliip  to  the  Desvergers,  on  the  side  of  her  motlier,  nee  de 
Gaigneron  des  Vallons  ;  this  sufliced  to  get  M.  Lafaurie  made  Mayor  of 
Borilraux  in  1805,  Governor  of  the  imperial  I'llacc  in  1808,  Senator  and 
Count  of  the  Empire  in  180',).  lUiL  there  is  something  better  slill;  because 
he  bore  the  same  name  as  herself,  Josephine  sought  out  at  Orleans  a  certain 
M.  Tascher  who  was  a  retired  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Penthicvre  dra- 
goons, and  her  cousin  in   ihe  twenty-first  degree! 

All  this  was  not  done  without  solicitation  and  scheming,  without  recom 
mendations,  audiences  and  conversations.  And  no  doubt  our  researches 
have  brought  to  light  only  a  part — a  very  small  part — of  the  benefits 
bestowed  by  Josephine  upon  her  relatives.  We  may  judge  from  the 
favours  obtained  by  these  two  families  onlv — Beauharnais  and  Tascher — 
what  an  amount  of  business  Josephine  must  have  had  to  get  through, 
how  importunate  were  the  demands  on  her,  and  how  importunate  she  hail 
to  be  in  her  turn,  what  a  number  gt  dilferent  faces  the  Yellow  Salon 
must  have  seen,  all  haggard  with  entreaty,  all  wearing  a  coaxing  and 
hypocritical  aspect,  all  agitated  by  ambition,  all  full  of  covetousness. 
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The  oreat  'orates'  of  all — those  in  which  life  was  at  stake — were 
but  seldom  craved  or  granted.  Happily  it  was  not  every  day  that  Josephine 
had  to  receive  a  Madame  de  Polignac,  and  to  force  the  door  of  Napoleon's 
cabinet  three  times  in  order  to  save  a  head.  But  the  small  graces, 
those  which  implied  a  place,  a  title,  a  pension  or  a  gift  of  money,  were 
in  the  day's  work  of  every  day  ;  from  twelve  o'clock  to  live  the  raison- 
d'etre  of  Josephine  was  the  consideration  of  them.  From  1792,  M.  de 
Beauharnais  being  merely  Marechal  de  Camp  and  she  being  separated 
from  him,  she  '  recommended.'  She  recommended  during  the  Terror, 
and  it  was  unlucky  for  her  that  she  did  so.  She  recommended  under 
the  Directory,  and  sometimes  to  her  own  advantage.  From  the  date  of  the 
Eighteenth  Brumaire  it  became  a  mania.  Volumes  might  be  made  of  her 
known  letters  of  recommendation  if  they  were  brought  to  light.  In  the 
archives  of  the  Ministries  it  is  impossible  to  open  an  official  '  dossier 
without  coming  upon  a  letter  in  which  Josephine  recommends.  And  what 
are  the  letters  that  remain  in  comparison  with  the  spoken  words  that  have 
perished?  Each  time  that  a  minister  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  her  she 
talked  to  him  about  a  protege  and  slipped  a  '  memoire'  with  a  petition 
into  his  hand.  This  took  at  the  War  Ministry  with  Berthier,  it  did 
not  take  with  Garnol;  he  went  direct  to  the  First  Consul  with  his  port- 
folio full  of  letters  of  this  kind  from  Madame  Bonaparte.  "What  do  you 
wish  me  to  do?"  he  asked.  "Keep  these  letters  as  documents,"  replied 
Bonaparte,  "and  tell  the  people  who  want  to  get  at  you  through  them 
tliat  I  have  requested  you  to  give  no  places  to  schemers."  And  Josephine 
said  to  him  afterwards:  "My  dear  Monsieur  Carnot,  pay  no  regard  to  my 
recommendations  and  marginal  notes,  they  are  got  from  me  by  dint  of 
importunity,  and  I  give  them  to  everybody  without  attaching  any  importance 
to  them." 

For  one  Carnot  who  went  straight  up  to  the  obstacle  and  found  it  to 
be  a  sham,  how  many,  more  easy  to  intimidate,  less  resolute  and  more 
servile,  j)ut  on  special  spectacles  to  inspect  a  'dossier,'  and  failed  to 
perceive     that    the   one   document    which     ought    to     have    been    there    was 
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missing;  how  many,  lliiiiking  to  advance  lliomsclves  and  gain  favour,  filled 
their  respective  athiiinistratioiis  with  (hil)ious  personages,  some  of  them 
rogues,  others  traitors,  with  men  who  ghiricd  in  llicir  infamy  like  Vitrolles 
and  narrnel-Beauvert,  to  note  only  the  most  notorious  examples!  For 
Josephine  did  not  iminire,  diil  not  discuss  anything  ;  it  was  enough  that 
persons  were  'introduced',  li;id  a  name,  good  manners,  and  thi'  old 
(".oiiil  ;iir.  It  gave  them  so  mucii  |)leasure  and  it  cost  her  so  little 
trouble.  But  prescntlv  it  a<tually  came  to  her  recommending  persons  whose 
very  name  slie  did  not  know.  "The  hearer  is  a  citizen  to  he  recom- 
mended." "  1  have  time  only  to  recommend  the  bearer  to  you."  There  are 
a  hundred  letters  of  this  kind. 

At  lirst  she  aimed  at  everything,  even  in  the  Army  and  in  Foreign 
Relations  ;  but  she  perceived.  (|ui(kly  enough,  that  there  was  nothing  to 
he  d(Mie  in  either  direction,  military  and  political  places  being  strictly 
reserved  by  Bonaparte ;  then  she  fell  back  upon  deputies'  seats,  sub-pre- 
fectures, and  especially  upon  sucli  places  in  the  Finance  department  as 
did  not  require  special  apprenticeship.  She  had  an  obliging  faithful  ser- 
vitor in  the  Droits  Reunis,  one  Francois  (of  Nantes)  who  took  the  most 
of  her  proteges  of!  her  hands  ;  she  housed  others  at  the  Forets,  the 
Donanes,  the  Contributions  Directes,  the  Studs,  the  Weights  and  Measures, 
the  Salines  and  the  Tabacs ;  but  above  all  she  coveted  the  Recettes  des 
Finances ;  for  that  she  had  candidates  by  the  hundred,  and  strove  to 
obtain  the  Emperor's  promise  of  a  third  or  fourth  vacancy  in  advance. 
Occasionally  she  came  into  competition  willi  princesses  of  the  Family,  even 
with  her  own  daughter,  and  then  arrangements,  bargains,  exchanges  took 
place.  Not  a  '  director's  '  place,  not  a  tobacco-shop  (regie)  was  vacant 
but  she  knew  it,  or.  at  least,  it  was  discovered  for  lier,  ami  she  exerted 
herself  at  once.  No  doubt  her  eagerness  was  transient  and  her  memory 
needed  refreshing;  but  are  not  the  stories  to  that  elTect  mostly  invented 
to  justify  ingratitude?  It  cannot  be  denied  that  she  was  singularly  obliging 
and  ready  to  do  kind  actions;  it  is  equally  true  that  she  preferred  to  draw 
upon    the   funds  of  the   State  or  on    the   Emperor's  '  Cassette  '   rather   than 
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upon  her  own  purse.  Was  she  not  right?  Her  own  reputation  as  a  bene- 
ficent person  was  thereby  enhanced,  and  she  also  had  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  people,  sending  them  away  satisfied,  and  perhaps  drawing  down 
at  least  passing  benedictions  upon  herself,  at  no  greater  cost  than  a  few 
words,   and  a  small  expenditure   of   pens,    ink,   and  paper. 


* 
*      * 


These  visits,  talks,  audiences  and  letters  consumed  the  day.  The  time 
for  dressing  for  the  evening  came,  and  rather  soon,  for  the  dinner-hour 
was  six  o'clock.  The  Emj)ress  re-entered  her  apartments,  but  sometimes 
she  had  tea  previously  with  a  few  of  her  intimates.  This  little  repast 
was  prepared  by  the  Office,  and  included  five  entremets  for  the  children 
whom  she  received  Avith  their  mammas,  and  always  sent  away  with  some 
pretty  present. 

At  her  toilet  the  proceedings  of  the  morning  were  repeated  ;  she 
changed  all  her  linen  ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  coiffure,  Duplan  officiated 
more  frequently  than  Herbault.  He  dressed  her  hair  with  beads,  with 
precious  stones,  with  artificial  flowers,  often  with  pieces  of  crepe,  tulle, 
muslin,  velvet  or  cachemire,  embroidered  in  gold  or  silver.  Then  the 
wardrobe-women  brought  in  big  baskets  containing  the  gowns  from  which 
she  was  to  choose.  Josephine  rarely  wore  the  same  twice,  but  all,  even 
those  for  ordinary  days,  were  very  much  decolletees  and  singularly 
elegant.  The  gowns  were  legion,  and  of  every  colour,  shape  and  material ; 
gauze,  velvet,  satin,  blonde,  crepon  de  Bareges,  net,  plush;  one  hundred  and 
thirty  evening  gowns  in  a  single  year,  not  counting  the  tunics  worn  over 
them,  and  apart  from  the  fidl-dress  gowns  (Grands  habits),  which  Avere 
for  ceremonies,  'cercles,'  plays  and  balls.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  these 
things  clear  in  one's  mind,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  gowns  made  of 
net  or  tulle  embroidered  in  silver  or  gold,  trimmed  with  point  d'Angle- 
terre,  or  silver  lace,  looped  up  with  flowers  of  every  shade,  of  blonde 
gowns   made  of  lace,  and    figured  ribbon  bordered   with  silver,  embroidered 
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in  gold,  or  of  gauze,  striped  witli  ;ill  llic  l.n-lil  colours,  spangled  willi  all 
the  metals;  and  again  of  gowns  entirely  composed  of  laee,  point  d'Angle- 
terre  or  .Miiidin,  or  N'alencieiuus,  all  elinging  to  llir  liody,  moulding  its 
form  but  outlining  it  with  a  sort  of  coloured  halo.  And  then,  if  we  pass  on 
to  satin  and  \ilvet  gowns  wliiili  strike  grave  notes  in  this  concert  of  elegance, 
rich  aiul  heavy  dresses  trimmed  with  fringes  of  jx-arls,  with  chenille  and 
blontle,  with  ermine  or  sable,  embroidered  in  silks  of  every  shade,  in 
silver,    gold  and    coloured    stones,   the   whole  flickers   before  our  eyes. 

Besides,  can  we  depict  a  woman's  elegance  and  convey  by  words  the 
pattern  of  a  gown,  can  we  define  such  a  thing  as  it  really  is?  Can  we 
impart  that  idea  of  the  particular  and  the  rare  which  the  masterpiece  of 
an  artist  conveys,  or  enter  sufficiently  into  the  detail  of  things  to  point 
out  the  hand  of  Leroy  here,  and  there  that  of  some  mere  ordinary  person  ? 
Far  more  fugitive  than  our  notion  of  people  themselves  is  that  of  the 
garments  in  which  they  are  clothed,  and,  at  the  distance  of  a  century,  it  is 
impossible  to  measure  the  space  between  two  gowns  of  the  same  stuff,  of 
similar  form,  and  almost  identical  embellishment,  the  one  having  belonged 
to  an  empress,  the  other  to  a  flower  girl  for  Sunday  wear,  the  one  having 
cost    two   hundred    louis,   and  the  other  two  hundred    francs. 

Napoleon  wished  Josephine  to  wear  very  full-dress  in  the  evening,  and 
that  it  should  be  according  to  his  taste.  He  laid  claim  to  knowledge  of 
the  matter,  and  severely  criticised  everything  that  was  not  of  the  most 
perfect  and  the  very  newest  elegance.  He  had  a  governing  idea  in  this, 
desiring  that  his  good  city  of  Lyons  should  make  money  by  the  con- 
sumption of  velvet  and  silk  ;  after  the  Consulate  he  did  not  allow  India 
muslins  and  foreign  stuffs  to  be  worn  in  the  evening,  and  by  this  simple 
order  he  caused  a  rise  of  500,000  kilograms  in  the  exportation  of  Lyons 
wrought  silks  in  1806,  and  in  that  of  silk-velvets  alone  a  rise  of  more  than 
21,000  kilograms.  He  guided  himself,  in  the  matter  of  his  taste  in  dress, 
by  the  interests  of  the  manufactures  6i  Saint-Qucntin,  Caen  and  Chantilly, 
and  the  example  of  sumptuous  attire  set  by  his  wife,  with  the  renown 
which    French    fashions    had     regained    in    Europe,    quadrupled    the   exporta- 
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tion    of  those   goods    in     180G    on   that  ol    1788  ;  it  rose  IVoin  (;;")0,000  iVancs 
to  two  and  a  half  millions. 

He  would  occasionally  go  down  to  his  wife's  room  at  the  evening 
dressing-time,  to  look  into  this  matter,  divert  his  mind,  and  enjoy  a 
pleasing  spectacle.  And  then,  if  he  was  in  a  good  humour,  he  amused 
himself  by  putting  questions  to  ihe  waiting-women.  "What  is  this?"  "I 
have  not  seen  that  yet."     "What  use  is   it?"      "How  much  does  it  cost?" 

He  would  give  one  a  pat,  pinch  the  ear  or  the  cheek  of  another,  and 
regardless  of  the  majesty  of  the  Empress,  do  the  same  to  her,  even  giving 
her  playful  slaps  on  the  shoulders.  "Leave  off,  Bonaparte,  do  leave  off," 
she  would  say  in  her  languid  musical  voice,  but  he  would  go  on,  for  he  had 
no  moderation,  and  sometimes  hurt  people  unintentionally.  He  was  always 
fond  of  using  his  hands,  as  those  whom  nobody  hits  back  in  return  and 
from  whom  a  pinch  is  a  mark  of  favour,  are  apt  to  be.  The  better  his 
humour  the  more  he  indulged  in  this  amusement,  and  the  less  he  perceived 
that  it  Avas  annoying.  If,  however,  the  person  whom  he  was  teasing  did  not 
bear  it  well,    then   came    a  loss  of  familiarity,    but  not   of  favour. 

Even  there,  at  his  wife's  toilet.  Napoleon  exercised  the  ruling  faculties 
of  his  mind ;  the  faculty  of  analysis  that  made  him  want  to  account  for 
everything,  the  faculty  of  order  that  led  him  to  remark  the  insignificant 
presence  of  such  or  such  a  waiting-maid,  to  enquire  into  the  'turns'  of 
service  and  the  particular  duties  of  each  individual;  then,  the  'gamin'  side 
of  him  turning-up,  he  would  empty  the  jewel  cases  and  mix  up  their 
contents.  He  came  like  a  gust  of  wind — unless  it  were  upon  a  day  of 
relaxation,  one  of  those  days  when,  unoccupied,  lazy,  apparently  incapable 
of  labour,  he  gave  his  mind  a  holiday,  leaving  his  designs  to  ripen  by 
the  obscure  and  almost  unconscious  travail  of  his  brain.  Otherwise,  it  was 
a  sudden  entrance,  a  few  words  quickly  spoken,  some  questions  put,  a  brief 
scene  of  bustle,   and  a   retreat  by  the  dark  staircase. 

The  Empress  finished  her  toilet ;  as  she  did  not  care  for  jewels  to  lock 
them  up,  but  to  enjoy  them,  and  to  adorn  herself  with  them,  she  put  on 
beautiful   and  numerous   ornaments.      Few   bracelets,    but   rings,    necklaces, 
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earrings  aiul  holts,  froqucntlv  matching  the  precious  stones  in  her  head-lire. 
Fans  were  not  in  vogue,  and  all  those  which  she  used,  very  rarely — 
only  ei'dit  were  in  her  wardrobe  list  for  18(H) — were  small,  without  artistic 
taste  or  value,  only  perfumers'  wares,  those  little  gauze  fans  with  goUl, 
silver  or  steel  spangles,  and  niother-o'-pearl  or  spangled  tortoise-shell 
sticks,  which  were  mere  trifles  of  fashion.  The  reign  of  the  fan  was  over. 
The  last  of  the  artistic  fans  seems  to  have  been  one  designed  by  Ghaudet, 
Percier  and  Fontaine,  which  was  presented  to  Madame  Bonaparte  about 
1800.  Instead  of  the  fan  .losephine  had  the  shawl.  It  was  narrow  for 
evening,  hardly  more  than  a  scarf,  light  and  fine  enough  to  go  through  a 
ring.  More  refined  than  the  play  of  the  fan  is  the  play  of  the  shawl, 
as  it  hangs  on  the  arm,  is  drawn  up  to  the  shoulders,  or  slipped  down  to 
the  waist;  the  shawl,  so  fine,  so  filmy,  so  flowing,  a  dream-like  web,  which 
obeys  thought  as  it  were,  and  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  body  that  it  is 
subject  to  all  its  impressions,  and  translates  all  its  sensations. 

Her  toilet  being  finished  to  the  very  last  touches,  Josephine  waited 
until  the  Prefect  of  the  Palace  came  to  announce  that  dinner  was  served 
and  the  Emperor  ready.  She  might  have  to  ^yail  an  hour,  two  hours, 
sometimes  three  or  four.  The  Emperor  would  occasionally  forget  that  he 
had  not  dined,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  he  would  enter  the  Empress's 
apartment  abruptly,  saying:  "  Let  us  go  to  bed.  "  Antl  he  would  have 
to  be  reminded  that  he  had  not  eaten.  Josephine  did  not  grow  impatient, 
she  did  not  go  up  to  her  husband's  rooms,  she  respected  his  occupation. 
She  cared  little  or  nothing  about  food:  not  only  was  she  not  '  gour- 
mande '  or  even  '  friande,'  but  she  was  not  hungry.  As  a  fact,  she  had 
had  one  fullmeal,  breakfast,  then  she  had  taken  tea,  and  this  was  suffi- 
cient   in    a  life  without  any  exercise. 

She  stayed  there  talking  with  her  ladies  until  they  went  to  dinner  at 
the  table  of  the  Grand  Marshal  or  the  Lady-in- Waiting,  then  applied  herself 
to  games  of  'patience,'  the  great  resource  for  killing  time,  or  sent  for 
some  woman   among  her  intimate   acquaintance  to  come  and  talk;   but  most 
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frequently  she  mused  upon  the  means  of  averting  the  threatened  divorce. 
The  fear  of  this  was  constantly  suspended  over  her  head,  and  its  inevitable 
approach  had  led  to  a  stormy  scene  on  almost  every  occasion  of  the 
Emperor's    sojourn  in  France  since   1807. 

When,  at  last,  Napoleon  remembered  dinner,  the  Prefect  of  the  Palace 
apprized  Josephine,  and  she  went  into  the  room  where  the  table  was 
set,  either  one  of  the  Emperor's  salons  on  the  first  floor,  or  the  first  salon 
of  her  own  apartment.  The  table-layers  (couvrcurs  de  table)  had  placed  the 
covers  according  to  the  rules  of  etiquette,  and,  if  the  dinner  was  served 
in  the  Emperor's  apartment,  his  chief  butler  wa.s  on  duty  ;  if  in  the 
Empress's  salon,  her  pages  presented  the  plates  which  they  received  from 
the  valets-de-chambre  d'appartement,  to  whom  they  were  handed  by  the 
butler.  The  repast,  consisting  of  soup,  beef,  a  remove,  a  side  dish,  four 
entrees,  two  roasts,  two  entremets  and  two  salads,  was  placed  on  the 
table — the  only  clearance  was  for  dessert — and  dinner  was  over  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  at  the  most. 

In  Paris,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  always  dined  tete-a-tete,  except 
on  Sunday,  wiien  the  Princes  and  Princesses  shared  the  family  dinner. 
From  1806,  this  family  dinner  became  almost  a  myth,  for  most  of  the 
Princes  were  out  of  France,  but  the  principle  was  retained,  and  if  they 
returned  to  Paris  they  resumed  their  places.  At  Saint-Cloud,  the  Princes 
and  Princesses,  on  special  invitation,  the  Ministers,  after  a  consultation 
with  the  Emperor,  occasionally  some  great  officers  of  the  Empire,  or  a  few 
women,  were  admitted  to  the  imperial  table.  It  was  the  same  at  the  Elysee, 
which  was  regarded  as  a  country  residence,  but  although  that  did  make  some 
difference,  for  the  etiquette  was  a  little  less  strict,  things  went  on  pretty 
much  as  usual.  The  Emperor,  instead  of  putting  questions  to  the  Prefect 
of  the  Palace,  put  them  to  the  guests;  but  it  was  all  the  same  to  Josephine 
whether  it  was  the  librarian,  the  prefect,  an  aide-de-camp,  an  orderly 
officer  or  a  minister;  'work,'  in  fact,  went  on  all  the  time  and  the 
Empress  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

After  dinner  she   returned  to    the    salon,   accompanied  by    the  Emperor, 
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and  herself  gave  hi  in  his  colTt'o  ;  then,  nnlcss  ihey  wore  going  to  one  (if  t}ic 
lour  nn|)orial  ihoatros,  or  that  tht  ro  was  a  Drawing-room,  a  liall,  a  concert 
or  a  |)hiv  at  liic  i'ahu'C — any  of  ihesc  took  phicc  only  twice  a  week  at  most 
— tiio  short  evening  was  passed  with  a  seh'ct  few.  The  Hmperor  had  tiie 
oflicers  and  hidics  i.n  ihity  summoned;  certain  personages  wlio  liad  obtained 
the  entree  came  to  pay  their  respects  ;  liigh  dignitaries,  great  officers  of 
tiie  Crown  or  oi  the  Ijnpire,  Senators  in  special  favour  and  in  Napoleon's 
good  graces.  As  a  general  rule,  after  he  had  said  a  few  words  to  each 
and  all.  the  Emperoi'  returneil  to  his  work  upstairs,  and  the  Rmpress 
made  a  pretence  of  doing  a  bit  ol  tapestry,  or  played  trick-track  with  a 
high  dignitary  or  one  of  her  chamberlains,  while  all  the  men  remained 
standing  and  the  women  were  seated  at  a  Into  table.  The  Empress  played 
quickly  and  well,  she  knew  all  the  tpiccr  vocabulary  of  the  game  and 
likeil  to  puzzle  her  adversary  by  talking  it.  She  liked  games  of  every 
kind,  and  she  excelled  at  cards  as  unoccupied  and  venturesome  women 
often  do  excel;  she  was  very  fond  of  whist,  and  no  doubt  woidd  have 
liked  less  scientific  games  now  and  then,  but  these  were  not  admissible. 

She  had  too,  but  little  time  for  the  enjoyment  of  her  favourite  amuse- 
ment; if  she  were  informed  that  the  Emperor  desired  her  presence  she 
would  leave  everything.  He  would  often  ask  her  to  read  a  novel  to  him 
when  he  was  in  bed,  for  he  liked  to  be  soothed  by  her  clear  silvery  tones. 
Her  lovely  voice,  the  sole  beauty  which  his  wife  had  retained  unimpaired, 
possessed  a  singular  charm  for  him,  and  as  he  listened  to  it  all  the  past 
of  love  came  back  to  his  memory  and  softened  his  heart.  Having  read 
him  to  sleep  she  would  come  down  again,  and  as  she  liked  to  sit  up  late, 
she  had  sometimes  tried  to  keep  her  ladies  and  a  few  of  the  Court  men 
by  having  tea  served,  but  this  had  displeased  the  Emperor.  She  now- 
contented  herself  with  resuming  her  game  of  trick-track  and  prolonging  it 
as   much   as  she  could.      Before  midnight  everybody  had  retired. 

Then  came  her  night  toilet,  always  a  long  business,  for  she  made  it  as 
becoming  as  that  of  the  day.  "She  was  ecpially  elegant  in  it,"  the  Emperor 
has  told   us,   and    "she  even  got  into  bed  gracefully." 
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Josephine's  life  in  Paris,  when  the  Emperor  was  there,  was  hardly 
more  monotonous  than  her  life  in  his  absence.  The  etiquette  was  the 
same,  and  she  was  under  perpetual  observation.  If  the  Empress  ventured 
to  enjoy  a  laugh  in  a  railed  box  at  some  little  theatre,  accompanied,  how- 
ever, by  her  whole  suite,  immediately  there  came  a  reprimand,  were  it 
from  the  confines  of  Russia:  "You  must  not  go  to  a  little  box  at  little 
plays.  It  is  not  suitable  to  your  rank.  You  ought  to  go  only  to  the  four 
great  theatres  and  always  be  in  a  large  box."  Did  she  give  herself  a  little 
freedom  in  her  receptions.  "1  desire  that  you  never  dine  except  with 
persons  who  have  dined  with  me,  that  the  list  for  the  Drawing-rooms  be 
the  same,  that  you  never  admit  foreign  ambassadors  to  Malmaison  in 
private."  And  the  constant  burden  of  the  song  was:  "Live  as  you  did 
when  1  was  in  Paris,  "  and  "  If  you  do  differently,  you  will  displease 
me."  Now,  Josephine  was  aware  that  Napoleon  received  minute  informa- 
tion concerning  all  that  she  did  every  day  ;  visits,  drives,  plays,  the 
smallest  and  most  insignificant  details  of  her  daily  life,  in  the  first  place 
from  her  own  attendants,  and  also  from  the  Palace  itself  and  the  Ministry  of 
Police.  If  in  her  letters  she  failed  to  mention  anybody  whom  she  had  seen 
or  anything  which  she  had  done,  said,  or  even  heard  said,  she  was  surely 
called  to  order.  Therefore  she  did  not  budge  without  having  asked  and 
received  permission,  and,  in  Paris  at  least,  she  observed  almost  exactly  the 
same  routine  as  though  Napoleon  might  suddenly  start  uj)  in  her  life, 
as  he  often  wrote  that  that  he  would  do,  and  occasionally  did.  Once 
only,  in  1809,  and  not  by  any  fault  of  hers,  she  failed  to  be  at  Fontaine- 
bleau  at  the  precise  moment  of  the  Emperor's  arrival,  and  that  delay 
served,   to  some  extent,   as  a  pretext  for  his  final   resolution  to  divorce  her. 

Josephine's  was  the  life  of  a  favourite  sultana,  like  that  of  her  cousin. 
Mademoiselle  de  Rivery,  who  was  taken  by  pirates  on  her  return  from 
France,  and  sent  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers  as  a  present  to  the  Grand  Turk. 
To  him  she  bore  a  son,  Mourad  II.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  4808. 
What  else   was    her  incessant   dread    of   being    repudiated  or   forsaken,    the 
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Although  she  led  this  life,  shut  up  in  a  palace  which  she  did  not  leave  even 
to  take  the  air,  Josephine  escaped  that  sort  of  malady  which  comes  of  what 
is  called  The  Court,  and  almost  invariably  affects  sovereigns.  The  existence 
of  those  personages  is  mostly  passed  in  the  midst  of  a  very  small  number 
of  individuals  of  sui)ple  backbone  and  restricted  ideas,  whose  lips  \vear 
the  never-to-be  disconcerted  smile  of  the  stage-dancer,  and  whose  every 
word  is  an  assent  so  eager  that  it  passes  for  being  spontaneous.  These 
creatures,  who  owe  their  position  much  more  to  their  name  and  rank  than 
to  the  liking  entertained  for  them,  or  the  devotedness  which  they  display, 
form  the  daily  and  obligatory  society  of  the  sovereign,  who  does  not  care 
for  them  but  keeps  them  on.  By  degrees  they  form  groups  and  close  up, 
so  as  to  raise  a  barrier  which  excludes  the  view  of  all  beyond  from  the 
sovereign  and  prevents  him  from  perceiving  the  real  ;  they  usurp  that  sort 
of  influence  over  him  which  is  created  by  constant  presence  and  necessary 
confidence,  and  by  his  being  kept  in  a    ring  fence  through  which  none  can 
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break  but  siicli  as  are  serviceable  to  them,  or  to  whom  they  are  useful.  The 
air  becomes  too  thick  to  be  breathed  by  persons  who  arc  not  of  their  nature 
and  their  faction;  their  servility  interprets  the  rumours  from  without  into 
flattery.  And  this  goes  on  until  one  day  a  revolution  abolishes  the  astonished 
sovereign,  who  cannot  imagine  how  such  a  catastrophe  has  been  produced, 
if  the  malady  of  the  Court'  be  such  as  this  in  the  case  of  a  Ring,  who 
must  get  some  glimpses  of  the  real  world  through  the  affairs  of  the  State, 
since  he  must  needs  become  acquainted  with  them,  and  be  obliged  to 
discuss  them  ;  who  cannot  be  so  closely  surrounded  but  that  at  some  odd 
moment  a  free  and  truthful  word  may  reach  his  ears  ;  who  cannot  be 
blinded  to  such  an  extent  that  no  scrap  of  factious  writing  shall  ever 
meet  his  eyes;  it  is  the  inevitable  destiny  of  queens,  who  are  prevented, 
by  their  birthright-rank  and  their  origin,  from  forming  any  tie  or  having 
any  society,  apart  from  the  obligatory  Court  circle,  which  is  not  of  their 
choosing.  A  queen  is  obliged  to  pass  her  life  every  day  and  all  day  long 
with  that  Court  ;  she  cannot  go  away  from  it,  she  cannot  get  rid  of  it. 
It  always  interposes  a  screen  between  her  and  the  light ;  from  it  there 
arises  one  unceasing  song  which  renders  all  other  sounds  inaudible.  If  she 
comes  to  like  certain  persons  of  her  Court,  and  forms  a  private  circle 
thinking  that  she  may  thus  secure  friends  for  herself,  it  is  still  worse  ; 
her  favour  lavishly  bestowed,  all  her  efforts  to  satisfy  the  greed  for 
money  and  honours  fail  to  win  greater  devotion,  or  to  procure  truth- 
speaking,  indeed  those  favours  and  efforts  do  but  increase  rivalry  and 
arouse  unsuspected  enmity,  and  so  a  day  comes  when  she  is  astonished 
to    discover   her    worst   foes   among  that  privileged  comjiany. 

Josephine  only,  of  all  the  women  who  have  shared  the  throne  of  France, 
escaped  that  Court  tyranny.  By  the  numerous  audiences  which  she  gave 
in  the  morning  and  during  the  day,  by  the  acquaintance  which  she  kept 
up  with  a  number  of  women  whom  she  bad  known,  by  the  entree  given 
to  unimportant  people  who  had  formerly  been  intimate  with  her,  she  at 
least   got  gusts    of  outer  air,  she  lived  in    the    present,   and  kept  up  a  cer- 
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lain  aimmiil  dI  Uimw  Icilyi'  ol  jji-oplc  and  lliiii^*  'llie  (^ouil  was  iiol  tlie 
wlitilf  id  eviMVlliiii^  lo  Iut;  sIu>  was  not  iiiMwaic,  htsides,  tlial  lliirr  were 
UR'ii  who  st'ivcd  llic  Stall',  men  evfn  who  kIumiI  lo  Ik-  (Miiploycd  under 
the  l",ni|)cror,  and  whose  wives  weic  al  least  as  iniportant,  Uy  reason  of 
the  names  they  l)oie,  and  their  personal  pcjsilion,  as  the  ladies  ol  lier  ciri  le. 
When  tlie  crowd  came  ea<;erl\  lo  saluti'  her  at  llie  great  halls  at  the 
Tuileries  and  the  iiolel  de  \  ille,  she  put  names  lo  the  faces,  and  to  her  it 
was  not  an  anonymous  stream  (lowing  past  lo  the  accompaniment  of  the 
scornful  scoffing  of  her  Officers  and  her  Ladies.  She  did  not  look  upon  her 
duties  as  Empress  as  an  intolerable  task  to  be  got  through  as  quickly  as 
possible,  so  that  she  might  return  to  her  own  habits  and  her  own  abode. 
If  not  exactly  grateful  to  those  persons  who  might  fail  in  the  observance 
of  etiquette  on  some  points,  she  was  at  least  aware  that  she  iiad  need 
of  iheni,   and  could   rely   on    their  community  of  interests. 

Josephine  knew  her  'world'  as  became  a  well-bred  woman  who  belongs 
to  a  polite  society,  understands  ils  duties  and  is  accustomed  to  fulfil  them. 
She  knew  it  as  became  a  Frenchwoman  who  had  learned  something  of  the 
history  of  her  nation,  for  whom  the  honour  of  a  race,  the  services  rendered 
to  the  country,  the  blood  shed  for  it  and  the  glory  w'on,  were  not  matter 
of  indifference  ;  and  she  gave  French  people  their  proper  place  w  hen  she 
received  them;  she  did  not  prefer,  as  though  by  instinct,  anybody,  being 
a  foreigner,  who  united  vulgar  manners,  elegant  dress,  and  ignorant  jargon 
with  a    false  title  or    a   usurped   name. 

Josephine,  although  she  held  her  Drawing-room  in  the  Salle  du  Tr6ne, 
and  therefore  was  obliged  to  observe  certain  particular  forms,  was, 
nevertheless,  still  a  lady  receiving  in  her  salon,  and  what  she  said  was 
just  what  she  would  have  said,  had  this  been  so.  The  sentiment  she 
inspired  was,  therefore,  aiw'ays  what  would  have  been  felt  for  a  laUi/,  of 
very  high  rank  no  doubt,  but  a  lady ;  not  that  something  so  great,  so  far 
off,  so  majestic  which  a  queen  of  France  w'as  in  former  times.  To  most  of 
those  who  had  passed  through  the  Revolution  and  been  brought  up  in  it, 
the  Emperor  was   the    Emperor;   they   recognized   his  superiority,    bowed    to 
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his  genius,  sincerely  regarded  him  as  Head  of  the  State  and  Head  of  the 
Army.  It  was  entirely  fitting  that  he  should  assume  the  title  of  Emperor 
and  the  style  of  Majesty;  as  General,  First  Consul,  Emperor,  he  had 
always  commanded  everywhere,  he  had  always  been  the  first.  But  Jose- 
phine, although  she  had  followed  her  husband's  fortune,  had  not  herself 
grown  great  to  the  point  of  essential  change,  she  could  not  appear  to  be 
of  a  diflerent  nature  from  those  who  had  formerly  known  her,  she  could 
not  force  formal  adulation  upon  them.  We  can  perfectly  understand  that 
general  who  said  to  Eugene  a  few  days  after  the  Empire  :  "  Comment  va 
Madame  votre  mere?'  It  came  natural  to  him  to  say  this,  any  other 
phrase  would  have  required  an  effort  of  thought  and  an  exercise  of 
memory.  She  remained  a  lady,  and  although  she  maintained  her  posi- 
tion, and  never  was  at  fault  in  any  respect,  she  constantly  made  it 
manifest,  whether  by  accident  or  intentionally,  that  she  had  not  been  born 
in  her  present  rank,  that  she  remembered  to  have  held  quite  a  diflerent 
place  in  society;  she  seemed  grateful  for  the  respect  that  was  shown  her, 
but  then  she  did  not  affect  to  have  become  completely  its  dupe.  She 
never  reached  the  necessary  pitch  of  pride,  she  never  acquired  the  haughti- 
ness that  overawes  ;  she  did  not  feel  herself  called  by  Providence  to  a 
mission;   she  did  not  hold  the  first  article  of  faith   requisite  for  her  position. 

Even  had  she  possessed  that  belief  in  herself — she  never  could  have 
been  a  queen^  in  the  sense  attached  to  the  word  at  that  period — although 
she  alone  among  the  queens  of  France  had  had  the  crown  placed  upon 
her  head,  and  received  the  threefold  unction.  She  never  could  have 
approached  a  type  which  must  always  be  imposing,  inaccessible,  and  almost 
hieratic  ;  for  the  duly  that  devolves  upon  her  who  is  the  wife  of  the 
Lord's  anointed,  a  duty  august,  mysterious  and  sacred,  is  to  perpetuate 
the  race  that  God  has  chosen,  and  to  this  function  everything  in  her 
existence,  even    her  life,   is    subordinate. 

The  woman  who  fulfils  such  a  duty  must  not  be  suspected,  must  not 
even  be    approached  ;    she    must  not   be   sociable   or    affable,    and    still  less 
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iimsl  she  be  liospilable.  Slie  has  tu  ignore  llic  existence  ol  oilier  |jeo|jIe. 
If  there  be  an  exterior  world,  she  knows  nothing  about  it;  she  awaits  tiie 
coming  of  her  lord,   and   that  is    all. 

Behind  her,  occupying  a  place  which  seems  necessary  in  the  monarchy, 
even  salutary  from  certain  points  of  view — for  if  the  Queen  is  tempteil 
to  fill  it  she  ruins  herself  and  royalty  with  her — we  find  another  woman 
whose  function  is  not  only  to  please  ami  amuse  the  ruler,  but  to  establish 
a  sort  of  correspondence  between  the  King  and  certain  classes  of  the 
nation.  She  is  there  to  distribute  favours  of  a  certain  order,  to  patronize 
artists,  to  give  fashion  its  impulse  and  its  laws,  in  short  to  be  the  delight 
of  the  eyes,  the  charm  and  the  foible  of  the  monarchy,  to  lend  a  little 
reality  and  a  touch  of  nature  and  gracefulness  to  those  gilded  saloons  in 
which  living  beings  look  like  the  wax  figures  in  a  museum  of  automata. 
Now  Josephine  possessed  all  the  qualities  to  be  desired  in  a  king's  mis- 
tress, with  only  a  few  of  the  faults  that  are  imputed  to  most  of  those 
persons.  She  was  polite,  kind  and  generous;  she  was  lavishly  extravagant, 
and  she  spent  money  foolishly  ;  but  she  did  not  meddle  with  politics  and 
if  she  schemed  it  was  with  one  object  only,  that  of  defending  her  own 
position,  of  saving  herself  from  being  banished  or  repudiated.  She  thought 
of  this  only  ;  it  was  the  sole  motive  of  her  jealousies  and  her  resentments. 
These  were  very  transient,  "for  she  had  no  more  gall  than  a  chicken," 
and  she  forgave  or  forgot  the  direst  offences,  even  those  which  must  have 
wounded  her  the  most  deeply.  This  too  was  a  characteristic  which  she 
shared  with  the  mistresses  of  kings,  rather  than  with  queens,  for,  during 
four  centuries,  only  two  queens  had  been  repudiated,  but  how  many 
mistresses  had  been  dismissed!  Repudiation  could  not  enter  into  the  pre- 
vision of  a  veritable  queen,  who  consequently  could  not  be  disturbed  by 
any  such  idea,  whereas,  however  secure  the  position  of  a  mistress  may 
appear   to  be,   she   is  always  trembling  at  the  possibility  of  dismissal. 

There  was  another  point  of  resemblance  :  Josephine  had  friends  among 
the  Court  and  the  people  employed  there;  she  had  adherents,  almost  par- 
tizans ;    but   were    the    hand   that  had    raised   her   up    to   be    withdrawn  from 
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her  she  would  retain  no  honours  but  those  the  sovereign  might  leave  to 
her,  no  society  would  remain  to  lier  but  such  as  lie  might  permit.  A 
sign  of  approbation  from  him  would  suffice  to  make  her  eagerly  sought, 
a    "gesture   of  scorn    or    antjcr   would  cause  her    to   be  deserted. 

The  friendships  she  had  formed  hardly  rose  to  devotion  in  any  case, 
and  had  none  of  that  sort  of  mystic  adoration  with  which  the  French  had 
formerly  regarded  the  Queen.  .losephine,  at  forty,  could  not  suddenly 
inspire  veneration  ;  but  she  continued  to  win  affection.  The  very 
qualities  and  actions  that  made  her  charming  and  established  her  popu- 
larity, the  renewal  of  old  ties  with  those  who  approached  her,  her  evoca- 
tion of  old  remembrances,  the  presents  she  made,  in  short  everything  in 
which  she  was  most  loveable  rendered  her  less  sovereign.  By  recalling  the 
point  from  which  she  started,  she  prevented  those  around  her  from  expe- 
riencing in  her  presence,  at  the  point  which  she  seemed  to  have  reached,  that 
sense  of  confusion,  emotion,  abasement  of  one's  self,  and  hopeless  inferiority 
which  the  subjects  of  a  real,   genuine  queen  are  obliged  to  experience. 

Had  she  been  other  than  she  was  by  her  birth,  her  marriages,  her 
education  and  her  former  life,  had  she  come  to  this  throne  as  a  stranger 
and  unknown,  still  Josephine  would  not  have  been  a  queen,  for  never 
more  was  there  to  be  one  in  France  ;  those  twelve  years  had  hollowed 
out  an  abyss  never  to  be  filled  henceforth,  and  veneration  had  slipped 
down  to  the  bottom  of  it.  The  Emperor  was  feared  and  respected  because 
he  was  strong,  and  so  long  as  he  continued  to  be  strong  he  would  be 
feared  and  respected,  but  he  was  not  revered.  His  wife  still  less.  It  is 
not  power  that  inspires  veneration.  New  idols  are  not  revered — for  that 
centuries  are   required — and   the    idols  were    broken. 

Those  idols,  the  queens  who  had  preceded  Josephine  in  these  same 
palaces,  were  not  only  elevated  above  the  crowd  by  their  birth,  and 
defended  from  any  familiarity  by  their  foreign  origin,  they  were  also  shel- 
tered against  the  outside,  guarded  against  themselves  if  need  were,  by  the 
atmosphere  of  respect,  veneration,  and  silence  with  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded  by   their    household   under  the  rules  of  etiquette. 
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That  liDUsoholtl,  composed  ol  jxisoiis  o(  the  liij^licst  clifj^iiity  in  F^'rance, 
was  interposetl,  lor  tlif  iiicicaso  ol'  licr  greatness,  between  tlic  (^ducn  anil 
all  that  was  aninialeil,  sociahic  and  popular.  The  (^)ueen  was  presented 
to  the  iniaginalion  as  more  goddess  than  woman,  seated  al  liie  hack  ol 
a  gilded  ehapel,  on  a  golden  throne,  in  golden  garments  and  da/./.ling 
with  gems;  helow  the  thione,  ranged  in  order,  and  also  latlen  wilii  pre- 
cions  metals  and  jewels,  were  ladies,  wilh  stern,  still  faces,  in  an  almf)st 
iiieratie  posture.  Priests,  wearing  golden  niilies,  and  lixed  in  the  altitude 
ol  benediction,  caused  consecrated  perfumes  to  be  burned  in  golden  cen- 
sers. Old  men,  decorated  with  broad  ribbons  worn  on  coats  of  gold  or 
cuirasses  of  steel,  waited  for  commands  in  a  formal  posture  of  haughty 
respect  ami  proud  deference.  At  a  distance,  in  various  costumes,  uniforms 
and  liveries,  extending  from  step  to  step  like  the  figures  in  an  apotheosis, 
were  the  officers  (gens)  of  the  Table  (la  Bouche),  the  officers  of  the  Stables, 
the  officers  of  the  Council,  the  officers  of  the  Chamber,  the  officers  of 
Health,  then  the  swarming  little  world  of  the  Seven  offices,  and  on  the 
lowest  step,  the  pretty  pages,  pert,  and  lively,  with  insolent  eyes  and 
mocking  tongues.  And,  while  the  Gardes  du  corps,  the  Cent-suisses  and 
the  Queen's  Gendarmes,  glittering  halberds  in  hand,  warded  off  the  people, 
sweet  music  was  breathed  forth  as  in  a  dream  by  voices  which  floated 
on  the  harmony  of  bass  viols,  harpsicords  and  the  trebles  and  fifths 
of  the  violin.  A  world  apart,  a  world  arranged  as  a  hierarchy  for  the 
guarding  and  the  service  of  one  sole  being,  a  world  in  which  every 
illustrious  family  in  France  has  its  representative,  and  each  name  evokes 
historical  memories,  a  world  in  which  the  ages  seem  to  be  assembled 
together  that  all  their  glories  may  swell  the  train  of  the  Queen.  On 
the  eve  of  the  death  of  the  monarchy,  the  Queen's  Ladies  were  the 
Princesse  de  Lamballe,  nee  Savoie-Carignan  ;  the  Princesse  de  Chimay, 
nee  Fitz-James ;  the  Comtessc  d'Ossun,  nee  Grammont  ;  the  Comtesse  de 
Talleyrand,  nee  Damas  ;  the  Comtesse  de  Grammont,  nee  Faoucq  ;  the 
Duchesse  de  Saulx,  ne'e  Levis;  the  Comtesse  d'Adhemar,  ne'e  Valbelle;  the 
Duchesse   de    Duras,   nee  Noailles ;     the    Vicomtesse  de    Choiseul,   nee  Dur- 
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fort;  the  Duchesse  de  Luxembourg,  nee  d'Argenson;  the  Duchesse  de  Luynes, 
nee  Laval  ;  the  Princesse  d'llenin,  nee  Mauconseil  ;  the  Marquise  de  la 
Roche-Aymon,  ne'e  Beauvilliers;  the  Princesse  de  Berghes,  «e''<?  Castellane  ; 
the  Duchesse  de  Fitz-James,  nee  Thiard  ;  the  Vicomtesse  de  Polastron,  nee 
d'Esparbes  de  Lussan;  and  as  supernumeraries,  the  Princesse  de  Juigne,  the 
Vicomtesse  de  Castellane,  the  Princesse  de  Tarente  :  these  names  meant 
France  and  the  history  of  France.  Now,  several  of  these  ladies  had  died 
in  the  Revolution  ;  most  were  exiled  and  in  poverty  ;  only  a  few  had 
secretly  returned  to  France  and  obtained  the  restitution  of  some  remnants 
of  their  fortune,  thanks  to  Josephine  ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  relied  on 
to  form  the  State  Household  of  "  the  little  Beauharnais."  If  they  were 
questioned,  even  in  a  careless  way,  they  replied,  like  the  Princesse  de 
Chimay  :  "I  have  forgotten  everything,  all  except  the  kindness  of  my 
former  sovereigns  and  their  misfortunes." 


* 


To  think  that  the  equal  or  the  like  of  these  could  be  found  at  once 
was  of  course  out  of  the  question;  besides,  the  matter  was  not  one  of 
persons  only.  To  make  the  Household  of  the  Empress  bear  at  least  an 
external  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Queen,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  revise  those  antique  customs  which  had  lost  their  meaning  for  many  in 
the  lapse  of  thirty  years,  and  were  mei-e  lumber.  Even  though  personal 
services  were  to  be  excluded,  could  the  titles  and  semblance  of  all  the 
former  posts  have  been  revived?  Would  it  not  have  been  asked  what 
good  had  come  of  the  Revolution  if  the  things  most  grievous  to  the 
people,  the  things  that  had  been  most  vehemently  denounced  by  the 
popular  orators  of  the  time,  were  restored?  If  the  Empress  must  have  a 
Household  ought  it  not  to  be  reduced  to  the  strictly  necessary,  to  such 
things  as  were  indispensable  if  licr  Court  was  to  bear  any  resemblance  to 
the  Courts  of  other  European  Sovereigns  ?  But  this  would  no  more  be 
the   restoration  of  a    Queen's   household  than  the   Empress  herself   was  the 
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restoration  of  a  nucen;  it  wmilil  Ik-  llic  scinhlance  of  a  Household,  as 
tin-  lliiipiiss  lu'iseir  was  the  seinhhirice  of  a  Sovereign  ;  and  jnst  as  the 
seinhhince  was  defeitlul  in  Josephine's  case,  so  it  was  in  that  of  the 
IIiMisfhokl,    iiuU'cd   eviMi    more  so. 

The  .Monanhv  of  Napoleon  was,  in  fact,  unlike  any  other  existing  in 
Europe.  Notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  solder  together  llu'  France  of  the 
Bourbon  .Monarchy  and  I  lie  France  that  proceeded  from  the  Revolution, 
the  latlcr  was  slill  prcdoininaiit  in  his  armies,  his  councils  and  his  govern- 
ment, not  (he  loinu'i',  wliuii  was  like  other  royalties.  He  was,  perhaps 
in  spite  ol  hiinsell,  the  l']mperor  of  the  French  Republic,  and  there  was 
noliiing  in   luirope  to    alTonl  compaiison    witli    that. 

lie  might  have  applied  a  new  system  to  an  unexampled  situation  bv 
nominatintr  unlv  the  wives  of  those  who  had  contributed,  bv  thcii-  bbiod 
and  their  services,  to  establisii  and  consolidate  the  regime.  If  all  the 
renown  of  those  young  men  who  themselves  Avere  "ancestors,"  had  been 
matle  to  shine  about  the  throne,  if  as  many  quarterings  of  victory  had  been 
requireil  IKv  the  post  of  bady  of  the  Palace  as  quarterings  of  nobility  in 
the  past,  if  llie  most  illustrious  among  the  veterans  of  the  great  wars 
had  been  appointed  to  tlic  highest  functions  of  the  Household,  if  proofs 
of  heroic  valour  and  cheerful  endurance  had  been  demanded  for  the  lesser 
j)Osts,  then  would  llir  Household  of  the  Empress  have  been,  like  the 
Empire  itself,  something  new  and  apart,  commanding  admiration  and 
exacting  respect  :  it  might  have  been  haled,  but  none  could  have  ridiculed 
it,  and  it  would  have  been  regarded  with  timorous  astonishment  as  the 
Empire  itself  was  regarded. 

Difficulties  would  no  doubt  have  arisen.  The  great  military  officers 
were  numerous,  but  their  wives  were  mostly  ill-fitted  by  their  birth, 
their  past,  and  their  habits  of  life,  to  hold  a  place  at  Court  or  even  in 
society.  Choice  from  among  the  military  only  would  have  given  the 
matter  a  complexion  which  Napoleon  wished  to  avoid,  and  would  have 
impeded  the  fusion  he  was  trying  to  effect  in  the  country.  Politeness 
might   not   have    been    conspicuous,    and   foreigners     might    have    been    sur- 
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prised  by  certain  forms  of  language  and  manners.  But  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  wives  of  civil  officials  of  high  rank  should  not  have  been 
associated  with  the  wives  of  soldiers,  and  the  former  would  have  supplied 
the  missing  elements.  By  degrees  such  a  classification  would  have  come 
about  as  would  have  admitted  of  recruiting  excellent  elements  and  selecting 
the  best  looking  and  best  mannered  among  the  ladies,  but  the  matter  was 
too  much  hurried.  The  notion  of  acquired  rights  was  admitted,  no  plan 
was  settled,  the  advantages  of  one  system  or  another  were  not  studied, 
and  the  Emperor  left  the  nominations  in  a  great  measure  to  Josephine. 
The  Empress,  who  did  not  understand  that  the  composition  of  her  House- 
hold might  possess  great  moral,  social,  and  political  importance  for  the 
nation  and  for  Europe,  formed  it  at  haphazard,  being  swayed  by  her 
recollections,  her  gratitude,  her  affections  and  her  habits,  and  only 
anxious  so  to  fill  up  the  list  of  appointments  drawn  out  by  the  Emperor, 
that  the  result  might  not  be  too  great  a  change  in  her  own  life,  too  much 
constraint  in  her    society,  and  a    metamorphosis    of  her  personal  relations. 

Although  the  Emperor  had  followed  the  general  composition  of  the 
Queen's  Household  in  drawing-up  these  lists,  he  had  a  priori  introduced 
an  essential  difference.  Although  the  service  of  the  Empress's  officers 
was  distinct  from  that  of  the  Emperor's  officers,  the  Household  of  the 
Empress,  contrary  to  the  system  of  the  old  regime,  had  no  autonomy 
or  existence  of  its  own:  "The  Emperor  having  judged  it  expedient  to  have 
only  a  single  Household  and  but  one  Administration."  Each  of  the  four 
first  officers,  heads  of  the  four  departments,  was  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  corresponding  great  officer  of  the  Crown  in  all  that  concerned 
his  post,  his  budget  and  his  subordinates  ;  consequently,  those  among 
them  who  had  a  right  to  a  uniform  when  on  duty  at  Court,  wore  one  of 
the  same  shape,  colour,  and  embroidery  as  their  colleagues  of  the  Em- 
peror's Household  :  red  for  the  chamberlains,  light  blue  for  the  equerries, 
and  all  the  embroidery  in  silver. 

The  four  first   officers   were  a  First   Almoner,  a  Lady-in-waiting,  a    First 
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Equerry,  a  First  CliambcM-Iaiii  Allt  rwarcis,  in  iinilation  of  the  former  cus- 
toms, the  First  Equerry,  whose  duties  were  tliose  of  (Jeiillemaii-in-waitiii^', 
received  tlial  title  aiul  was  replaeetl  as  lirst  equerry,  i)iil  lliis  only  erealetl 
a  place  without  auy  duties  attached  in  it  ;  the  First  Ftjuerry  remained 
Master  of  ihe  lloise  imih-r  special  conditions,  for,  l>y  exception  lu  the 
admitted  principle,  and  no  dowht  in  ortlcr  to  safeguard  ;i(  ([uired  riylils, 
the  Knqjress  retained  her  private  Slahle  establishment  in  the  Household, 
as  Madame  Bonaparte  had  ilone. 

The  First  Almoner  or  Chaplain  bishop  represented  in  his  own  person 
the  whole  of  the  '  Chapelle,'  or  ecclesiastical  service,  but  the  Service 
d'honneur  was  considerably  augmented  ;  the  Fmpress,  like  the  Queen,  had 
a  Lady-in-waiting  and  a  baily  of  the  Bedchamber  ;  but,  although  she  had 
no  Superintendent  of  her  Household,  instead  of  twelve  Ladies  of  the  Palace 
established  by  Louis  XIV.  and  kept  up  to  the  same  number  by  Louis  XV. 
and  Louis  XVI  ,  nineteen  were  assigned  to  her  in  the  first  year,  then 
twenty-three,  then  twenty-eight,  then  twenty-nine,  two  being  supernume- 
raries. The  number  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Palace  was  unlimited  ;  under 
Marie-Louise  it  extended  to  thirty-eight.  The  Queen  had  a  First  Equerry, 
an  Equerry-in-ordinary  and  four  Equerries  on  quarterly  duty  ;  this  number 
was  adop.ted  for  the  new  Household.  The  Empress  surpassed  the  Queen 
in  one  department,  she  had  a  First  Chamberlain,  a  Chamberlain  intro- 
ducer of  Ambassadors,  and  at  first  four,  afterwards  six.  Chamberlains.  But 
she  came  short  of  the  Queen  in  all  that  concerned  the  table  (la  Bouche), 
for  she  dined  with  the  Emperor,  and  everything  that  was  necessary  for 
her  was  furnished  bv  the  Kitchens,  the  offices,  the  cellar  and  the  fuel 
departments;  and  she  came  short  also  in  everything  relating  to  the  Chamber, 
the  Council  and  the  Pages.  Before  the  reform  of  1788,  the  Queen's  House- 
hold consisted  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-eight  persons,  from  the  Super- 
intendent down  ;  the  entire  Household  of  the  Empress  numbered  hardly 
one  hundred. 

It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  statements  of  expenditure  ;  the  regular 
salaries  in  the  Queen's  Household   were  small   (Superintendent,  6,00U  livres; 
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Lady-in-wailiii<^,  1,200  livrcs;  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  600  livres  ;  Grand 
Almoner,  ;500  livres  ;  Gentlenian-in-waitiiig,  1,200  livres  ;  First  Equerry, 
600  livres);  but  the  ]KM-quisites  and  profits  were  immense.  In  the  Mouse- 
holil  of  the  Empress,  however,  there  was  nothing  beyond  the  salaries  except 
such  presents  ami  supplemenlary  sums  as  might  be  got  out  of  the  Emperor. 
The  First  Almoner's  stipend  was  20,000  francs  a  year  ;  the  Lady-in- 
waiting  had  40,000,  the  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  had  30,000;  each  of 
the  Ladies  of  the  Palace  had  12,000,  the  reversionists  had  6,000  ;  the 
Gentleman-in-waiting,  the  First  Chamberlain  and  the  First  Equerry  30,000; 
the  Equerries  and  three  of  the  Chamberlains  12,000,  two  Chamberlains 
6,000  only.  These  figures  would  allow  of  an  almost  exact  statement  of 
what  the  Household  cost,  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  add  supplementary 
sums  paid  to  a  great  number  of  people  on  the  '  Grande  cassette,'  and 
gratuities  by  the  Emperor  charged  either  upon  the  same,  or  on  various 
sections  of  the  Household  budget,  on  the  funds  of  the  Theatres  and  the 
Police,   on  the  Domaine  Extraordinaire,   and  on    the    funds    of   the  State. 

« 
»      « 

According  to  order,  the  First  Almoner  came  first,  but  he  had  hardly  any 
defined  obligations,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  exerted  no  influence  over 
Josephine.  His  duties  were  limited  to  receiving  the  commands  of  the 
Empress  for  the  hour  of  Mass,  accompanying  her  to  the  Chapel  and  pre- 
senting her  |)rayer  book  to  her.  According  to  rule  be  ought  to  have  been 
assisted  by  two  chaplains,  but  those  chaplains  were  not  appointed.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  cliaplain-in-ordinary  was  employed  for  a  few  months  in  1806; 
this  was  the  celebrated  Abbe  Fournier,  who  was  afterwards  made  Bishop 
of   Montpellier    and  re-entered   the  department   of   the    Grand    Almoner. 

Josephine,  although  she  strictly  observed  the  proprieties,  and  assumed 
an  edifying  attitude  at  the  services  in  the  Chapel,  cared  little  about  the 
Faith,  and  'practised'  not  at  all.  She  sought  to  penetrate  the  earthly 
future    by    means    of    fortune-telling    and  card-reading,     but    she   neglected 
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the  IiiMvciilv  riiliirc.  She  had  lilt  scni|ilcs  of  conscience  once  only,  al 
the  time  ni  llic  Ooionalion,  ami  iIkisc  wore  lallici'  loo  ()|)|iniimic  to  he 
sincere.  She  woiihl  onlv  have  had  to  make  her  rhaplaiii  ilireclor  and 
adviser;  hut  she  wanlrd  a  decorative  personage,  and  she  g<jl  him  in  the 
younger  hiotiier  of  (iardinal  de  Koiian,  i{ish<)|)  of  Strashurg  (he  of  the 
Necklace),  Prime  l\i(liMaiul-MaximiIian-Meriadec  de  Holian,  fointli  son  oi 
llercule-Meriadec  ile  Uohan,  Dm  de  Monlba/on,  Prime  de  Guemene,  and 
Louise-Gabrielle  de  Uohan-Soubise.  Tiie  Uolians  had  not  forgiven  the  dis- 
missal of  one  of  '  theirs  '  from  the  post  ol  (Jrand  Aliiiom  r  in  1780,  and 
the  investiture  of  a  Montmorency-Laval  with  it.  Prince  Ferdinan«l  espe- 
cially luul  hcon  grievously  hnit,  because  he  believed  himsell  fully  entitled 
to  succeed  his  brother.  Was  lie  imt  Arcliliishop  -  I  )idie  of  Cambrai, 
Comle  de  Cambresis  and  a  prince  of  the  llmpire,  Grand  Provost  of  Stras- 
burg.  Abbe  of  Monzon  anil  of  Mont-Saint-Quenlin,  and  territorial  lord  ol 
Liege?  lie  had  very  ordinary  abilities,  and  was  weak  and  conceited;  he 
preferred  bad  company,  was  said  to  drink  more  than  he  ought,  and  at 
a  shooting  party  in  his  own  diocese  fired  twice  on  a  private  gentleman's 
game-keeper  and  killed  him  because  the  man  liati  respectfully  requested 
him  to  observe  that  he  was  not  upon  his  own  land  ;  but  this  was  a  trille. 
At  the  Liege  revolution  he  considered  himself  called  to  become  prince- 
bishop,  went  to  take  possession  of  the  regency  and  established  himself 
in  the  palace,  but  he  did  not  remain  there  long,  lie  returned  to  France, 
emigrated,  came  back  at  the  Consulate,  and  at  the  Empire  "he  hastened, 
sole  of  his  name,  to  ofTer  himself."  On  the  27th  of  April  1805  (7th  Floreal 
Year  XI II.),  he  was  appointed  First  Almoner  to  the  Empress;  this  was  not 
what  he  had  intended;  he  had  quite  believed  that  the  new  Sovereign  would 
be  glad  to  re-establish  a  Hohan  in  the  Grand  Almonry.  He  was  given  the 
reversion  of  the  post  to  console  him.  True,  he  was  sixty-seven  years  old, 
and  Fesch,  the  incumbent,  was  only  forty-two,  but  Rohan  had  faith.  He 
fared  ill  upon  it,  however;  he  had  expected  a  salary  of  ^0,000  francs, 
and  in  fact  he  was  paid  on  that  scale  in  Year  Xlll.,  but  the  sum  iell 
afterwards  to  20,000.       He   received    nothing    from    St.   Domingo,    where    he 
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owned  an  estate,  was  deeply  in  debt,  and  declared  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  arrest ;  accordingly  he  was  constantly  clamouring  either  for  a 
cardinal's  hat,  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  or  a  big  sum  on  the  Grand  Livre. 
Napoleon  flung  him  a  gratuity  of  24,000  or  12,000  francs  from  time  to  time; 
he  even  gave  him  the  Star  of  the  Legion,  and,  in  1808,  conferred  the 
title  of  count  on  this  Rohan  who,  like  the  others,  carried  the  proud 
motto,  "  Roi  ne  puis,  Prince  ne  daigne,  Rohan  suis."  Did  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand inscribe  his  former  motto  on  a  waved  band  beneath  his  new  arms, 
party  per  pale  de  Rohan  and  de  Bretagne  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  shield 
of  the  Counts-Archbishops  ? 

He  died  on  the  30th  of  October,  1813,  completely  ignored  ;  is  it  not 
worthy  of  remark  that  this  urgent  applicant  for  favours  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Empire  was  cousin-germane  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  that  his  nomi- 
nation was  signed  just  one  year  after  the  execution  at  Vincennes,  and  that 
nobody  said  anything  against  it? 

Ordinary  as  the  personage  was  he  was  a  Rohan,  and  thus  the  Empress's 
Household  was  adorned  by  one  of  the  greatest  names  of  old  France  in 
one  of  its  chief  posts ;  but  Josephine  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  ;  she 
had  no  share  in  the  nomination  ;  the  Prince  came  of  his  own  accord  to 
take  the  place  which  his  ancestors  had  occupied,  without  appearing  to  per- 
ceive the  change  of  masters.     The   case   stands   apart  and  without  parallel. 

* 
*     * 

After  the  First  Almoner  came  the  Lady-in-waiting,  who  had  the  same 
pre-eminence  in  the  Empress's  Household  as  the  Grand  Chamberlain  in  Lhe 
Emperor's,  that  is  to  say  she  was  the  head  of  the  Chamber  service  and 
regulated  it  for  the  Ladies  of  the  Palace  as  well  as  for  the  Chamberlains, 
even  for  the  bearer  of  the  title  of  First  Chamberlain  in  the  Appartement 
d'honneur.  If  she  was  present  it  was  she  who  did  the  honours  ;  it 
was  she  who  regulated  presentations  and  invitations,  she  presented  the 
officers  and    ladies  who   came    to    take   the   oath  ;    she  kept    the    account  of 
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(loiiatiniis  litim  tlic  privy  purse  aiul  I  lie  acrnimls  ol  salaries  and  wages 
lor  tlif  ('.Ii;iimIki  pa\iiitiiL  She  was  ciilillcd  (o  an  apailnienl  wlierever 
tlic  l-]inpress  went,  and  presided  al  tli<-  talde  ol  llie  siiile.  Slic  liad  a 
secretary  at  a  salarv  ol'  ('(,000  Irancs.  In  In  r  al)senee  lier  place  was  sup- 
plied l)v  llie  Lad\  ol  llic  l>i'ileliand.)er,  wintse  special  duties,  according 
to  the  regulation,  were  llie  administration  and  superintendence  of  every- 
thing material   and   personal    helunging  to  tlie  wardrol)e  of  the   Empress. 

Tiie  Latlies  of  the  I'alaie  had  no  tlutics  hut  those  ol  representation  : 
four  were  in  waiting  together,  two  on  'petit  service'  and  two  on  'grand 
service.'  The  hitter  took  their  places  in  llic  Appartcmcnt  d'honneur  to 
receive  the  persons  who  had  audience  of  the  Empress,  or  they  remained 
with  her,  according  to  her  own  wish  or  the  rules  of  etiquette,  and  they 
accompanied  her  when  she  went  out;  the  other  two  remained  at  their  homes, 
but  held  themselves  in  readiness  for  calls.  It  was  of  obligation  for  them 
to  attend  Mass  at  the  Palace,  and  tliev  were  summoned  lor  all  the 
Drawing-rooms  and  every  occasion  on  which  the  Empress,  without  requiring 
her  whole  Court,  required  the  attendance  of  her  entire  personal  suite. 
The  Ladies  of  the  Palace  had  precedence  of  all  the  ladies,  even  the  wives 
of  the  great  officers,  and  on  being  presented  by  the  Lady-in-waiting, 
they  had  the   honour  of  taking  the  oath  between  the  hands  of  the   Empress. 

The  Chamberlains  who  shared  the  attendance  in  the  .\ppartement 
d'honneur  with  the  Ladies  of  the  Palace,  had  command  of  the  valets  de 
chambre  and  the  ushers,  and  superintended  the  interior  arrangements. 
Three  only  were  in  waiting  each  quarter,  and  of  those  three  only  one, 
changed  each  week,  was  on  day  duty;  he  had  to  remain  always  in  the 
Appartement  d'honneur.  He  had  a  room  in  the  Palace,  but  rather  for 
dressing  than  sleeping  purposes.  The  First  Chamberlain,  who  had  no 
distinction  beyond  his  title,  his  salary  of  30,000  francs  and  a  somewhat 
larger  key,  took  his  turn  of  attendance  like  his  colleagues,  but  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  That  list,  however,  was  of  little  use,  for  the  Empress 
allotted  the  turns  as  she  liked,  and  especially  according  to  the  convenience 
of  each  and    all.       The   Ladies    of   the    Palace    and     the    Chamberlain    were 
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supposed  to  have  their  meals  at  the  table  of  the  Lady-in-waiting,  but 
the  Grand  Marshal's  table  was  frequently  the  only  one  served  for  all  the 
persons  of  the  two  Households. 

Such  was  La  Chambre  :  let  us  see  how  Josephine  recruited  its  com- 
ponents, for  this  was  one  of  her  failures,  one  of  her  shortcomings  as  a 
sovereign,  and  the  entire  responsibility  was  indisputably  hers,  especially 
at  the  beginning,   and  touching  the  choice  of  her  ladies. 

Five  promotions  are  to  be  recorded  :  the  first  was  immediately  after 
the  proclamation  of  the  Empire;  it  was  the  most  numerous;  it  gave  the 
tone  to  the  Household  and  established  its  character  (20th  of  June  1804 — 
1st  Messidor  Year  XII).  The  persons  were  relations  or  connections  of 
the  Beauharnais,  ladies  who  had  been  appointed  to  do  the  honours  of 
the  Consular  Palace  at  the  Life  Consulate,  certain  school-friends  of  Ilor- 
tense,  and  some  women  of  the  old  regime  who,  although  not  unknown, 
were  not  of  the  highest  rank. 

No  amalgamation  was  possible  between  elements  so  unlike  and  hetero- 
geneous. The  jealousy  arising  from  difference  of  birth,  inequality  of  for- 
tune, and  dissimilarity  in  the  habits  of  life,  was  an  obstacle  to  begin 
with.  iUit  there  was  an  even  greater  misfortune  for  Josephine.  Some 
of  those  readiest  and  most  ruthless  in  crying  her  down  were  among  the 
persons  whom  she  had  selected  on  account  of  kindred,  connection,  or 
former  i-elations  with  them — a  serious  mistake,  for  thereby  she  constantly 
recalled  the  rec(jllection  of  the  time  when  she  was  Madame  de  Beau- 
harnais, a  recollection  which  she  ought  to  have  effaced  with  all  her 
might  if  she  wanted  to  establish  her  sovereign  position.  They  took 
nothing  seriously,  neither  the  Empire,  the  Empress,  nor  the  place  they 
held.  They  naturally  remembered  the  past,  were  aware  of  certain  adven- 
tures and  weak  points,  and  the  'Sacre,'  the  Coronation,  the  Pope  and  the 
Emperor,  all  united,  had  failed  to  change  "the  little  Tascher"  in  their  sight, 
or  to  give  her  prestige.  It  ill  betides  that  the  origin  of  the  gods  should 
be  known  ;  a  dense  cloud  ought  to  veil  their  earliest  ages. 
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Till-  wtiisl  of  ;ill  in  this  respi'tl  was  llic  lii^'liesl  in  (li;^r|iiiy,  slic  who 
iissiiniiil  llic  tliri'flion  ol  llic  llotisclinM  ami  wIkj  only  cciulil  ((miIidI  its 
spirit    :    llu-    L;ul\ -in-wailiiip;. 

1 1  was  lui   111  r  name  lliat  .losi'pliinc  cliose  licr.  in  (irdri-  to  ^ain  iMi|)orlaiux' 
I)\    llu'    iin'senco   ol    so    ultra    nnhic   a    Ivinswoniaii    in    llic    eyes    ol    her    hus- 
band,   liif  pulilic,   anil  |)orliaps,    hir  mwii  —  a  La    liorheroucaulil — it  hail   a  line 
sound,   and    lo    he   roiisin    li>  a    La  Uocheroueaiihl   >liii\ved   that   one  eaine  of  a 
good  slock.       The  lady's    lelalionship,  it  is  true,   was    to  the    late  M.  tic   IJeau- 
haniais,    and   not  to   .Madeinoiselle    Tascher,    and    whelher   il   were   double   or 
triple,    il    was    nol    on    the    La   KochoCoucauld    side,    but,    through   .Madame  dc 
La    Hoehefoucauld,  on  that   ol    the    I'vvarL    lainily.      These    Pyvarls    who    had 
bestowed    the    •  do   Chastiile  '     upmi    ihemselvcs,   were  ol    doulillui    imbility, 
the  (irst    ol    their    name    having    been    an    (irdinaiy    eoiinsellor    to    the    Court 
in    the   Chambre  dcs   Complcs   of   Blois,    but   they    had    risen,    and    above    all 
ihev   had    gidwn   rieh,    so    iiiueh    so    thai   one    ol    them,    ihc    last    male  ol    ihe 
family,     alter     having    been    captain    in    the     Garde     for    a    long    lime,    had 
retired    in    1781   with    the   raidv  of    brigadier-general    and  the  cross  of  Sainl 
Louis.     The   mother  of  Jose|)liine's   first  husband.  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais, 
was    a    Pvvart.    and   iwo   other   alliances    between    ihe    families  existed  ;    but 
during    the   life   of   Alexandre,   Josephine    had   no  relations  with  the  I^yvarts, 
and    when    this    cousin    married    Alexandre-Francois    de    La    Hochefoucauld, 
second    son  of  the    Due   de    Liancourt,   she    could    not   have   known    her,    for 
the    marriage    was     celcbraled    in    .lime,     178S.     and    in     ihat   same     month 
Josephine  left  France   for    Martinique.       \\'hen    she    returned    in     17'J(J,    how 
could  they   have    become    acquainted  ?      Was    not    the    lady    still    separated 
from   her   husband?      The    Uevolution   was    in     progress.       Alexandre   ile    La 
Rochefoucauld    had    emigralcti,    being    '"  outlawed,"    he     said,      -for    having 
aided     in    trying    to    save    the    King    and    Queen."      Madame    de   La   Hoche- 
foucauld was  imprisoned   as    'suspecle'    at    i^ort-Libre.     The    |>rol)abilily   i.^ 
thai    the    Iwo    women     met    on    coming    out    of    prison,    and    then     became 
acquainted.      Madame   de    La    Hochefoucauld    did    not,    in   fact,    leave   France 
at    all  ;     her    husbaiul     rejoined     her    in     1793,    and     the    pair    then    lived    at 
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Mello.  Relations  bclween  tliem  and  Josephine  became  so  intimate  that, 
through  Josepliine's  influence,  Alexandre  tic  ha  Rochefoucauld,  though 
only  just  struck  (ill  tiic  proscribed  list,  was  appointed  Prefect  of  Seine- 
et-Marne  on  the  11th  Ventose,  Year  VIll  (2nd  of  March,  1800).  The 
following  year  (Ventose  Year  IX  —  March  1801),  he  was  made  Charge 
d'Aff'aires  at  Dresden,  and  on  the  24th  Vendeniiaire,  Year  X  (16th  of  October, 
1801),  Minister.  Madame  de  La  Rochefoucauld  had  exerted  herself  a  good 
deal  in  this  matter.  Hardly  had  she  learned  that  Josephine  was  going  to 
Plombieres  than  she  felt  the  immediate  necessity  of  a  course  of  the  waters, 
and   her    'cure'    ])rocured  her  a   legation   in  addition. 

Nevertheless,  although  she  was  now  'dear  Cousin'  and  a  correspondence 
was  thenceforth  established,  "she  paraded,"  it  appears,  "all  the  opinions 
of  those  who  were  called  aristocrats  during  the  Revolution  ;  "  it  was  even 
said  that  she  was  "among  those  persons  who  did  not  go  to  the  Tuileries 
in  the  evening,  and  who,  having  divided  that  palace  into  two  very  different 
regions,  thought  they  might,  without  derogating  from  their  opinions  and 
their  recollections,  present  themselves  in  Madame  Bonaparte's  apartments  on 
the  ground  floor  in  the  morning,  and  so  escape  the  obligation  of  recognizing 
the  power  on  the  first  floor."  This  is  not  a  correct  statement:  dating  from 
5th  Frimaire  (27th  of  November,  1803),  Madame  de  La  Rochefoucauld  was 
present  at  all  the  Drawing-rooms  and  if,  as  Madame  de  Remusat  states, 
she  got  up  an  extremely  violent  scene  with  Josephine  on  the  occasion  of 
the  death  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  if  she  then  said  :  "As  for  me,  my  feel- 
ings are  so  incensed  that  if  your  Consul  came  into  this  room  1  should  fly 
from  him  as  one  flies  from  a  wild  beast,"  her  impressions  were  un- 
doubtedly transient,  for,  a  few  days  later,  she  was  present  at  a  Drawing-room. 

Can  we  believe  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  induce  this  lady  to  accept 
a  place  at  the  Imperial  Court?  Very  likely  Josephine  was  infinitely  more 
desirous  of  her  acceptance  than  Napoleon,  and  that  in  order  to  procure 
it  she  had  to  "  multiply  requests  and  iuiportunilies."  This  does  not 
involve  the  assumption  of  an  altitude  of  refusal  by  Madanie  de  La  Roche- 
foucauld,    but   only     her    assumption    of    it   to    liie    outer   world,    wIhtc     she 
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rravc   a    lahiiloiis    acci.iml    nl   l\\c    [>mc  sUv    li;i<l    |>iil    n|M.i.     Ik  r   coiisciil.      The- 
value    of   ail    ii\iliviilual    is    assessed   at   tlic    piici-    win.  Ii    lias    lufii     paul    lur 
liim,    oi    tor   ln'i.    ami    lln-    |)iil)lic    report  was  llial   Madame  de   i.a    Kocliefou- 
eauld    held    out    uiiUl    llu-    terms    were    lixed    at     'lOU.OUO    Irancs    '  down,'    a 
salary    of    1(10,000   liam  s    lor    lieiseli.     I. "..000  iVaius    inerease   of   salary    and 
a    pension    of      12,000    Iraiies     lor     lur    liiisl.,in(l.        These    figures     must   he 
reduced  ;     nevertheless,    hesides     her    salary    as    Lady-in-wainting   (fixed  at 
40,000  francs),  she  had  a   supplement  equal  to   it;    her  hushand,   made  eom- 
mandanl  of   the  Legion   of    Honour  on   the   i.uh    Prairial,   Year  XII.   (11th  ol 
June,     1804),     received  a  gratuity   of  20.000   francs    on    the    20th    Fructidor 
(7th  of  September),    was    promoted  on    llie    lllli    Nivose,   Year  Xlll.   (ist  of 
January,    1805),    to    the    Embassy  of  Vienna,    and    there,    in   addition    to    his 
salary  of   150,000  francs,    he  received  each  year  a  gratuity    of  -10,000  francs 
and    the     expenses    of    his    establishment  were    paid    at    the    rate    of   from 
53,000  to  80,000  francs.     This  M.  de  La  Rochefoucauld  was  a  very  indilTerenl 
ao-ent,    incapable    of  obtaining    information,    and    indeed   oi     understanding 
what   was    passing  in    the    capital    where    he    resided  ;     it   was  certainly    not 
for  his    merit   that    he    was    so    riclily    rcw^arded.        Let    us    see   whether   his 
wife's   deserts    were  so  great  as    to  warrant  sueh  prodigal  recognition? 

Mademoiselle  Pyvarl  was  not  born  in  the  great  world,  she  was 
brought  up  far  from  the  Court,  and  not  even  presented  after  her  marriage. 
She  was  married  lor  her  money,  which  was  derived  partly  from  Filois  but 
specially  from  St.  Domingo.  She  was  a  very  small  woman,  so  short  ol 
stature  that  at  table  she  had  a  cushion  in  her  chair  like  a  child  ;  her 
figure  was  slightly  crooked— her  dear  friends  called  her  a  hunchback— but 
her  elever  face  was  lighted  up  by  line  blue  eyes  with  black  ashes,  and 
ill  spite  of  its  thin,  malign  lips,  and  sharp  nose,  was  not  unattractive; 
the  portrait-|)ainters  have  made  the  most  of  her  charms.  "Forward  as  ill- 
made  women  are  who  have  had  some  success  in  spite  ol  their  deformity, 
taking  credit  for  her  physical  defects,  doing  the  honours  of  them  herself, 
so  to  speak,  given  to  strong  expressions  and  regarding  hersell  as  sulli- 
ciently    'grande  dame'  to  say    anythiiii,^  she  pleased,    she   was  the  least  litted 
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of  women  bv  inilmv  ami  (Hlucalioii  to  hold  siicli  a  position,  although 
.she  knew  very  well  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  it.  This  she  did  so 
effectually  that  her  daughter,  on  failure  of  becoming  Catholic  and  legitimate 
Queen  of  the  Spains,  did  become  Princess  Aldobrandini  Borghese,  sister- 
in-law  of  Princess  Pauline,  and  received  a  dowry  of  800,000  francs  from 
the  Emperor,  not  to  speak  of  other  benefits.  She  got  his  embassies  for 
her  husband,  and  these  not  only  procured  large  sums  of  money,  but  also 
the  supreme  satisfaction  of  his  absence.  She  did  equal  discredit  to  her 
office  and  harm  to  Josephine,  to  whom  she  owed  the  rapid  rise  of  her 
strange  fortune.  Her  sayings  were  current  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Germain; 
for  instance,  when  she  had  to  put  on  full-dress  (grand  habit),  "  Let  us 
go  and  get  up  the  Show"  (habiller  le  Magot) ;  and  on  another  occasion, 
when  she  arrived  in  a  'round'  gown  at  the  abode  of  Cambaceres,  who 
was  very  strict,  as  we  know,  on  the  subject  of  Court-dress  :  "  I  beg  your 
Highness's  pardon,  1  have  just  come  from  the  Empress."  In  1806,  at 
Mayence,  she  went  too  far  :  she  remembered — or  imagined — that  she  had 
known  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  and  mourned  for  him  more  than  if  he  had 
been  a  relation.  She  also  had  the  good  taste  to  proclaim  her  belief  that 
the  French  would  inevitably  be  beaten  by  the  Prussians,  and  when  the 
event  failed  to  justify  her  forecast,  she  flew  into  a  rage  and  gave  vent  to 
her  displeasure  in  insolence  to  Josephine.  The  Emperor  was  then  seriously 
disposed  to  demand  her  resignation,  but  time  |)assed  on,  he  forgave,  or 
ceased  to  care  about  the  offence,  and  Madame  de  La  Rochefoucauld  per- 
sisted in  her  strain,  but  with  a  change  of  key.  She  made  no  positive 
statement,  but  would  assume  an  incredulous  manner,  the  air  of  one  who 
is  profiting  by  people  and  things  without  believing  in  them,  and  smile 
meaningly  at  other  enemies  of  the  regime  as  sharers  in  the  joke.  Her 
attitude,  in  short,  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  may  be  observed  among 
the  servants  of  nouveaux-riches,  while  the  forms  of  respect  are  maintained, 
but  she  had  all  the  spite  of  a  hunchback  if  she  met  with  opposition  in 
any  quarter,  and  especially  from  her  own  people,  or  if  she  suspected  that 
any   blame  or  sarcasm  was  levelled  at  her.      Then    she  would    be    pitiless. 
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fierce,  mirelcntiii;^,  ami  lake  lui-  revoiif^c  iiiulcr  llic  ^niisi-  ol  duty-  I'lilv. 
however,  cdiuciiu'iI  lu  r  Iml  sliy;lilly  ;  il  was  only  vvlieii  she  ioiiinl  il  l(j 
lier  interest,  or  she  was  absolutely  eonstraiiieil,  that  she  was  at  her  post; 
siie  (lid  not  oreside  at  Ihi  ollii  i  iI  talile  ;  she  cliil  not  iiihabil  her  ufiieial 
apartiiieiil  ;    >iie    liul   iiolliing  that   she    eoulcl   contrive  to    avoid. 

Probably  there  was  worse  tliiin  tins  in  tlu-  back^i  ound,  and  liei-  part 
in  certain  dark  intrigues  which  appear  least  odious  when  we  can  be 
pcrsuatled  that  liuir  motive  was  merely  money,  may  be  sus[)ected. 
The  place  of  secretary  to  the  Lady  in-wailing  hail  been  given,  on  the 
formation  of  tlu-  Household,  to  one  ilihleberl,  whose  re|)utation  was  good. 
Madame  de  La  Uochefoucauhl  replaced  this  Bildebert,  on  the  I  si  Vcntose, 
Year  XIIL  (20th  of  February,  1805),  by  a  certain  Loistron  Ballon  de  Luigny, 
whose  father  had  been  valet  de  chambre  to  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  who  had 
held  the  reversion  of  the  place  himself.  This  Luigny,  whose  livelihood 
was  ostensii)lv  derived  from  uncertain  employment  as  a  translator  from 
English,  had  kept  up  correspondence  with  his  former  master  through  the 
brothers  Bourlel,  who  were  the  central  '  agents  of  intelligence,'  and  he  held 
an  important  position  in  the  organisation  of  the  secret  police.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  master-stroke  to  introduce  him  into  the  Household  of  the 
Empress,- where  he  might  learn  and  detect  many  things,  and  even,  at  some 
time,  play  a  decisive  part.  The  funds  of  the  privy  purse  being  in  his  hands 
would  be  certain  not  to  go  to  any  but  the  '  right-thinking,'  since  it 
was  he  who  received  information  concerning  applicants  as  it  was  collected. 
These  funds  also  supplied  him  with  pocket-money,  and  out  of  the  alms 
he  maintained  sumptuously  a  certain  Madame  de  Campestre,  whose  record 
is  singularly  edifying.  Was  Madame  de  La  Uochefoucauhl — who  signed 
the  accounts  of  M.  de  Luigny,  received  Madame  de  Campestre,  gave 
security  with  I'rince  de  Poix  for  de  Luigny,  and  had  procured  lor  him  a 
salary  of  3,000  francs,  with  (5,000  francs  for  office  expenses — completely 
ignorant  of  the  infamy  of  her  protege  and  unconscious  of  the  danger 
in  which   she   was   placing  her   Sovereigns?     This  is  too  much  lor  us  to  ask. 

She    thought   to    make    a    winning    stroke    when    the    divorce    came,    by 
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resigning  licr  post  ;  making  certain  that  tliiis  she  would  not  have  to  go 
with  her  benefactress,  and  wouhl  l)c  a|)[)ointcd  Lady-in-waiting  to  the  new 
Empress  ;  l)ut  she  played  it  hadly.  Tlie  Emperor  discerned  that  tliere 
was  only  a  de  La  Rochefoucauhl  trick  in  this  ;  he  had  not  forgotten  the 
scenes  at  Mayence  ;  the  tone  of  the  lady  displeased  him  as  much  as  her 
negligence  and  her  deportment.  Me  merely  accepted  the  resignation  with 
out  even  granting  the  '  Honneurs  Conserves '  to  the  dismissed  Lady-in-waiting, 
that  is  to  say  the  entree  to  the  Salle  du  Trone,  which  the  officers  of  dis- 
solved Households  received  almost  of  right.  In  order  to  obtain  these 
honours  Madame  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  who  had  entirely  forgotten  the  way 
to  Malmaison,  had  to  learn  the  way  to  Navarre.  The  one  only  journey 
she  made  thither  coincides  with  the  decision  that  Josephine  obtained  for 
her  from  the  Emperor.  This  was  the  last  time  that  Madame  de  La  Roche- 
foucauld saw  her  alive  ;  it  is  said  that  she  wept  for  her,  dead.  Did  she 
weep    for   sorrow    that    nothing    more    was    to    be   got   out  of  her  ? 

Madame  Lavallette,  the  Lady  of  the  Redchamber,  had  no  such  faults 
as  these  ;  but,  if  Napoleon  reckoned  upon  checking  the  folly  of  the 
Empress's  expenditure  on  dress,  preventing  her  discreditable  and  useless 
transactions  with  tradespeople,  and  establishing  order  and  rule  in  the 
general  expenses,  Josephine  brought  all  his  fine  projects  to  naught  by 
reserving  the  selection  of  the  Lady  of  the  Redchamber  to  herself.  She 
purposely  made  choice  of  a  person  who  was  ])Oor,  humble,  of  no  distin- 
guished name,  unaccustomed  to  the  great  world,  and  in  absolute  subjection 
to  her.  This  person  was  Emilie  de  Reauharnais,  a  niece  of  Alexandre  de 
Reauharnais.  She  had  been  forsaken  by  her  father,  an  emigre,  and  by 
her  mother,  a  divorcee  married  to  a  coloured  man  ;  was  rescued  by  Jose- 
phine, who  placed  her  with  Madame  Campan,  and  was  married  in  two 
days  to  an  aide-de-camp  of  Ronaparle's,  because  Louis  Ronaparte  was  sus- 
pected of  being  in  love  with  her.  This  aide-de-camp  was  a  very  fine 
fellow  ;  with  intellect  of  a  high  and  readily-adaptable  order,  and  courage 
rarely   equalled  ;   he    belonged  to  an  obscure  Parisian  family  of  small    shop- 
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keepers,  wliose  ikiimc  is  not  t-vt'ii  known  willi  certainty — it  was  Cliaiiiaus 
i)r  (lliaiuaiil  lli-  wis  ('diKalcd  1)V  llif  <  liarity  of  Baudcloque  the  accou- 
oluMir;  at  I  In-  Ufvoliilioiiary  |)criotl  lie  was  in  oiders;  now  lie  was  a  captain. 
\\c  U:\d  no  loriiMie.  The  hiidc  possessed  15,000  francs,  the  '^\il  oi  li(jna 
parte,  and  diirinjj^  llie  expedition  to  I'^^vpl  slie  had  to  live  at  Fontainehlean 
wilh  licr  maternal  ^raridniollici-,  I'aiiriy  Ai-  Hcauliainais.  There  she  had 
small  pox,  and  was  much  marked,  to  her  y;reat  grief.  She  felt  the  mis- 
fortnne  thns  deeply,  not  on  account  of  the  man  whom  she  li;id  married, 
l>nt  for  the  sake  of  him  whom  she  had  loved,  whom  siic  continued  to 
love,  lint  he  slighted  her  when  he  returned  from  I'^gypl.  She  fell  into 
a  profonnd  inclaneholv  ;  the  w  h(de  of  her  experience,  her  ihildhood 
passeil  in  prisons,  the  trials  ol  her  youth,  her  poverty,  her  mother,  her 
father,  who  had  set  up  another  home  for  himself,  on  his  return  from 
emigration  accompanied  by  a  German  canoness  ;  all  these  were  accountable 
for  her  wretched  and  hopeless  state.  In  addition,  the  poor  woman  had 
been  injured  in  her  confinement  (April  1802),  and  she  suflered  much 
from  the  constant  standing  enjoined  by  etiquette.  Who  could  wonder  at 
'her  monotonous   calm    coldness,   her   statue-like  bearing?" 

Very  naturally  she  was  disposed  to  be  fidgety,  and  her  melancholy 
must  have  been  annoying — there  was  a  physiological  reason  for  her  mental 
contlition  as  well  as  its  moral  causes,  her  father  and  mother  being  cousins- 
germane — but  it  seems  that  Josephine,  Hortense,  and  even  Stephanie  de 
Beauharnais,  whom  a  strange  turn  of  fortune  was  to  make  Princess  of 
Baden,  treated  her  as  a  Cinderella  and  said  many  ill-natured  things  to  her. 
At  least  she  thought  tluni  ill-natured,  and  that  was  all  the  same  to  her. 
Naturally  Emilie  would  have  wished  to  be  treated  as  a  niece  ;  but  Jose- 
phine, on  the  contrary,  must  have  desired — aiul  in  this  she  was  right — 
that  Madame  Lavallette  should  not  appear  to  recall  family  ties  (these  did 
not  exist,  moreover^  or  even  to  remember  them,  but  scrupulously  keep 
her  place  ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Empress  did  not  allow  her 
niece  to  fulfil  any  of  the  duties  of  that  place. 

Hence    continual    pin  pricks,    a    dependence    which    Josephine    made    her 
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feel  keenly,  nuilliplied  tasks  imposed  upon  her,  and  above  all  the  sense 
lliat  she  could  not  do  her  duty,  and  had  a  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  Emperor  in  whicli  she  consciously  failed.  The  Lady  ol  the  Bed- 
chand)or  who,  according  to  rul(\  had  the  selection  and  superintendence  ot 
the  pcopl(>  employed,  was  in  reality  constantly  set  at  defiance  by  the 
wardrobe-women  who  had  been  with  Josephine  since  the  Consulate,  and 
who   alone   had  any  share  in  her  confidence  and  were  admitted    to   intimacy. 

On  a  fixed  day  in  every  week  the  tradesmen  had  to  present  themselves; 
she  had  to  keep  a  register  of  orders  and  purchases,  and  to  deliver  the 
cheques  ;  bul  the  tradesmen  arrived  at  all  hours,  got  in  in  spite  of  all 
orders,  and  who  cared  for  the  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber's  register? 

Nor  was  this  all  ;  in  January,  1809,  when  the  Emperor,  weary  of 
paying  Josephine's  debts,  insisted  on  her  having  an  Intendante  des  atours, 
who  was  to  order  and  receive  goods  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  Lady 
of  the  Bedchamber,  without  allowing  the  amount  of  the  credits  to  be 
exceeded,  that  Intendante,  Madame  Hamelin,  almost  immediately  came 
to  an  understanding  with  Josephine.  She  applied  herself  to  increasing 
the  orders,  bestirred  herself  to  find  usurers  who  would  lend  money,  and 
established  herself  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Madame  Lavallette  was  at 
once  involved  in  a  conflict  with  her  :  the  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber 
won,  but  only  after  giving  battle.  Surely  the  distaste  that  Madame  Laval- 
lette felt  for  her  Court  life  was  easy  of  explanation  !  She  was  in  no  way 
prepared  for  a  life  in  which  ignorance  on  certain  points  was  worse  than 
grave  faults.  Having  to  indicate  the  costumes  to  be  worn  by  the  Ladies 
of  the  Palace,  she  did  not  know  which  was  the  time  for  the  '  Grand 
habit,'  and  which  for  the  '  robe  ronde,'  and  the  Emperor  grew  angry. 
"Even  for  that,"  he  said,  "she  is  no  good."  What  could  she  do?  How 
could  she  prevent  Josephine's  debts,  or  her  familiarity  with  tradespeople? 
Thus,  without  intending  it,  without  knowing  it,  she  assisted  to  lower  her 
aunt's  dignity.  It  was  felt  tcj  be  impossible  to  take  the  Empress  seriously 
between  the  Lady-in-waiting  who  sneered  at  her,  and  the  Lady  of  the 
Bedchamber   whom   her  women   helpetl   her   to  deceive. 
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These  Iwc.  I.ulio.  ulm  IkM  thr  (  hicl  |i(imIhiii>  hi  llic  I  Idiisclidld,  did 
not  owf  tlii'iii  t(i  ilif  names,  llu-  liinn'  or  llir  ulliccs  ol  llicir  liiishaiids, 
hut  solely  to  Josi|diiiu'>  ia|>riei'  oc  ph  aMirc  :  tlic  rase  of  the  others  was 
very  much  (he  same,  ami  there  was  even  less  reason  lor  the  selection 
of  some  amon^-  (hem  It  would  eertaitdy  have  heen  haril-hcarled  and 
ungratel'ul  to  dismiss,  at  the  creation  ol  ihe  llinpirc.  llie  lour  ladies  who 
had  heen  appointeil  in  the  month  of  Frimaire  Wnv  W  (i\ovcnd)er  IH()2|  to 
do  the  honours  ol'  the  Consular  I'alace  willi  Madame  Bonaparte.  At  that 
period  a  kimi  htter  was  written  to  each  :  •The  First  Consids  personal 
knowledge  ol"  your  chaiacter  and  of  your  |)rineiples  makes  him  eonhdenl 
that  you  wdl  acfjuil  yoiiiself  of  them  (lie  honours)  v\ith  (he  politeness 
that  distinguishes  the  ladies  ol'  France  ami  the  dignity  that  hecomes  the 
Government."  No  less  was  requisite  to  induce  some  of  these  ladies  to 
accept  a  post  which  was  undoubtedly  honourahlc.  hut  nevertheless  had 
neither  the  distincti(ui.  (lie  j)ieasure.  nor  the  honours  of  a  place  at  Court. 
the  splendour  to  which  Bonaparte  had  raise.!  the  Consulate  notwithstaml- 
ing.  To  oiler  such  a  mission  to  ladies  who  had  held  the  highest  rank  in 
the  former  social  .system  was  not  to  he  thought  of,  and  it  was  consi- 
dered fortunate  that  women  were  found  to  accept  it  belonging  mostly 
to  a  certain  class  ol  linanciers  who,  having  been  agents  of  the  Bourbon 
Court  and  being  allied  by  marriage  to  the  high  nobility,  ha.l  at  least  the 
habits  and  ways  of  a  distinguished  'world,'  even  though  they  were  not 
trained  in   the   etiquette    of    the    royal    circle. 

Of  this  number  was  Madame  Le  Gendrc  de  Lucay ,  whose  own  name 
was  F\apillon  d'Auteroche  :  she  was  the  niece  of  Papillon  de  la  Ferte  who 
had  been  Intendant  of  the  Menus.  She  was  of  kin  to  all  the  wealthiest 
farmers-general  :  her  husband,  the  grandson  of  the  famous  I'.ouret,  being 
the  son  of  Farmer-general  he  Gendre  de  Villemorien,  and  herself  a 
very  near  relation  of  the  Durfort  family.  The  he  Gcndrc  family  was  of 
noble  origin  and  had  a  count  palatines  title  of  HJ77  in  it  ;  several  of 
their  name  had  occupied  civil  posts  and  obtained  rank  in  the  army  and 
in   the    navy  ;    but  the  marriage  with  Mademoiselle   Bouret   had    thrown  (he 
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finally  into  Finance.  Their  verv  considerable  pro)5erty  comprised,  among 
other  estates,  that  n{'  Vaiencay,  which  was  jjought  for  620,000  livres  in 
1765.  They  had  added  the  estate  of  de  Lucay  and  the  comte  of  Veuil  to 
this,  the  whole  making  more  than  fortv  thousand  acres;  of  these  fifteen 
thousand  were  under  tind)er.  M.  de  Lucay,  who  had  been  his  father's 
assistant  in  iiis  two  |)osls,  those  of  Administrator  of  the  Postal  service  and 
Farmer-general,  had  devoted  himself  to  making  his  woods  pay,  and  had 
acquired  such  influence  in  his  department  that  he  had  been  elected  admi- 
nistratcu-  of  it.  .Mlliough  he  had  seen  singularly  evil  days  during  the 
Revolution,  he  hail  not  emigrated,  and  had  preserved  both  his  properly 
and  his  inlluence.  The  First  Consul  had  consulted  the  wishes  of  the 
people  by  nominating  him  Prefect  of  the  Cher,  and  had  placed  him 
afterwards  about  his  own  person  as  Prefect  of  the  Palace.  Madame  de 
Lucay  was  chiefly  induced  (notwithstanding  her  fortune  and  her  position) 
to  accept  a  |K)st  in  the  household  of  Madame  Bonaparte,  whom  she  did 
not  know  and  from  whom  she  had  not  solicited  anything,  in  order  that 
she  might  not  be  parted  from  her  husband.  She  was  born  in  the  same 
year  as  the  Kmperor.  had  an  agreeable  face,  a  good  figure,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  societ)'.  Fault-finders  could  tax  her  with 
nothing  worse  than   over-obligingness  and  a  touch    of    affectation. 

Outside  the  Palace  she  lived  in  great  style,  and  received  the  best 
society  at  her  liolel  in  Paris,  Hue  d'Angouleme-Saint-Honore,  also  at  her 
country  place  at  Saint-Gratien.  which  she  bought  after  she  had  sold  Valen- 
cav  to  M.  de  Talleyrand — this  estate  comprised  five  hundred  acres  and 
included  the  whole  of  the  Montmorency  pond  —  and  notwithstanding  all 
her  efforts  to  make  hcv  hours  fit  in  with  those  of  the  Fmpress,  and  to 
be  ready  al  the  right  time  when  she  was  in  attendance,  she  had  been 
too  much  accustomed  to  freedom  and  independence  in  her  daily  life  not 
to  fail  in  punctuality  occasionally.  The  Emperor,  to  whom  she  invariably 
manifested  a  devotion  which  his  reverse  of  fortune  never  shook,  did  not 
resent  this,  and  always  employed  her  on  occasions  of  special  honour, 
in   1807,   she  acted   as  Lady-in-waiting  to    the    Princess  of  Wurtemberg  who 
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IkuI  ((iiiK'  lo  Paris  to  he  iii;iriictl  [<<  .Icmmc  miuI  in  IHIO  slic  was  a|)- 
pointeil  Laily-ortlie-Uedcliainhir  l<>  llu-  luw  Hmprcss.  Il»  r  tlaii^rhiii-,  l.ucic 
ill'  l.ucav.  was  a  vitv  pifltv  siciulcr  ^nrl  ;  slio  had  hcaulil'iil  Mark  eyes, 
lull  nl  ilii^kv  liif.  Willi  lon^  sweeping  lashes  :  she  was  sought  in  maniage 
by  bolli  M.  Lepelletier  irAiinay  ami  M.  ilr  HoclianilK-aii.  hut  she  preferred 
to  either  Philippe  tie  Segur,  then  Majoi-  in  a  cavalry  regiment  and  .piaiter- 
masler  lo  the  hluiperor.  al'lerwards  General  and  (lo\riiior  of  the  l*agcs. 
Hint  she  married  on  the  2.")th  ol  Septendjer,  I8(JG,  undn-  ihe  auspiees  ol 
the  Empress,  to  whose  Household  she  was  atlaehed  as  a  'supernumerary 
ladv.'  She  ilied  at  twenty-seven  in  eonseipienee  of  an  imprudenee,  to  the 
sincere  grief  of  the  Court  with  which  she  was  so  closely  connected,  and 
the  re-rret  of  Society   where  she  was  a  general   favourite. 

Next  to  Madame  de  l.ucay,  among  the  ladies  of  the  Consulate,  Madame 
de  Talhouet  held  the  highest  position.  Josephine  had  met  her  at 
Plombieres,  ami  having  formed  an  intimacy  with  her,  secured  her  accept 
ance.  IKr  husband,  formerly  an  officer  in  the  King's  regiment,  belonged 
to  a  family  of  ancient  Breton  nobility,  dating  from  the  l.'kh  century,  which 
was  maintained  in  its  raidv  al  the  reformations  of  i 'r26  and  I6G1),  but 
was  ruined,  entered  into  the  class  of  the  professions  (la  robe)  in  the  i7th 
century,,  and  lastly  applied  for  certificates  of  indigence  to  obtain  places 
at  Saint-Cyr.  Madame  de  Talhouet  was  by  birth  a  Haude  de  La  Vieuville, 
a  family  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  La  Vieuville  (marquises  and 
dukes  of  La  Vieuville)  although  these  Baudes  had  succeeded  in  getting  the 
lands  of  Chateauneuf,  which  they  had  bought  from  the  IBeringhems,  again 
raised  to  a  marquisate  in  1746.  Her  brother,  who  afterwards  entered  the 
Household  as  a  chamberlain,  had  married,  being  then  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Gardes,  Mademoiselle  du  Cheylar,  widow  of  the  Marquis  de  Lambertye,  the 
laily  lo  whom  d'Antraigues  alludes  in  his  correspondence  as  "the  Friend 
and  who  played  a  strange  part  in  the  conspiracies. 

Madame  de  Talhouet  owned  a  fine  estate  in  La  Sarthe,  had  her  husband 
made  a  member  of  the  General  Council  and  President  of  the  Klectoral 
College    there    :    in   Year     XII,    lie    received    the    cross   ol     the    Legion,   and 
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in  1809  he  was  made  a  Count  of  the  Empire.  In  1802,  Madame  de  Tal- 
houet  had  married  her  eldest  daughter  to  General  Joseph  Lagrange ;  she 
married  the  second,  in  1809,  to  M.  Lecoutenlx  de  Canteleu,  and  in  1817, 
she  scenrcd  as  a  bride  for  her  son,  formerly  an  orderly  officer  to  the 
Emperor,  one  of  the  daugnters  of  M.  Roy,  the  financier,  formerly  'farmer' 
to  the  Dues  de  Bouillon ,  whose  speculations  in  the  national  funds  had 
rendered  him  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Europe.  All  this  indicateil 
ability  of  no  common  order;  besides,  "the  black  and  active  eyes"  of 
Madame  de  Talhouot  were  sufficiently  significant  to  reveal  her  character  ; 
i)ut  although  slic  was  so  intelligent,  although  she  dressed  well  and  in  a 
fashion  younger  than  iicr  age,  she  held  only  "  one  of  those  money- 
made  positions  "  in  society  which  even  then  produced  but  little  impression 
and   did  not  confer  rank. 

Next,  a  place  had  to  be  given  to  Madame  de  Lauriston,  whose  husband 
had  made  part  of  the  Military  Household  from  the  time  of  its  formation. 
He  had  iiad  the  same  promotion  as  Napoleon,  and,  having  retired  as  major 
in  Year  IV.,  he  had  returned  in  Year  VIII.  as  aide  de  camp  to  the  Consul. 
He  was  a  grand-nephew  of  Law,  the  son  of  one  Law,  who  had  come 
into  the  King's  service  from  that  of  the  India  Company  and  had  died  as 
(piar'  I  master.  Madame  de  Lauriston,  ne'e  Leduc,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
([uartermastcr  of  artillery,  and  the  sister  of  the  Comtesse  de  la  Bouere  who 
played  a  part  in  the  wars  of  La  Vendee.  She  was  regarded  by  general 
consent  as  charming  alike  in  person  and  mind  ;  everybody  admired  her 
exemplary  conduct,  and  Napoleon  bestowed  continual  marks  of  his  esteem 
and  consideration  upon  her,  whatever  his  grievance  against  "his  handsome 
aide  de  camp"  might  be.  Material  proofs  of  this  are  supplied  by  his 
letter  to  her  written  from  Finkenstein  on  the  5th  of  April  1807,  and  the 
pension  of  48,000  francs  which  he  granted  her  in  1813,  for  all  the  time 
that  her  husband  should  be  a  prisoner  of  war.  As  a  witness,  Avhose 
failing  was  not  generally  on  the  side  of  indulgence,  said  of  her  :  "she 
bears  on  her  face  the  calm  of  a  good  conscience  and  her  beauly  won- 
derfully becomes  her    virtue." 
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Miulainr   Ar    Itcmiisal  (Matlemoisclle    Clairr   Gravier  do    Vorgcnnes)    came 
last,    on    accdiiiil    ol    licr  own  a^u-,   her  Imshaiul's   (|iiality,     the   services  wliirli 
lie   had    rciidi'ii'd ,    and    those    which    he   mit;ht    iciidir.      Only    llir   concurrenee 
ol    slrani^c    lircimislances     hv    whicli     llie    Vicomlesse    de     licauharnais    and 
Mesdemoiselh-s    ih-     N'cr^'eiincs     wtMv     hroii<rhl     together     in    the    Chanorier 
househohl    at    Croissy   during   ihf     llcvohilioii.    ,t>\\\A    liave    made    Josephine 
tliink   ol    the    Hemiisats.       When   she    suggested     the    liusband's    being    made 
Preleet  ol  tlie   Pahice,   llie  First  Consul   strongly   opposed    llie   idea.      "What 
services  lias  he   rendered?"    asked    Bonaparte.      "What    has  he   done    to    he 
about    the    Chief  of  the  State?"      lie   heh.nged    to  a   bourgeois  family  which 
.'ot  a   rise  in    ranU  by  holding  civic  office  at  Marseilles,  and  by    certain   mar- 
ria-i'es  ;    he   luui  held   lor  seven    or  eight  years  the   post  of  Advocate-General 
at    the    Provence  Chambre   des  Comptes  ;    this   he    had   got   by   his  lirst  mar- 
riao-e  with  Mademoiselle   de  Saqui-Sanes  whose  father   held    it.      His  brother, 
a    Marseilles    merchant    who    emigrated   to    Smyrna,    and    was    there   during 
almost  the  whole  of  the  Revolution,  had  been,    in    I7'.)7.    one  of  the  obscure 
royalist    deputies    whose    powers   were    invalidated    by    the    IHth    Fructidor. 
As   for  Mademoiselle  de  Vergennes,  whom  he   had   niarricd   in   1796,  although 
she   bore  a  name    which    was    celebrated    in     European  diplomacy    she    was 
not  directJy  descended   from  the  Finance    Minister    ol   Louis    .Wl.;    she  was 
the    granddaughter    of    his    brother     who    had     been     made    ambassador    to 
Switzerland  by  the  Minister.      These  Gravier  brothers,    sons  of  an  attorney 
at   the  Dijon  Cour  des  Comptes,   and  grandsons  of  a  treasurer  of  France  at 
the   exchequer  of  the  same   town,  owed  their  fortune    to   their  double  alliance 
with    those    Chavignards   who,    having   usurped    the   name   of  Chauvigny  and 
being   presented    at    Court    as    such,    had   the   adventures  which    Saint-Simon 
has  related,  and  linally   made  their  way  under  their   third  name  of  Chavigny. 
The   Remusats  were   hardly    prepared    to    occupy  a   place    at  Court  :  but 
they    were    very    poor.     Monsieur    was    begging   for    some    employment,   Ma- 
dame, whose   father    had  been   guillotined,    had    not   a   sou;    Josephine,    who 
was    tenacious  of  purp(.se,    insisteil    upon   having    them,   and    made    the   wde 
her  favourite.       fiie  pair    were   not    to    be   pitied.      A   salary    of  25,U0U  francs 
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for  Monsieur  as  Prefect  of  the  Palace,  12,000  for  Madame  'to  accompany' 
Madame  Bonaparte  ;  these  were  (Ixed  sums  :  in  the  first  year  (XI)  a  gratuity 
of  6,000  francs  for  liis  having  charge  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  50,000  francs 
as  a  gratuity  extraordinary  on  the  17th  Prairinl  (6th  June);  .30,000  francs  at 
the  lime  of  the  'voyage'  to  Belgium,  and,  at  Brussels,  a  present  of  lace 
which  cost  a, 000  francs, — total  :  122,000  francs;  in  the  Year  XII,  the  salary 
of  Monsieur  raised  to  30,000  francs,  a  present  of  42,000  francs  on  account 
of  the  Theatres;  a  gratuity  extraordinary  of  10,000  francs  on  the  28th  Bru- 
maire,  another  of  200,000  francs  on  the  28th  Messidor  (it  was  from  the 
12lh  to  the  26th  Brumaire,  that  Madame  de  Remusat  made  the  visit  to 
Pont-de-Briques,  which  gave  rise  to  so  much  comment);  then  in  Year  XII. 
nearly  300,000  francs.  Equal  good  fortune  in  Year  XIII.,  Year  XIV.,  and 
1806 — then,  dating  from  November  1807,  a  supplementary  salary  of  5,000 
francs  a  month,  60,000  francs  a  year.  "  No  generosity!"  Madame  de 
Remusat  has   said  of  Napoleon  :  what  did  she   want! 

She  was  clever,  certainly,  and  she  was  very  well-informed,  but  also 
pedantic  :  liiat  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  her  Essai  si/r  replication  des 
Fenimes.  She  had  frequented  the  survivors  of  the  society  of  La  Che- 
vrette,  the  penultimate  women-votaries  of  Jean  Jacques,  and  quite  the  last 
of  Saint-Lainbert,  too  much  not  to  be  taken  with  literary  people,  and  not 
to  want  to  write  ;  but  she  applied  herself  to  serious  business  in  the  first 
place,  and  made  a  fortune  by  means  of  Josephine,  whom  she  governed. 
From  the  wife,  she  aspired  to  pass  on  to  the  husband,  but  was  less  suc- 
cessful there;  then  she  directed  the  Theatre  Francais,  received  pieces, 
tutored  the  actors,  tragic  and  comic,  and,  alter  1807,  meddled  with  what- 
ever was  sung,  danced,  or  played.  She  posed  for  the  'serious',  and  had 
had  in  her  train,  Guizot,  Villeniain,  llien  quite  a  youth,  Leclerc  who 
dedicated  his  Eloge  dc  Montaigne  to  her,  even  Chateaubriand,  who — (the 
fact  is  omitted  in  the  Me'moires  d' Outre-lombe) — did  not  scorn  to  ask  her 
to  mention  his  debts  to  the  Emperor — and  the  Emperor  paid  them!  From 
1807  to  I80y.  she  exercised  a  real  influence;  but  that  influence,  which  she 
partly  owed    to    Talleyrand — (for  it   was   he    who    had    assured    the   Emperor 
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llKit    --lie  \v;i-i    |ii>t   [he   prrsoii  In    organize   a   saluii  wlicro   society  |ii'n|ilf>   ami 
literary  people  might  meet   ami    tlu-ir  talk    l»e  overheard i— she    lost  tliroiigli 
Talleviaml       Slic   was   so  closely  linked    witli   iinii    that   she  eoidd  refuse  him 
nothing:    she    managed    to    hiing  him    ami     I'oiiche    together   at    the    lime  of 
the   campaign   in    Spain,  and    \va><   in    the    conspiracy,   or,    at   least,    she   knew 
of  it.      Na|)olcon,    on    his    return    after    the    great   scene    with    the    i'rince    of 
Benevento,    did    not     entirely   cut    olV  the  supplies,    l.ut    rediK c.l    lh<-  supple- 
mentary salaries,  first,    to    :W>,(K)0   francs,   and     then    (1810)    to   24,000,    and, 
although     he     retained    the    lui>l>and     as     Chamherlain,    he    did    not    put    the 
wife     into     the     new    impress's     Household,    bul     left   iier    with    Josephine. 
After  that   she    hroke    loose,    and    being  entirely   in   Talleyrand's  hands,  was 
so   closelv    mixed    up    with    lus    intrigues  that    at    the    (inai    crisis    he    allotted 
one    o\    the    most    important    parts    in    the     drama      to     her.      She    played    it 
uncommonly    well,    and  thought    herself   very   ill-paid     l.y    the    Prefecture    of 
the    Haute-Garonne.        It   was    this    woman    who    wrote    of    Chateaubriand's 
pamphlet    Ih-   Uuonapnrte  et   les    lioiirbons  :    '"I    would    sign    every    page  of 
this  book   to  attest  that   it  is  a  faithful    picture    of  all    that   I  witnessed." 

Nothing  in  her  appearance  indicated  eillici  llie  baseness  of  her  nature 
or  the  extent  of  her  ability  :  she  was  a  small  woman,  rather  plump,  with 
laro'e,  bright,  lively  eyes,  a  restless  prying  nose;  there  was  not  much  in 
her  features,  but  a  great  deal  that  was  pleasing  and  bright  in  her  coun- 
tenance. \\as  not  she  both  ;>  Is  not  the  portrait  which  her  Memoirs 
place  before  us  a  reflection  of  thai  of  Talleyrand,  her  director,  the  man 
who,  dating  from  a  certain  period  of  her  life,  exercised  complete  control 
over  her?  Her  letters  are  those  of  an  amiable  woman,  rather  meddling  and 
pedantic;    her    Memoirs   were    approved,   if  not  dictated,  by   Talleyrand. 

There  were  diflerences.  as  we  have  seen,  between  these  four  ladies, 
but  not  one  was  ol  the  highest  rank,  not  one  of  them,  before  the  Hevo- 
lution,  would  have  had  a  chance  of  obtaining  a  place  in  the  Queen's  House- 
hold ;  but,  as  their  services  were  continued  on  the  proclamation  ol  the 
Empire,  their  priority  placed  them  (irst  on  the  list,  and  afterwards 
regulated     the    tone    of   the    other     nominations    to    some    extent.        .\mong 
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those  who  come  after,  we  find,  first,  a  woman  who,  like  Madame  de  La 
Rochefoucauld  and  Madame  Lavallcttc,  was  ichilcd  to  Josephine,  I)iit  directly 
this  time,  through  ihc  Taschers  :  therefore  she  was  not  treated  either  as 
cousin  or  niece  :  this  was  Madame  Savary,  nee  Faudoas-Barbazan,  and  whose 
mother,  nee  Buttet,  a  St.  Domingo  Creole,  had  been  previously  Vicomtesse 
des  Cars.  The  relationship  came  from  the  Buttet  family,  formerly  very 
wealthy  people.  Mademoiselle  de  Faudoas,  who  was  educated  with  Hor- 
tense  at  Madame  Campan's  school,  would  not  sacrifice  herself  to  a  great 
name  as  her  mother  hail  done,  but  had  married  Savary,  who,  having 
previously  been  aide  de  camp  to  Desaix,  had  become  aide  de  camp  to 
the  First  Consul  after  Marengo.  Savary,  although  he  had  gained  all  his 
steps  since  1790,  belonged  to  one  of  those  noble  families,  devoted  to 
military  service,  who  had  made  the  monarchy  and  constructed  France, 
and  his  father,  a  retired  cavalry  captain,  a  Knight  of  Saint-Louis,  and 
town-major  at  Sedan,  was  quite  as  good  as  the  des  Cars  and  the  Faudoas. 
Madame  Savary,  who  was  marvellously  handsome,  an  accomplished 
musician,  and  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  her  dress  and  the  way  she 
wore  it,  has  the  honour  of  sharing  the  obloquy  which  certain  chroniclers 
have  heaped  upon  her  husband,  because  he  was  and  remained  the  faithful, 
devoted,  and  incorruptible  servant  of  his  benefactor.  She  rendered  much 
service  to  several  who  then  boasted  of  their  relationship  and,  when  mis- 
fortune came  to  her  in  her  turn,  closed  their  doors  against  her,  but  she 
held  her  head  none  the  less  high  for  that  and  was  ever  the  same  great 
lady   in   mind,  heart,   and   bearing. 

Madame  Savary,  being  at  once  of  kin  to  the  Empress  and  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  most  devoted  servants  of  the  new  regime,  was  quite  in  her 
place  as  one  of  the  Household ;  Madame  Ney  and  Madame  Lannes  were 
equally  so.  Both  were  wives  of  great  officers  of  the  Empire,  both  were  very 
handsome,  and   fit  lor  their  position,   if  not  by   birth,  at  least  by  education. 

The  Auguic  family,  that  of  Madame  Ney,  had  belonged  to  the  Queen's 
domestic  establishment — her  mother  and  her  two  aunts,  the  Demoiselles 
Genet,    Avere   dressers  to   Marie  Antoinette — she  herself  had    been   educated 
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Willi  llortciisc  ill  Miicliiiiir  Cainpan's  scliuol.  iiiul  owed  lui  iii;iiriago  to 
Mailaiiu'  r«iiii,i|),irl»>.  Madame  Lannes  was  ol  likt^  origin;  bcluiL'  llic  licvu- 
lulioii,  licr  lalluM-,  M  (iiiclienciic,  of  an  aiicicnl  and  nuMo  Brclou  family, 
liail  Ihcii  \alrl  t\r  (  liamhrc  lo  llu'  Kiim-  .Mailaiiie  Ncv  was  a  liaiidsome 
hiuiRllr.  willi  Niipcil)  hiaciv  cyi's ;  she  was  rather  lliin,  her  couiilenance 
was  geiille  aiul  iiilelligeiil ,  lur  liaiids  luid  led.  were  heaulilul.  Madame 
I. amies  was  liaiulsomer  still,  iier  viij^iiial  lace  had  ixrfeclly  regular  fea- 
tures, her  complexion  was  incomparahly  fair;  the  two  ladies  seemcil  made 
to  adorn  a  Court.  Madame  Ney,  very  |ir<Mi(l  dl  lur  rank,  and  deter- 
mined to  support  it  hy  a  large  expenditure,  lived  in  a  style  equalletl  l>y 
very  lew  under  the  Empire,  and  easily  got  through  (he  income  of  a  million 
francs  which  Ney  derived  from  his  j)laces  and  endowments.  The  purchase 
and  lurnishing  of  her  hotel  in  the  Rue  de  Lille  cost  eleven  huntlrcd 
thousand  francs,  and  everything  was  done  on  a  similar  scale.  \\'hen  she 
travelleil,  or  wiwit  to  a  watering-place,  she  required  her  whole  household, 
the  articles  ol  furniture  she  Avas  accustomed  to  use,  her  Ik  il.  her  expressly 
made  silver  plate,  and  all  the  style  of  a  princess,  as  slie  was.  And 
yet,  nt)twilhstanding  that  she  was  a  real  '  cantatrice,' — for  her  singing  was 
far  beyond  amateur  art,  "she  could  read  the  most  difficult  passages  at 
first  sight,"  and  notwithstanding  her  success  as  an  actress  in  private  thea- 
tricals, she  was  so  shy,  especially  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  that 
it  was  remarked,  and  it  was  inferred  Irom  it  that  she  was  not  accus- 
tomed to  good  society.  She  loved  the  world  for  its  sake  and  her  own, 
but  her  family  feeling  w'as  so  strong  thai  when  she  received,  the  family 
element  pervaded  her  company,  ami  its  tone  remained  'bourgeois'  in 
consequence,  as  her  relations  had  not  been  raised  like  herself  to  dignity 
and  titles,  but  were  satisfied  with  collectorships.  Even  foreigners  were 
struck  by  this  trait  in  her  character,  and  it  ditl  her  no  little  honour. 
Madame  Lannes  kept  up  much  less  state  ;  indeed  she  kept  up  none  at  her 
hotel  in  the  Hue  de  \  arennes,  all  the  splendour  being  reserved  for  her 
country  place,  Maisons.  This  was  not  because  she  did  not  know  the 
world   and    the    Court    tiiuroughly  ;    she    had    served    her  apprenticeship    in 
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Portufral,  -wlicrc  she  liad  remarkable  success,  hut  it  bored  Iier  and  she 
liked    home  best. 

After  these  three,  whose  appointment  was  quite  just  and  natural,  and 
who  took  the  places  that  belonged  to  them  in  the  Household,  we  might 
be  surprised  to  liiul  llie  wife  of  a  functionary,  no  doubt  a  highly  honour- 
able man  and  very  clever  in  his  business — that  of  the  Enrolling  Office 
(I' Enregistrement) — but  was  this  likely  to  lead  to  a  place  at  Court  ?  Ma- 
dame Duchatel,  nee  Papin,  owed  her  post  to  other  motives,  for,  although 
she  was  a  very  pretty  woman  and  dressed  with  remarkable  elegance,  the 
services  of  her  husband  did  not  account  for  her  elevation,  and  certainly 
the   Empress  would  not  have  chosen  her. 

These  three  names  exhaust  the  new  regime  element,  however  :  they  are 
the  whole  of  Josephine's  levy  upon  the  thirty  great  officers  of  the  Empire; 
the  rest  was  connected  with  the  old  regime,  in  some  cases  with  its  first 
ranks,  but  nevertheless   was  not  the   'fine   Heur'  called  'la  noblesse  de  Cour.' 

The  Colberts,  it  is  true,  nearly  approached  that  supreme  distinction 
by  reason  of  their  services  and  connections,  and  Madame  Auguste  de 
Colbert  was  in  many  ways  entitled  to  make  part  of  the  imperial  Household. 
She  had  her  '  ofrandes  entrees  '  into  the  new  world — whither  she  bore  the 
splendour  of  a  name  made  tenfold  famous  by  the  succession  of  illustrious 
men  to  whom  it  owed  its  nobility — in  right  of  her  father.  General  de 
Canclaux,  also  a  senator,  who  had  twice  over  had  the  command  in  chief 
of  the  ilepublican  armies  in  la  Vendee,  and  was  Ambassador  from  the 
Directory  to  Madrid  and  Naples,  and  through  lu>r  husband,  a  brave  soldier, 
one  of  the  most  distingui.shed  officers  in  the  cavalry.  She  was  almost  the 
only  representative  of  both  the  past  and  the  present,  and  "  ce  sera  une 
joie  aux  yeux  de  voir  la  guivre  tCazur  rehausse'e  encore  du  franc  f/uartier 
des  comles  nulitaires ."  Besides,  she  was  one  of  "  the  most  excellent 
persons  at  the  Chateau."  She  was  gentle,  simple,  very  aimable,  quite  free 
from  conceit  and  vanity  ;  she  adored  her  husband  ;  her  lcm])er  was  always 
perfectly  even,  she  bore  herself  with  dignity  under  all  circumstances,  and 
thus  she  won  the  esteem  of  those  who  were  hardest   to  please. 
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Alici-  licr  \v»'  may  name  Mailaiiu'  ili-  So^'ur,  tu-e  crAji;ues.seau  and  llic  last 
(•I  licr  iiaiiic.  Slic  l)t>li>ii;^H'(l  1(1  llic  iii-w  r(';^niiic  lliioii^di  Ikt  lallicr,  who 
Ii.hI  (U'clarril  lui-  it  lidm  llic  lii^l  ;  lir  liad  hi'cn  Prcsidciil  ol'  tlic  'rrilmnal 
(il  llu'  Sc'itu',  llicri  MiiiisliT  al  (^iponliagcii  and  Senator,  aii<l  also  lliioiijrh 
luT  lalluT-in-law,  llio  former  ambassador  ol  Louis  X\'l.  in  I'nissia  and  al 
lUiliii.  Coimsellor  ol'  Slate  dmiii;^  llie  Consulate,  and  Grand  Master  ol 
Ceremonies  to  tiu'  ilmpire.  Her  liiisi)and.  avIio  iiad  made  a  laii-  start  as 
a  man  nl  l(tUis,  liad  hecn  made  Sub-prefect  of  Soissons  in  1801.  In  ISO.") 
he  tiisappeareti  ;  this  strange  action  was  im[)uted  by  certain  persons  to 
domestic  unhappincss,  Iml  il  is  more  likely  that  he  yielded  to  a  morbid 
melancholy.  He  enlisted  under  an  assumed  name  in  a  regiment  in  which 
his  brother  Philippe  recognized  him,  some  years  later,  lie  allowed  himscll 
to  be  made  sub-lieutenanl,  captain,  major,  was  taken  prisoner  in  1812, 
remained  in  Russia  until  the  peace;  then  returned  to  France,  where  he 
fell   into  his  former   mental    condition,  and    in    1818    he  drowned  himself. 

Madame  Octave  de  Segnr  s  position  was  then  almost  that  of  a  widow  : 
she  enjoyed  her  liberty,  but  her  reputation  was  unstained,  although  other 
women  did  not  like  her.  She  was  very  pretty,  with  her  velvet  eyes,  and 
understood  the  art  of  collecting  a  group  of  the  most  agreeable  men  around 
her,  so  that  she  exercised  a  direct  inlluence  over  her  own  circle.  The  hos- 
tility which  she  aroused  is  readily  explained.  She  was  said  to  be  impatient 
of  any  constraint,  and  occasionally  to  be  lacking  in  politeness  :  but  above 
all,  she  had  a  distinguished  name,  a  fine  voice  which  she  used  to  perfection, 
a  very   pleasing  countenance,   and  a   court  :  this  was  more   than   enough. 

Notwithstanding  the  good  birth  of  Madame  de  Segur,  a  sub-prefectship 
for  her  husband  was  rather  surprising  ;  but  the  bonds  between  her  and 
the  Empire  gave  her  a  raison  d'etre  at  Court  :  for  Madame  de  Serrant 
there  was  none.  She  was  by  birth  a  Uigaud  de  Vaudreuil,  and  was  a 
cousin  of  the  famous  Comte  de  Vaudreuil,  the  friend  of  the  Princes ;  her 
first  husbantl  was  married  to  .M.  de  X'alady,  a  captain  in  the  Guards,  who 
was  elected  to  the  Convention  in  1792,  and  was  guillotined  as  a  Girondist 
in   the    following  year;    in   IT'Jj,   during   the  emigration,   she  married  M.  An- 
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loine  Walsh   de    Serranl,   fonnerly    colonel    in    France   of   an    Irish    regiment 
of  his  name,  and   brigadier-general.      M.  Walsh  was    ugly,   ill-tempered,   and 
remarkably  selfish,    twenty-six    years    her   senior,    and   a  widower.      Ilis   first 
wife    was  a    Choiseul-Beaupre.       Quiet   was    hardly    restored    in    France    ere 
he   sent  his   wife    back    :   she   was    very    badly  off    and   was    taken    into    her 
house    by    Madame   Lefebvre,   Valady    having  been    Lefebvre's    captain  when 
he   was    a    sergeant  in    the   Gardes.       Owing    to    this    kind    action   and    the 
interest  of  the  Lefebvres,   Madame  de  Serrant   began  to  settle  her  own  and 
her  husband's    affairs,    and    got    the    latter   struck    off   the   roll    of    the    pro- 
scribed.      The   Euipire    came  :    one   morning   her  husband   took    Madame    de 
Serrant    to    see  Josephine,    and    what     was    her    astonishment    to    hear    the 
Empress    thank    her,   with  perfect   sincerity,   for  having   asked    to    be    placed 
in   her  Household.      She   had   never   thought  of  such    a    thing,    but  with   her 
natural    shyness,    she   kept   silence  ;    she    wished   to    write,   but   she  was    not 
allowed   to  do  so;   thus   she    found   herself  a  Lady  of    the  Palace.     She  filled 
llie   |)osilion  very  well,  and  became  sincerely  attached  to   the  Emperor,  who, 
although   he  took  pleasure   in  the  society  of  M.   de   Serrant,   did  not  bestow 
on    iiim    the  senator's   seat  he   so   ardently  desired,   or   even    the  Legion  ;   he 
only  gave  him  the    presidency  of  the   electoral    college   of  Finisterre.       But, 
in   the   first  place,  she  could    live   apavl   from    her    husband,    and     then    she 
found  amusement  at  Court  which    consoled   her  for  a    time,   but  did   not  fail 
to  sret  her  into   difficulties  afterwards.       She    had    also    other   troubles    :    in 
pressing   need    for    money    she   applied    to    the    Emperor,     and    the    hundred 
thousand  francs  which  stand  in    her  name  in  the    table   of  debts  to  be  repaid 
have  never  been  claimed. 

On  the  recommendation  of  M.  Lecouteulx,  and  without  any  farther 
enquiry,  Josephine  appointed  a  certain  Madame  de  Barberot  de  Vellexon  de 
Vaudey,  a  daughter  of  the  illustrious  General  d'Arcon  who  died  a  senator. 
M.  de  Vaudey,  a  former  captain  of  cavalry,  had  joined  the  Hussards  de  Bona- 
parte at  the  beginning  of  tlic  Consulate.  This  seemed  all  as  it  should  be;  but 
the  lady  had  not  been  taken  into  account  ;  she  was  handsome,  intelligent, 
audacious,   equally  unscnijiulous  and    ill-condiiclcd.      It    was  found    necessary 
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to   ilisiniss  Ikt  smnmaiily   .m  llu-  7lli    Kiuinairc,  Year  XIII.  (2'.»lli  of  October, 
iSO'i)  ill  coiisC(|iiciuo  of  oicuriciucs  whicii  it  is  not  necessary  to  relate  here, 
i'lu'   (Milv    real    j^rcal    laily    anion^    this    lirsL   hatch    of    appointments,    the 
most    ilislingnisheil    hy    hirth    ami    connections,   also    the    least    likely    lo    he 
round    HI    llu-    imperial    Court,   was   a    Belgian,  of   German  origin,    the    C<tm- 
tcssc   <rAil>cig   lie    Vallengin,   net-  Cumlessc   dc  SlolhergGedci  n.      Tlic  .Slol- 
hergs,  who  were  petty   rulers  of  the    llarz,  feudal   counts,  and    lillcd   piinces, 
had    made  their   proofs  at  the  beginning  of  lh<'   I2lli   ccnlury,  and  were  allied 
with  all  the  reigning  houses  of  Germany.    One  of  the  two  sisters  of  the  Com- 
tessi-   d'Arheru-   had  married  the  Pretender,   Charles  lulward,   and  was  known 
uiuler  the   name   of    Countess   of    Albany,    the   other  had    nianicd    the    Duke 
of    Berwick.       She    herself   was   related   by    her  marriage  lo   all   the   greatest 
personages    of    the    Low    Countries,   she    had    received    the    Starry   Cross  at 
Vienna,    and,     from    1781    to    1792,    she    hail     been    Lady    of   the     Palace    to 
the   Governess-Archduchess  Marie-Christine.       The   French  invasion   brought 
ruin    upon    her.   she    was    left    with    a    helpless  husband   and    four    children  : 
at    Brussels    in    the    time   of  the   Consulate    she    had    known    Madame     Bona- 
parte,  who    had    been    in    intimate    relations    and    correspondence    with    the 
Comtesse  of  Albany.     The   new    Empress   made   special  conditions   with    the 
Comtesse.  d'Arberg  to    induce    her  to   join    her  Court.      She  only   of  all    the 
Ladies  of  the  Palace    had   board   and   lodging  at  the  chateau   and   at    all   the 
residences;   her  eldest   daughter,  aged  twenty-five,    who  remained  with  her, 
received   the    title  of   'supernumerary   lady'  with  6,000    francs   salary.      Her 
son  was    made   Chamberlain   to    the   Emperor,   and    after    he    had    been    cm- 
ployed   in    the    most    confidential    missions,    he    was   set    over    the   adminis- 
tration  of    the    department    of    the    Bouches-du-Weser.       After    her    eldest 
daughter  was  married,  by    the  intervention  of  the    Emperor,   to  General  and 
Senator   Comte  Klein,   the  second    took  her  place  at  the    Tuilcries   and  was 
married,  through  the    same   influence,    and  with   a   similar  dowry,   to  General 
Mouton,    Comte    de   Lobau.       And   all    this   was    well    and    rightly    done;    for 
Madame    d'Arberg,    tail,    beautiful,   with    a    line    figure  and    a    noble    bearing, 
of  whom  it   was   said  that     •  there  was   distinction    in   the    very    folds   ol    her 
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Court  train,"  was  also  ihc  best  woman  to  be  met  anywhere  and  beloved 
I)}-  all  the  Household.  In  reality  she  held  a  far  more  important  place 
than  Madame  de  La  Uocliei'oueaidd  and  Madame  Lavallettc  put  together. 
She  only  was  acquainted  with  tlie  old  nobility  of  the  Low  Countries  and 
Germany;  she  only  knew  the  Courts  and  their  customs;  she  only  could 
convey  information  and  insinuate  an  opinion.  Her  continual  presence,  for 
even  when  travelling  she  was  almost  always  with  the  Empress,  made  her 
the  one  indispensable  guide,  at  least  in  everything  concerning  etiquette 
and  the  forms  to  be  observed.  No  doubt  the  Emperor  would  have  desired 
that  her  influence  should  extend  beyond  this,  that  Madame  d'Arberg 
would  elevate  herself  to  the  position  of  Mentor  ;  but  she  had  too  much 
tact  and  intelligence  not  to  feel  that  in  certain  matters  her  advice  would 
be  of  no  avail,  and  that  Josephine  had  some  faults  which  belonged  to 
her  nature  and  could  not  be  remedied.  She  put  forth  no  claims,  she  did 
not  court  observation,  she  was  unknown  to  the  historians  and  slighted  by 
the  newsmongers  of  the  period  ;  nevertheless  Madame  d'Arberg  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Palace  who  played  an  active  part,  and  really 
directed  affairs  by  giving  useful  advice,  and  maintaining  proper  disci- 
pline  in  the  establishment  of  the   Empress. 

When  she  was  present,  everything  went  right;  when  she  was  absent 
everything  went  astray.  It  was  she  who  prompted  Josephine,  and  Jose- 
phine willingly  listened  to  her  in  all  things  relating  to  her  post.  This 
was  known  at  the  Palace  ;  and  the  rebellious  or  the  irregular  were  afraid 
of  her  steady  gaze,  and  of  her  politeness   with   what   might  follow    it. 

The  Comtesse  d'Arberg  was  in  her  projjcr  place,  and  therefore  she 
did  well  in  it  :  when  the  idea  of  making  the  Empress's  surroundings 
solely  iuq)erial  had  been  renounced,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  custom 
of  the  other  Courts  of  Europe  should  be  adopted,  it  became  necessary 
to  apply  to  women  who  knew  the  manners  and  the  ways  of  Courts. 
.\ccording  to  this  new  system  the  selection  of  Madame  d'Arberg  was,  in 
fad.  not  oidy  ihc  besl  lh;it  could  be  made,  but  the  Old}'  one  which  was 
explicable  and  justifiable. 
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No  ili>iil)t  Napoleon  was  aware  lliat  lie  li:itl  lucii  unwise  in  Naviii^^ 
llic  iiDmiiialions  ;it  lli<'  ili>|io>:il  <A  .l(i--(|(lii  lie .  lur  tlic  lour  appoiiilnieiils 
subsctliieiillv  made  l>v  liiiii.  Imm  W'.w  Mil  U>  hSOCi,  were  alinosi  ciilirely 
ill  liis  own  style,  l)ul,  was  lie  iniieli  iiioie  ioilniiale  lliaii  she  iiad  been, 
(lid  he  siiceeeil  belter  tlian  his  wile  in  eileeliii^'  a  liisioii  at  his  Court 
similar  to  the  liisioii  Ik-  was  ciideavourin^-  to  aeeoniplish  in  the  country 
It  is  true  that  he  raised  the  level,  he  had  more  ilislinguished  names,  hiil 
he  had  also  Others  wliK  h  were  only  bourgeois,  or  belonging  to  the  small 
nobility,  and  he  selected  women  oC  his  personal  ac(|uaintance,  of  excellciil 
education  and  distinguished  manners  iindoiibledly,  biil  who  had  not  either 
been  brought  up  or  prepared  for  Court,  whose  birlh  did  not  intille  them 
to  figure  there,  and  whose  hiisliands  had  not  sufficient  rank  in  the  im 
|)erial  hierarchy  to  entitle  them  to  claim  promotion  of  this  Uind.  He  selected 
them  from  remembrance,  from  gratitude,  from  some  motive  of  feeling,  just  as 
Josephine  had  made  her  choice  from  vanity;  but  the  result  was  almost  identical. 

The  promotion  of  the  5th  Thermidor,  Year  XIII.  (24th  July,  ISOaj  was 
reserved  for  the  ladies  of  Piedmont  and  Liguria  and  must  be  regarded  as  a 
thing  apart.  These  were  Madame  Perron  de  Saint-Martin,  ne'e  Agentero  de 
Berbeggio,  wife  of  the  former  Grand  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia  ;  Madame  de  Solaro  de  Villanova,  ne'e  Coconito  de  Montiglione  ; 
Madame  de  Brignole-Sale,  ne'e  Pieri ;  Madame  Gentile;  Madame  de  Lascaris- 
Vintimiglia-Castellar,  ne'e  Caron  de  Saint-Thomas ;  lastly  Mesdames  de  Re- 
medi  and  de  Fatigliano-Novello,  who  did  not  accejjl.  The  Italian  ladies 
came  to  Paris  for  the  two  months  only  during  which  they  were  in  waiting, 
they  were  taciturn  and  homesick  while  there,  with  only  one  exception.  01 
all  the  Ladies  of  the  Palace  none  played  a  political  part  at  Court  with  the 
exception  of  Madame  de  Brignole. 

By  her  marriage,  Anne  Pieri  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  highest  rank 
at  Genoa  ;  several  of  its  members  had  been  Doges.  The  Brignoli  were 
allied  to  all  that  is  greatest  in  Italy  :  a  Brignole,  whose  first  husband 
was  Prince  of  .Monaco,  had  married  the  Prince  de  Conde  in  1798,  having 
been    his  mistress  for  a   long   time.      Before  she  settled    in    Paris,    Madame 
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do  Brignole  was  a  governing  power  in  hcv  own  country  ;  she  made  and 
unmade  governments,  took  part  in  all  llic  intrigues,  and  put  her  own  pro- 
teges into  all  ihe  places.  She  was  called  Oucen  Annette.  She  was  not 
satisfied  with  Liguria,  wliicli  would  Iiavc  been  too  small  for  her  abilities, 
and,  as  she  was  equally  acceptable  at  the  Vatican  and  at  the  Tuileries 
from  1801,  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation  for  the  Concordat,  she  had  been 
concerned  in  the  exchange  of  Monsignor  Spina's  letters  with  Rome.  She  was 
forty  years  old  Avhen  she  came  to  the  Chateau,  and  although  her  conduct 
had  been  light,  she  was  then  only  keeping  up  an  old  liaison  with  M.  de 
Serra.  who  was  called  the  Mirabeau  of  Liguria,  and  she  succeeded  in  get- 
ting him  appointed  to  a  diplomatic  post.  She  cared  little  for  so  trifling  a 
matter  as  love,  but  lived  entirely  for  intrigue  and  politics.  She  managed 
to  get  into  Talleyrand's  house,  and  soon  became  his  accommodating  friend, 
a  sort  of  confidant,  an  ever  ready  accomplice;  but  at  the  same  time,  she 
kept  up  appearances,  she  did  not,  like  him,  compromise  herself,  but  retained 
her  hold  on  Napoleon's  favour.  She  was  not  so  foolish  as  to  lose  sight  of 
the  advancement  of  her  family  :  one  of  her  sons  was  placed  with  the  Pope, 
made  monsignore,  then  bishop,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  cardinal's  hat; 
she  placed  the  other  with  the  Emperor,  made  him  Maitre  des  Requetes  at 
the  Council  of  State,  then  Prefect  of  the  department  of  Montenolte — thus 
keeping  up  her  authority  over  the  Genoese — but  this  son,  for  whom  she 
arranged  a  rich  marriage  with  a  Negroni,  did  not  accommodate  himself  to 
greatness.  She  gained  more  distinction  by  the  matches  she  made  for  her 
daughters  :  one  of  them  married  Count  Charles  Marescalchi,  whose  father 
acted  at  Paris  as  Minister  for  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  in  its  Foreign  Relations; 
the  other  married  Dalberg,  a  nephew  ol  the  Prince  Primate,  formerly  Baden 
minister  at  Paris,  who,  after  the  pre-arrangement  of  his  succession  to  his 
uncle,  received  a  gift  of  200,000  francs  from  Napoleon  with  the  French  title 
of  duke.  Talleyrand  had  not  been  inactive  in  the  matter  of  these  marriages, 
and  Madame  Brignole  proved  herself  grateful  to  him.  She  held  one  of  the 
foremost  places  and  played  an  important  part  in  that  group  of  women  who 
surrounded  the  Prince  of  Benevento,  and  who  contributed  more  largely  than 
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has  bocM    supposed    U>    liis   linal    vicluiy   niul    llie    ovcrllirow   ol    the  Empire. 

Without  this  one  (ij^urc,  wiiit  li  deserves  a  prolonged  and  patient  study, 
llu'  Ihiliaii  promotion  would  he  loo  uninteresting  to  merit  mention.  Nol 
so  the  French,  whirh  took  place  on  three  several  occasions  :  lilh  lMuvi6se, 
Year  .Mil  Isi  l\'hruary,  1805),  1st  Vendemiaire,  Year  XIV.  (September 
1805)  and   the   lOlh  ul    I'ebruary,    I80G. 

The  appoinlmiMils  ol  12tli  Phiviose  were  live  in  number  :  Mesdames 
Devaux,  de  Montalivel,  de  Turenne,  de  Bouille  and  de  Marescot.  We  have 
no  information  eoneerning  the  motives  for  the  selection  ol  Madame  De- 
vaux. Her  husband,  Moisson-Devaux,  belonged  to  ;i  bourgeois  family  at 
Caen,  and  was  President  of  tlu-  ilistriet  of  Bayeux  in  the  revolutionary 
period;  he  had  afterwards  been  deputy  to  'the  Five  Ihnulred'  and  he  died 
Mayor  of  Bayeux.  She  herself  belonged  to  the  noble  family  of  Hotz  de 
la  Magdeleine,  of  the  same  town.  "She  had  no  fortune,  nor  any  posi- 
tion of  mark  under  the  actual  or  the  preceding  regime;"  bul  no  doubt 
she  had  formed  previous  relations  with  Josephine,  for  her  son  was  sub- 
sequently given  the  ajjpointment  of  Intcndant  of  the  Household  of  Queen 
Hortense,  an  extremely  confidential  post  which  would  not  have  been  con- 
ferred OH  any  iiuliHerent  person.  There  is  a  mystery  in  this  which  has 
not  been  revealed  by  her  daughter,  the  wife  of  M.  Michau  de  .Moutaran, 
equerry  to  the  Emperor,  a  lady  who  did  a  good  deal  of  writing  in  addition 
to  painting  and  composing  music.  "There  was  a  personal  reason  for  it," 
some  one  has  said, — but  what   reason  ? 

As  for  Madame  de  Montalivet,  she  was  that  handsome  .Mademoiselle 
Lauberie  de  Saint-Germain,  whom  Napoleon  had  met  at  N'alence,  and,  as 
he  said.  "  loved  her  virtues  and  admired  her  beauty."  He  even  wished 
to  marry  her  at  that  time,  but  Mademoiselle  de  Saint-Germain,  who  was 
a  very  grand  personage  indeed,  and,  if  only  for  that  reason,  could  not  put 
herself  on  a  par  with  Lieutenant  Bonaparte,  had,  besides,  a  liking  for  her 
cousin,  M.  Bachasson  de  Montalivet,  whom  she  married  in  1797.  The 
First   Consul,    who    had  also    known    .M.    de    .Montalivet    well    anti   esteemed 
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Iiiin  liiglilv,  mnomlxM-ed  him  on  Ills  accession  lo  power  ;  lie  made  Iiiiii 
Prefeel  ol  llit-  Manclic,  tlicii  ol'  Seinc-et-Oise,  and  afterwards  gave  liini 
the  general  diieclic^i  ol  ihe  Ponis  et  Cliaiissees,  with  tlie  Ministry  of  tlie 
Interior  to  follow.  Madame  de  Montalivet  hail  not  solicited  the  place  of 
l.adv  of  the  Palace,  and  she  did  not  acce])t  it  unconditionally.  "Your 
Majesty,"  she  said  to  the  Mniperor,  "knows  what  are  my  convictions 
respecting  the  mission  of  woman  in  this  world.  The  favour,  coveted  by 
all.  that  Your  Majesty  has  the  goodness  to  offer  me,  would  become  a  mis- 
fortune if  I  were  obliged  to  renounc(>  llu^  care  ol  my  husband  when  he 
has  the  gout,  and  the  nursing  of  my  children  when  Providence  grants 
them  to  me.  Therefore,  1  will  respectfully  ask,  knowing  that  Your  Majesty 
desires  only  my  welfare,  whether  my  waiting  on  the  Empress  can  be 
made  comjiatible  with  duties  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  re- 
nounce .'  If  this  were  so,  Your  Majesty  would  have  a  twofold  right  to 
my  gratitude."'  The  Emperor  listened  to  her  at  first  with  a  frown,  but 
presently  he  bowed  low  to  the  speaker  with  a  gracious  air,  and  said  : 
"Ah!  You  make  conditions  with  me,  Madame  de  Montalivet;  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  that.  No  mattei-  !  I  submit  to  them.  He  then  a  Lady  of  the 
Palace.  Everything  shall  Ijc  arranged  so  that  you  may  remain  wife  and 
mother  according  to  your  wish."  And  so  it  was.  Madame  de  Mon- 
talivet was  in  waiting  at  her  OA\n  discretion  only,  and  the  Emperor,  lar 
from  resenting  this,  took  every  opportunity  to  mark  his  esteem  for  her. 
The  Marescots  were  old  acquaintances  of  Napoleon.  One  Marescot  had 
been  bis  fellow  student  at  Brienne  ;  at  the  l'k"ole  Militaire  he  met  another 
who,  like  himself,  served  in  the  .\rtillery.  (Juite  naturally,  when  he  met 
a  third  Marescot  before  Toulon,  a  brother  of  bis  former  comrade  and  a 
distino-uished  officer  of  Engineers,  he  became  friendly  with  him.  Marescot 
went  from  Toulon  to  the  Army  in  the  North,  then  had  the  command  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  afterwards  was  entrusted  with  tli(>  defence  of  Landau 
and  Kehl,  and  with  the  high  command  of  Mayence.  After  this  he  no 
longer  had  opportunities  of  meeting  Napoleon,  but  so  far  was  the  latter 
from    havinii'    forsrotteu    him    that,    immediately    after    the    LSth   IJruuuiirc.    lie 
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inatli'    liiiii     m-|if(li)i-gcii('i;il    ul'   liiigiiiecrs .    ;is    Mursliiil    \':iiil):iii    and    Asl'cld 
li.nl     Ikhii.       Allci  \\  iiuls     In-     \v;is    niuiU"    a    j^it'iil    oKKfr    ol    lliu    limniif    and 
•jraiul-cross    ol     llic     Li'^imi.       M.     Ar    .Miircssrot,     wlm    hclmi^cd     in    a    j^oud 
Orleans  tannU    <  hiiiiiini;  the   same  ori'fin   as   llu-   Mari'scidli   ol    hiilo'ma,    Iml 
wlhi     were     iii     lail     dcsri-nilcd     lioiii    .lean     .Marescol,    a    cili/.cn     (jI     ()i'leans, 
ennol)led    in    .May    WM),    had    niaiiiid    Madeinuiselle  dc  Tliiesac,   ul    a    lainily 
loniuTly  allied    to   liie  Taseliei's.      Slu'   was  a  j^ooil   wdiiian    ■■(■\cm   cssenlially 
so,"   mukIi   eslcenied    in    j^cneial    ami    li\'    lier    friends,    hiil    she    led    a     icliicd 
life,    limited  to   a  very   small  eiicle.      Moreover,    she  aj)j)ear«d    loi    two  years 
only  at  the  Tnilcries.      In    1808,    Marescot,    being    sent   on    a    mission  of  in- 
spection   in    Spain,    happened  to    he   with    the   DiiponL  eorps   when   llic   Haylen 
allair    took   place    :    through   some   imredihle    menial    aberration    he,    a    great 
officer   of  the  Empire,    having  no  active   command,    consented    to    assist    the 
negotiator   who  was   sent  to  General   Castaiios,    and    to   sign,    as  a  witness, 
he  said,  the  capitulation  of  Andujar.      So  soon   as  the    flmperor  was  appri/.cd 
of  this,   he  wrote   to   Madame  de  La  Rocliefoueauld  :   ''General   Marescot   has 
disgraced   himself   by   attaching   his   name   to   an    infamous   capitulation;    this 
has  obliged    me   lo    (Uprivc   him    of  all   his   posts  and  employments  ;   in   such 
a    state  of    things    it    is    imj)ossil»lc    that    Madame     Marescot     can     continue 
to  be  a  Lady   of  the  Palace,  however  innocent  she  may  be  and  whatever  may 
be  her   merit    olherwisc.      I    desire    you    then    to   cause    her   to    send   in   her 
resignation,   but   lo  do  so  willi    all   possible  consideration."  This  letter    bears 
date   the   6th  of  September.       Ten     days    afterwards     Madame     Marescot  — 
who    had    retired    to    her    chateau     at     Challay    (Loir-et-Cher) — sent    in    her 
resignation  ;     it   was    transmitUcd    to     llie     Emperor    at    Erfurt,     and    sent 
back    with   the   simple   annotation  :  Accepted.     Erfurt  1st  October,  JSOS.    N. 
The  two  other  ladies  nominated  with  Madame  de  Marescot  were  recom- 
mended  by    their   names  and  quality   only,  and    were    not   personally    known 
to    Napoleon.       One  of  these,    Madame    de    Turenne,    /ir'c   de    Brignac,    was 
related    by  her   marriage    to   one    of   the   oldest    and    most   highly   connected 
families    in    France,    that   of  Turenne,    Marquises  of  Aynac   ami    Monlmurat, 
Barons   of    Felzins,    Counts    of    Gramat,    of    proven    descent    from     Hector, 
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bastard  of  Turenne  (who  was  living  in  1399),  son  of  Raymond,  Conitc  do 
Beaufort  and  Vicomte  de  Turenne,  and  thence  from  the  Vicomtes  du  Bas- 
Limousin,  Vicomtes  de  Turenne  by  the  grace  of  God.  Mademoiselle  de 
Brignac  de  Monlarnaud,  last  of  her  name,  belonged  to  a  well  known  noble 
family  which  was  already  ancient  in  the  13th  century,  and  moreover  she 
was  very  rich.  In  1799,  she  married  M.  de  Turenne  who,  having  enlisted 
during  the  Revolution  in  the  free  company  of  Toulouse  dragoons,  had 
taken  part  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  and  now  aspired  only 
to  re-enter  the  army.  In  fact  he  made  one  of  the  Guard  of  Honour  that 
the  Emperor  had  formed  at  the  beginning  of  Year  XIV.,  and  he  was  more 
lucky  than  most  of  the  volunteers,  for  he  was  permitted  to  rejoin  the 
Grande  Armee  on  the  15th  of  October,  1805.  In  1806,  he  was  made 
'captain  orderly  officer  to  the  Emperor,'  whom  he  never  again  quitted 
until  Waterloo,  having  given  proofs  on  every  occasion,  of  rare  devotion 
and  exemplary  courage.  Madame  de  Turenne  was  well-looking,  but  her 
figure  was  bad,  the  upper  part  was  so  long  that  ill-natured  persons  used 
to   declare  she  had  no  legs.     This  was  an  exaggeration. 

A  person  still  less  to  be  looked  for  at  the  imperial  Court  was  Madame 
de  Bouille,  nee  Walsh  de  Serrant,  daughter-in-law  of  the  General  de  Bouille 
who  was  concerned  in  the  flight  of  the  royal  family  of  France  to  Varennes, 
and  was  impeached  on  account  of  it,  and  wife  of  Louis  de  Bouille.  one 
of  the  most  militant  of  the  emigres,  who  was  aide  de  camp  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  in  1791,  and  afterwards  proprietary  colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  HulansBritanniques.  M.  de  Bouille  having  returned  to  France 
in  1802,  soon  became  weary,  like  many  others,  of  being  nothing  and 
having  no  share  in  anything.  His  wife's  uncle,  M.  de  Serrant,  being  de- 
sirous that  the  example  he  had  set  should  be  imitated,  pressed  him  strongly 
to  re-enter  the  service  and  apply  for  a  place  at  Court  for  his  wife.  M.  de 
Bouille  was  all  the  more  tempted  because  his  chances  of  success  were 
considerable  :  in  addition  to  ihe  old  nobility  of  his  family — their  proofs 
dated  from  1155 — his  father,  a  Chevalier  des  Ordres  du  Roi  and  the  only 
general   officer  who,   in    1791,   would  have    been    capable  of  commanding  an 
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armv,    li;ul    il   in    liis    power    to    invoke    iIk-    m;iimc    of    his    motlicr,    Mailfiiioi- 
scllc     ne"ue,     the    ilaughlcr    ol    ;i    iiKijor     in     I  lie    Marliiiit|uc    Hoops,     whose 
fainilv     luul     lieen    selllod     in     the    colony    Irom     17 IC,    ;iii<l     was    conncclcil 
by    various    mania<^os   witli    .losi-phinc's    family    on    the    mollier's   side.       On 
the     I81I1    nnimaire.    Year    Mil.    (9th    Noveiuhcr,    1804)     lie     came    to    Paris 
and  immediately    had   audience    ol"  Josephine,    who    added   to   her   customary 
kindness    "sometlnng   more    personal     hy    roniiiulin^    .M.    dc    IWniille    ol    his 
relationship  to    lur    mother."     Four    months    afterwards,  Madame   de    FJouillc 
was  appointed    l.aily    of   the  Palace.  ;ind   M .   «lc  Houille,   who  had  joined    the 
Guard    of   Honour    formed  after   the  Austiian  campaign,    received   the  second 
commantl   in   that  corps.        The    Guard,    as    we    know,    did   not    take    part    111 
the  war,   hut,   on   the    KUh   of  February,    I80(i,    M.   dc   Bouille  was    employed 
as  bri<»adier  on  the  staff  of  llu'   Army  of  Naples.     Almost  immediately   after- 
wards he  was  proposed  by  Joseph  for  the  Legion  of  Honour,   and,   in    ISIO, 
he    became    general     of    brigade.        lie   retired    on     account    of    his    litallh 
in     1812,     and    for    this    reason    the   Bourbons   made    him  lieutenant-general. 
The   story   went    that  Madame    de   Bouille    was    quite   astonished    at   her 
nomination,    and  that  a    few  moments    before  she   received  it,  she   defended 
herself  vehemently  from  the  charge  of  having  asked  for  anything.     In    fact 
il  was   her  husband    who    had    undertaken    to    do    that.       .Viler    a    while   she 
relented  and  very  readily  accepted  a  pension  of  2,000  francs  which  was  paid 
to  her  until  the  peace  with  England. 

At  the  end  of  Year  Xlll.  (September,  1805)— the  dated  appointment  ran 
from  the  1st  Vendemiaire,  Year  XIV.  (23rd  September),— Madame  de  Canisy 
was  nominated  Lady  of  the  Palace.  She  was  scarcely  twenty,  although 
she  had  been  married  six  years.  She  was  the  daughter  (born  on  the 
1st  of  February,  177.)),  of  that  .Marquise  de  Canisy,  nee  Lomenie,  whom 
Napoleon  when  a  child  had  seen  passing  in  all  her  state  before  the  windows 
of  the  school  at  Brienne.  She  had  been  left  an  orphan  after  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Briennes;  the  strange  part  which  was  played  in  her  st<jry  by 
Pere  Patrault   is  well  known,  and  how,    it  is  said,    Napoleon  was  forced   to 
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iiiteilere  to  prmaue  the  restoration  of  Mademoiselle  de  Canisy  to  her 
I'amily.  She  was  no  bettor  ol'f  when  this  had  been  efl'ected,  lor  when  she 
was  only  fourteen  years  old,  she  was  wedded  to  her  uncle,  who  was  of 
very  mature  years,  and,  after  the  l)irtli  of  two  children,  treated  her  with 
neglect.  Since  the  1st  of  February,  1805  (12th  Pluviose,  Year  Xlll.)  he  had 
been  one  of  the  Emperors  ecjuerries-in-ordinary,  and  it  was  quite  natural  that 
his  wife  should  accompany  him  to  the  Court.  ''Tall,  well  made,  with  very 
dark  eyes  and  hair,  fine  teeth,  a  well-shaped  aquiline  nose,  a  brilliant, 
slightly  brunette  conq)lexion,  her  beauty  was  of  a  commanding,  even  haughty 
kind."  A  woman  who  knew  her  says  ''She  was  a  Muse."  She  was  the 
object  of  some  '  grandes  passions'  at  Court  and  became  so  much  attached  to 
M.  de  Caulaincourt,  the  Grand  Equerry,  that  at  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the 
love  affair  ended  in    their  marriage. 

The  last  appointments  made  under  Josephine's  reign,  on  the  1 0th  of 
February,  1806,  were  four  in  number.  These  comprised  four  names  :  Che- 
vreuse,  Maret,  Morteniart  and  Montmorency. 

Madame  Maret,  Mademoiselle  Lejeas ,  was  then  twenty-five  years  old. 
Like  her  husband  she  belonged  to  the  bourgeoisie  of  Dijon ,  but  to  a 
wealthy,  lettered  and  excellently-educated  class.  She  was  extremely  hand- 
some, her  beauty  was  of  a  rare  and  charming  order,  her  figure  was  re- 
markably good,  but  not  too  tall,  her  features  were  exquisitely  fine.  "Her 
manners  were  perfectly  agreeable ;  "  she  knew  how  to  make  the  very 
best  and  most  ol  her  beauty,  and,  as  her  husband  was  one  of  those 
most  richly  endowed  by  the  Empire,  she  took  advantage  of  that  fact  to 
attire  herself  to  perfection.  It  was  said  that  she  expended  50,000  francs 
a  year  on  her  dress  ;  it  is  (;ertaia  that  her  annual  bill  at  Leroy's  never 
was  below  ten  thousand  francs.  At  the  same  time  she  was  an  excellent 
mother,  perfectly  devoted  to  her  husband,  and  an  'honest'  woman  to 
the  point  of  having  resisted  the  declarations  of  the  Emperor  to  his  face 
and  very  plainly.  Her  numerous  and  devoted  friends  loudly  and  justly 
praised  her  for  all   that  merited  praise;  her  beauty,  grace,  elegance,  sweet 
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trm|ici-,  liilclilv  in  cxory  relation  ol'  liif,  lior  simplicity  and  her  wrll- 
liicil  coinposiirc  wlicii  slic  was  unexpectedly  luiind  occupied  with  lioinely 
matters  in  li(mr<j;eois  fashion.  'I'liey  praised  lur  lalcnis,  her  sduiid  iud^rnicnl . 
her  proud  and  sei\sitive  feelings.  .\ii(l  ;dl  lliis  was  true;  Ion  iniich  <ipidd 
not  he  said  on  the  suhjeet  ;  hut  it  is  cipially  true  tlial  the  discordant  note 
makes  the   harmonv    most  pereeptihle. 

It  is  Unown  that  .Maret,  an  honest  upright  man.  faithful  to  his  uuister, 
a  well  tried  patriot,  ineapahle  ol  lendin}.,^  himself  lo  any  intri<.riies  and 
even  of  concealing  them,  was  the  hull  of  Talleyrand,  especially  after  he 
had  received  the  porthdio  of  Foreign  Affairs.  On  ev(M-y  occasion,  a  propos 
of  evervthing  and  nothing,  'fallevrand  pelted  him  with  e|)igrams  which 
were  sometimes  wittv,  hut  more  irecpiently  spiteful  umlcr  a  thin  disguise, 
and  occasionally  simply  abusive.  Natuiallv.  this  enmity  to  the  husband 
extended  to  the  wife,  and  the  little  circle  of  Talleyrand's  femiuiue 
adorers  took  it  up  and  re-echoed  it.  As  they  could  not  accuse  Madame 
Maret  of  being  ugly  or  stupid,  as  they  couhl  neitlu-r  defame  her 
character  nor  dispute  her  elegance,  they  accused  her  ol  and)ition  and 
especially  of  haughtiness,  asserting  that  she  had  borne  the  piecedence 
of  the  '  accompanying  ladies  '  of  the  Consulate  period  with  impatience, 
and  added  :  "  when  the  Emperor  gave  the  title  of  (ouiiless  to  all  the 
Ladies  of  the  Palace.  Madame  Maret  seemed  to  be  humiliated  by  that 
equality  of  rank  ;  she  persisted  in  ignoring  the  title  and  remained  simply 
Madame  Maret  until  the  title  of  Due  de  Bassano  was  conferred  upon  her 
husband.  In  this  statement  there  is  a  manifest  and  voluntary  error:  all  the 
Ladies  of  the  Palace  did  not  receive  the  title  of  countess  simultaneously  ; 
in  the  Almanach  for  180i)  nine  only  of  the  twenty-seven  Ladies  of  the  Palace 
have  titles,  three  are  duchesses,  five  arc  countesses,  one  is  a  baroness, 
and  the  greater  part,  indeed  it  may  be  said  the  whole,  are  titled  only  in 
right  of  their  husbands.  It  was  not  until  the  '{rd  (jf  .May.  1 809.  that 
.Maret  received  the  title  of  count,  which  he  exchanged  for  that  of  duke  on  the 
Ijlh  of  August  of  the  same  year.  It  was  not  therefore  the  fault  of  .Madame 
Maret  if,  as  Madaiue  de  Uemusat  makes  out,  slie   did   nut  use  a  title  from  the 
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27th   of  November,    1808,   which   she  hod   not  any  right  to  bear  at  that  date. 

It  has  also  been  said  thai  Madame  Maret  was  appointed  at  the  request 
of  the  i*rincess  GaroHne  oidy,  as  though  her  own  husband  had  not  rendered 
sufficient  service  and  was  not  in  a  position  of  sufficient  dignity  to  secure 
such  a  post  for  her,  if  she  desired  it.  It  has  also  been  added  that  she 
was  very  glad  to  be  promoted  to  such  good  company;  but,  in  truth,  she  was 
not  so  foolish  as  to  believe  that  nobility  is  to  be  acquired  by  contact  with 
folk  who  possess  it.  It  is  true,  the  companions  whom  the  Emperor  gave 
to  Madame  Maret  possessed  nobility  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other 
persons  soever  at  the  new  Court,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it 
was  surprising  to  see  them  there — like  a  trophy  of  conquest  bearing  the 
mark  of  Napoleon;  but  when  we  look  a  little  closer,  this  becomes  quite 
easy   of   explanation. 

Madame  de  Montmorency,  wife  of  Anne-Charles-Francois,  Due  de  Mont- 
morency, premier  Christian  baron,  premier  baron  of  France,  chief  of  the 
name  and  arms  of  liis  house,  twenty-sixth  descendant  of  Bouchard  I. — was 
a  Goyon-Matignon,  of  the  Gace  branch.  On  her  return  alter  the  emigration 
she  found  that  the  larger  part  of  the  great  estates  she  had  inherited  from 
her  father,  which  brought  a  revenue  of  200,000  livres,  had  been  sold. 
Being  eliminated  from  the  list  of  emigres,  she  obtained  the  withdrawal  of 
the  sequestration  in  Year  IX.  and  Year  X.,  but  she  recovered  only  two 
thousaiul  livres  of  income  ;  in  Year  XII.,  the  Emperor  restored  to  her  lour 
hundred  acres  of  timber  in  the  department  of  La  Manche,  but  her  creditors 
seized  upon  this  and  had  it  sold.  By  a  decree  of  the  9th  of  April,  1806,  six 
months  later  than  her  nomination,  she  became  re-possessed  of  nearly  sixteen 
hundred  acres  of  forest  in  the  departments  of  the  Orne  and  La  Manche  ; 
this  did  not  go  far  in  paying  her  debts  to  the  amount  of  two  millions  and 
a  half;  but,  owin^  to  her  clever  management,  she  ffot  off  lor  six  hundred 
thousand  livres,  not,  however,  without  a  terrible  lawsuit  which  she  sus- 
tained against  one  of  her  creditors,  M.  de  Girac,  formerly  Bishop  of  Rennes. 
M.  de  Montmorency  on  his  side  hatl  been  reinstated  in  the  possession  ol 
forests   which   enabled   him   to  declare   a   majorat   of  cightv   ihou.sand    '  livres 
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lie  ii'iitc  on  the  (!i;iiul-l.i vie.  My  a  li<'sli  faviiiii-  hdin  llic  ICmpcinr,  .M.i(l;ime 
i\c  Moiitiiiori'iK  V  s  iiiollicr,  Mailanie  dc  Goyoii-Matii^iiun.  /ire  lirrlt-uil,  rc- 
covereil  almost  llic  wliolc  ol  liir  iiiollici's  fortune.  Ilcr  motlier  was  Ma- 
clcmoisillf  I'aiat  ili'  Moiitucioti.  Lastly,  Haroii  dc  liit'tciiil,  liii'  <^iamiratlifr. 
IkuI  I'ec'ciycil.  siiuo  Vt-ar  Xlll  ,  wIkii  lie  returned  Iroiii  eiiii;^!  alion,  lirst,  a 
gilt  of  (»,tl()()  iVaiU's,  and,  altiiwards,  a  |)at«'Mt  pension  ol  I."). (100  Iranes.  'llic 
Kmperor  liad  n-|>ui(liased  lor  Inin  the  very  debatcalile  reversionary  interest 
ol  the  lli'ilel  Bceteuil  in  I'aiis  ;  he  had  also  repurchased  lor  him  tlu-  IVcchold 
ol  till'  l)ii'li'uil  |)a\iiioii  at  Sainl-(dond,  and  i^ixcn  it  hack  to  iiini  tojfcther 
with  a  considerable  amount  ofj^oods  and  land.  Some  return  \yas  due  fortiiis; 
and  in  addition  to  it  all  the  l-^niperor  permitted  Madame  de  Montmorency 
to  assume  the  office  of  an  ailvocate — almost  always  successful — on  hchall 
of  her  emigrant  and  more  or  less  proscrihed  relations.  He  listened  to  lur: 
he  made  her  speak  ;  he  obtained  information  from  her  which  prevented  him 
from  doing  injustice  and  making  mistakes,  and  it  was  good  for  both  ol  them. 
Madame  de  Montmorency — who  was  just  thirty-two,  ami,  although  she 
was  not  handsome,  had  so  charming  a  figure  that  it  was  said  of  her  : 
"seeing  her  walk,  dance,  run,  no  one  would  have  wished  her  otherwise, 
not  either  handsomer  or  less  handsome" — delighted  in  society  and  dress. 
In  former  days  the  luxury  of  her  life  was  the  talk  of  all  Paris  :  she  had 
been  brought  up  in  this  way,  and  there  were  many  who  iield  her  wedding 
in  remembrance  as  the  finest  sight  that  ever  was  seen  ;  the  men  wore 
violet  coats  embroidereil  in  silver,  the  ladies  wore  dresses  of  the  same 
colour  with  similar  embroidery  ;  but,  even  after  all  her  splendour  had 
passed  away,  she  still  loved  the  world  no  less.  Under  the  Consulate, 
she  had  to  wash  and  iron  her  oidy  muslin  gown  when  she  went  into 
society,  and  when  she  stayed  out  alter  midnight  and  the  cabriolet 
which  she  shared  with  her  brother-in-law,  Thibault  ile  .Montmorency, 
ceased  to  belong  to  her,  she  would  bravely  don  a  hood  anil  galoshes  and 
go  home  on  foot.  Being  of  such  a  disposition,  was  she  to  be  out  of  every- 
thing, was  she  to  have  no  share  in  the  splendour  and  diversions  ol  tln^ 
Court!     It  was  admitted  by  all  that  "she  demeaned  herself  there  very  well, 
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slic  was  neither  liauglily  nor  subservient,  seemed  happy  and  at  her  ease 
and  dill  not  pretend  that  slic  had  come  there  under  compulsion.  She 
amused  herself  at  the  Court  very  much,  and  was  )>erhaps  sorry  when  it 
ceased  to  be.  For  there  also  her  name  gave  her  tlic  advantages  that 
it  must  have  ensured  everywhere.  The  Emperor  often  said  that  "beheld 
none   hut  historic  nobility  in  esteem,  but  then   he  distinguished  that  highly." 

Like  Madame  de  Montmorency,  her  sister-iu-law,  Kleonore  de  Mortemart, 
whose  own  name  was  Montmorency,  was  also  regarded  as  an  ornament  to 
the  Court.  Her  husband  indeed  was  only  a  cadet  of  his  house,  marquis, 
not  tluke,  but  enough  of  a  grandee  to  be  prized.  The  same  advantages 
were  given  to  him,  the  restitution  of  all  unsold  property,  a  dotation  of 
91,400  francs  of  revenue,  the  post  of  Governor  of  Rambouillet  at  15,000 
francs.  On  every  occasion  when  Madame  Mortemart  asked  for  favours,  such 
as  permission  for  emigres  to  return,  the  restitution  of  property,  or  the 
recall  of  exiles,  they  were  almost  eagerly  granted,  and  it  was  the  Emperor 
himself  who  informed  her.  "Do  not  doubt,"  he  wrote  to  her,  "the  in- 
terest I  take  in  you  and  my  intention  to  give  you  proofs  of  it  under  all 
circumstances." 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  behaved  very  differently,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  at  length  of  her,  for  a  legend  has  been  made  out  of  her  adven- 
tures :  there  are  people  who  will  have  it  that  she  was  one  of  the  most 
pathetic  victims  of  the  Napoleonic  tyranny,  and  in  certain  salons  her  name 
is  invoked  when  it  is  desirable  to  be  sentimental.  Of  course  it  is  not 
obligatory  on  anybody  to  have  learned  the  facts;  for  did  not  M.  de  La 
Rochefoucauld  write:  "Napoleon  had  forced  her  to  accept  the  post  of  Lady 
of  the  Palace  to  the  Empress  Marie-Louise.  Her  resistance  was  a  model 
of  spirit   and  firmness,   but  she  was  obliged   to  yield  !  " 

Madame  de  Chevreuse,  who  liked  Hermessinde  best  of  all  her  baptismal 
names,  was  a  Narbonne-Pelet,  daughter  of  that  Narbonne  who  was  called 
Fritzlar,  not  on  account  of  his  exploit  ul  having  held  that  little  post  for 
three  days,  but  because  one  evening,  at  the  'coucher,'  it  had  |)leased 
the    late    King     Louis    XV.    to    single     him    out    by    that    appellation    from 
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the  olluM-   Narbonnes   for    llic  Iimioiir  <>{'  Imldint,'    tlic,  cancllcsliclc  !      Slio    was 
twenty-one    years    of   age    in    IHIXJ,    and    li;nl    hrcii    maiiicd    fur    lour    years 
to  il'Allx  It    tie   Luynes  wlu)  was  only    two  years  older,  and  so  insigniHcant  a 
personage  that   the   sole   Iraee  of  liiin  is    to   he   found    in  his    genealogy.       He 
was  called    .M.    de   Chevrens*-,    for,    in   s[)ite   of  the   Hevolution,   the   d'Alherts 
had    maintained    the  eustoin   of  giving  the   alternate  name  to    the  eldest  son 
in   default  of  a  title.       His  father,    the    Due    de    Luynes,   deputy    for    the    no 
bility  of  Touraine  to   the  States   General,    had  however   been   in  the  minority 
of  his  order;    he   had   gone    over   on  the   lirst  day    to   tlie    Tiers,   and    voted 
all    liie    eonstitutional  laws,    the    abolition    of    nobility    included.       Sf)    eon- 
spicuously    had     he    distinguished   himself,    such    strong  proof  hatl   he   given 
of  his    'civisme',   that  he  had    passed  through  the   whole  of  the    Revolution 
without  ever    being  disturbed.     After  the    l'.)th  Ventdse,  Year  VIH.   (lOlli  of 
Marcli,    IHOO).     De    Luynes,    '  ex-constituant,'    was    made   a    member   of   the 
Council    General    of   the   Seine,    the    following    year,     mayor    of    the    ninth 
'arrondissement,' in  Year  XL  senator,  and,  at   the  beginning   of  the  Empire, 
Commandant  of  the    Legion.       Indeed,   although    he    had   paid    high    for   the 
reputation   of  a    good    patriot,   the    Revolution    had  not   injured  his  fortune, 
for  he  had    availed  himself  of   a    revolutionary   law    to   pay  off  his  debts    in 
assignats  and   to    repurchase  some   valuable    claims  in    the  same.      in   affairs 
he    was    considered    very    knowing,    but    in    everything    else   he    was    extra- 
ordinarily dull  :  he  counted  for   nothing   in    his  household  ;    there    his    wife 
was  all.     Madame  de  Luynes  was,   besides,  an  odd   person  whose  like  would 
not  be  met    with    in  a   hundred    years.       If  M.  de    Luynes    was    a    '  consti- 
tuant,'  it  was   his  wife  who  knew  the  reason  why,   for  she,  though  she  was 
born  a  Montmorency-Laval,   had   always  been  the   friend  of  Talleyranil,   ami 
had    helped    to    prepare   the  altar    at  which    the  ci-devant    Bishop  of  Autun 
was  to  officiate,   by    joining  the   gang   of  women  who  wheeled    the    barrow- 
ful    of   clay   on    the  Champ   de  Mars.       No  scandal    is    implied;   she  was  far 
too    fully    occupied    with    play,    hunting,   and   printing,    her   three    passions. 
In   order    not   to    lose    time,    and    to   have    only   her    skirt    to    take   off,    she 
would   sit   down   to    play  in  her   leather   breeches    and    boots.       She    had   her 
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printing-press  at  Dampierre,  and  was  so  familiar  with  the  craft  that  when 
luindlino-  the  composing  stick  she  affected  the  peculiar  swing  that  was  then 
'  the  thing'  in  the  business.  Thus  she  composed  big  books  :  printed 
by  G.  E.  J.  Montmorency  Alberl-Luynes  ;  these  were  Les  Aventures  de 
Hobinsori  and  Recueils  de  poesies  detachees  a  Vusage  de  quelques  amis  Iiahi- 
tant  la  campagne ;  nothing  of  her  own,  and  very  little  that  is  of  interest, 
or  that  even  'dates'  or  gives  us  a  whiff  of  the  time.  It  was  just  playing 
a  new  sort  of  game,  the  game  of  'labour.'  But  she  tired  quickly  of 
this  sport,  and,  when  the  Revolution  had  quieted  down  somewhat  and  for- 
eigners began  to  come  back,  she  re-opened  the  salons  of  the  hotel  de 
Luynes  in  the  Rue  Saint-Dominique  and  re-commenced  her  game  :  her  game 
of  what  ? — of  everything.  She  was  not  a  gambler,  she  was  the  gambler, 
and  at  every  sort  of  game.  Her  salons,  "  a  big  cafe  to  which  everybody 
flocks  and  where  all  enjoy  themselves,"  formed  a  fashionable  'succursale' 
to  the  Cercle  des  Etrangers  and  Frascati  ;  creps  and  biribi  tables  were 
permanently  established  there,  and  the  company  was  less  fastidious  than 
it  would  have  been  in  an  open  gambling-house.  The  police  tolerated  this, 
because  it  had  alert  eyes  and  ears  in  its  service  there,  and  as  all  Paris, 
indeed  all  Europe,  passed  through  those  salons,  the  hotel  was  a  most  con- 
venient whispering  gallery. 

Amidst  all  this,  Madame  de  Chevreuse  1  She  was  red-haired,  thin,  had 
irregular  features,  and  the  audacity  of  those  ugly  women,  worse  than  the 
pretty  ones,  who  burn  with  a  consuming  passion  of  restlessness,  and  a 
craving  for  what  they  take  for  pleasure,  as  though  they  really  believe 
they  can  put  death  off  the  scent  of  them  by  dint  of  perpetual  move- 
ment. She  was  full  of  freaks  and  fancies,  and  her  tall,  supple  figure  and 
funny  little  face  were  amusing  to  behold.  She  did  precisely  as  she 
pleased,  and  the  gallery  to  which  she  played  put  up  with  anything  from 
her.  Her  costume,  entirely  of  her  own  design,  was  a  curiosity  ;  she 
desired,  beyond  all  things,  a  second  child,  and  so  she  was  '  vouee  au  blanc,' 
a  peculiar  and  uncompromising  white,  prettily  suited  to  her  vow,  and 
especially  to  her  appearance.     A  volume  might  be  made  out  of  her  eccentric 
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performances  :  wo  llnd  licr  aniviii}^  in  peasant  costume  at  llic  house  of 
nil  old  Ixmrgeois  in  tlie  iMarais.  a  rcliicd  slmpliccprr,  announcing  herself 
as  a  Uiiiswoniaii  lioiii  llif  i  i.iiiitry  seeking  ciiiployiiiciil,  cajoling  the  honest 
l(ll..\\.  ;md  hewildering  liim  l>y  her  sudden  dcp;\rturc  ;  and  anon  playing 
the  sanio  part  at  [\\v  Arsenal  lor  I  lie  inystilicalion  of  Madame  ile  Genlis, 
with  ;ill  ihe  ./(irfii\  the  J'/iZ/io/ts  and  the  I'dri^uieniu-  of  the  repertory. 
Again  \v<'  liml  her  dressing  up  a  heggar  liuni  SainlHoeh  and  presenting 
him  at  a  '"reat  evenint;-  iece|>tion  as  an  illuslrioii^  Dane.  and.  fur  a  het. 
foino'  alone,  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  in  a  ilaringly  low-cut  gown,  to 
slrull  ihroii'di  the  Cfallerics  of  tlie  Palace;  hiil  there  she  met  her  Inolher, 
who  leprimanded  her  so  severely  that  siie  hurst  into  tears  on  the  spot. 
Siie  was  one  <>f  those  women  lo  he  found  at  every  period,  who.  11  they 
he  critiealiv  examined,  have  no  heauly ;  who,  if  they  he  crilirally  listened 
to,  have  no  voice;  who,  il  in  later  life  they  lake  to  writing,  do  not  exhihil 
even  freshness  of  memory  ;  hut  who  set  the  fashion,  nevertheless.  Why? 
That  is  too  much  to  ask  ;  they  wield  the  sceptre  just  hecause  they  have 
laid  hands  on  it.  She  was  red-haired,  and  hail  all  llie  attributes  of  a  red- 
haired  woman,  at  a  period  when  that  eoloiir  was  regarded  as  a  stigma 
inllieted  hy  nature,  and  therefore  to  dye  red  or  wear  a  red  wig  had  gone 
out  of  fashion;  she  had  tried  every  hair-dresser  in  Paris  before  the  famous 
Duplan  succeeded  in  making  false  hair  lo  her  liking  ;  hut  then  came  the 
question  how  she  was  to  wear  the  wig  without  letting  the  parting  that 
revealed  the  secret  be  visible,  for  her  head  was  shaved  daily.  There- 
upon she  '  composed  '  a  mode  of  hair-dressing  whieli  massed  the  hair 
upon  the  forehead,  and  immediately  all  the  young  heads  whose  '  metro- 
polis '  was  the  Hotel  de  Luynes,  were  dressetl  after  the  fashion  of  hers. 
At  the  Chateau  a  short  waist  and  tight  sleeves  were  worn  ;  Madame  de 
Chevreuse  appeared  with  a  long  waist  and  full  sleeves,  and  the  whole 
Faubourg  followed  suit.  This  was  only  a  small  matter,  and  if  she  had 
contented  herself  with  laying  down  the  law  to  the  dressmakers,  the 
Emperor  and  King  would  not  have  taken  any  notice  ;  hut  her  passion 
for    notoriety    and     the    enmity     that     she     professed     towards     everything 
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belonging  to   the    new   regime,   led    Madame  de    Chevreuse,    surrounded   by 
her   courtiers    and    adorers,    "  some    of   whom    were    but    little    worthy    of 
her,"    to    amuse    herself,    not    only    by    turning    every     occurrence    at   the 
Tuileries    into    ridicule,   but    by   spreading    every  bit    of  bad   news,    casting 
doubt  on  the  Emperor's  victories,  inventing  stories  of  disaster,    and   depre- 
ciating   the  honour   of    the   army    with  the  perfidious    spite  of  an    hysterical 
woman.       Now   this    was    not  an    unimportant    matter.      Alongside    of   the 
gambling-rooms    in    the    hotel   de  Luynes    there    were   the    flirting-rooms ; 
those  who   did    not   come   to    gamble   came   to   flirt,    and   among  these  were 
not  only  adherents  of  the   Faubourg  or  aspirants  to    being  so   reckoned,  but 
great  officers  of  the    Empire  themselves   and  generals    of  the  highest  rank. 
The    noise   made    by     Madame  de  Chevreuse    resounded     so    loudly    in     the 
world    outside    the    Court    that    Hortense,    who    was    little    in    the    habit    of 
making  such  enquiries,  wrote  to  Madame    Campan  for  information  respecting 
the  Luynes  and  whence  they  came.     The  Emperor  did  not  stop  there.     From 
Vienna,  where  he  was,  he  enquired   into  this  war  of  words  which  was  being 
waged   in    Paris    under    English   direction,  with   the    complicity   of  financiers 
and   nobles,   in  order  to    injure  public    credit,    and,   if  it   could  be  done,    to 
break   the    Bank.       All  the    letters    indicated   Madame    de  Chevreuse   as   the 
most  ardent  leader  of  the  campaign,   then  Mesdames  d'Avaux  and  Recamier, 
MM.   de  Duras,    de   Lasalle   and  de   Montrond.       Napoleon   was  not  the  man 
to  tolerate  this   syndicate  of  treason,   and  at    first   he   thought   of   making  a 
serious   example  of  the  de  Luynes  family.       "  Let  them    beware,"  he    said, 
"  I    will  show  them  the    difference    I    make     between   a    genealogy    of    the 
sword  and  a  genealogy  of  flunkeys.     If  they  rouse  me  1  will  have  a  revision 
of  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  the  Marechal  d'Ancre,  who  was  basely 
assassinated,   and,   if  he    be  rehabilitated,   there   will    be    no   lack  of  heirs  to 
come   forward    and    claim   the  spoils    from    the    Luynes   family,    which    was 
enriched   solely   through   that    odious  crime."     This  would  have  been  a  very 
strong  measure,    and  it  might    have   seemed   revolutionary — although    M.   de 
Luynes   was    desperately   afraid  of    it — but  there    was    nothing    savouring   of 
despotism  in  an  order  of  exile  to  forty    leagues  from   Paris,    seeing  that  it 
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w;is  war  limc>,  and  <(»iisiiloiinj^  llie  necessities  of  national  (lelrnrc.  Siidi 
an  order  was  ju>l  al)OUt  to  !>•■  despatclieil  IVoni  Sclioenbrunn,  wlicn  TalK-y- 
land,  heinj^  waini'il  i>\  it.  interposed.  He  talked  of  iniprudeiue,  of 
iininipDilanl  levities,  obtaini-d  a  revocation  ot  the  order  and  llie  appoint- 
ment ol  .Madame  de  Chcvreuse  as  a  l>ady  ol  the  Palace,  and  llius  gave 
a  pledge  ol  her  "^ood  condMcl  for  tlie  liilnic.  To  induce  lier  to  comply 
was  the  next  thing,  hut  no  donht  it  was  agreed  to  Irighlen  her  by  a 
representation  ol  the  eonseciuences  ol  a  refusal.  This  point  must  \)C  put 
very  clearlv  ;  the  post  was  solicited  iiy  the  Luynes,  not  imposed  hv  the 
Km|)eror.  "It  was  not  I,'  said  Xap(jleon,  "who  went  in  search  ol  this 
ladv  to  make  her  a  Lady  of  the  I'alace  ;  it  was  Talleyrand  who  made  the 
request  of  me  on  behalf  of  the  Duchesse  de  Luynes." 

Madame  de  Chevreuse,  being  appointed,  resigned  herself  to  appearing  in 
her  place,  but  she  did  so  with  an  ill  grace  always.  "  Nothing  but  politeness 
was  shown  to  her;  she  met  il  with  a  sort  of  haughty  coldness,  as  though 
to  assert  that  she  was  there  under  constraint.  "  "  I  saw  her,"  said  an 
eve-witness,  "in  waiting  on  the  Empress;  she  was  not  exactly  rude,  but. 
if  I  had  been  the  Empress,  I  would  never  have  exposed  myself  to  such 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse." 

And  this  was  not  because  Josephine  withheld  the  most  enviable  and 
coveted  marks  of  favour  froui  her.  Indeed  she  went  so  far  in  the  opposite 
direction  that  the  wives  of  the  great  officers  were  reasonably  jealous, 
lor  Madame  de  Chevreuse  was  placed  almost  on  an  equalitv  with  tlie 
Princesses.  At  the  fete  given  by  Bessieres  in  the  name  of  the  Guard,  lo 
the  City  of  Paris  and  lo  the  Empress,  on  the  19lh  of  December,  1807, 
whom  did  Josephine  choose  to  be  vis-a-vis  in  the  (piadrille  d'honncur  to 
her  Imperial  Highness  the  Grande  Duchesse  of  Berg,  and  her  partner. 
Prince  Borghese?  It  was  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  and  the  Duke  of  Arcnbeig 
was   assigned   lo  her.       This    is   enough   to    show   what    favoui'    she    enjoyeil. 

The  Emperor  made  much  of  her  to  a  greater  extent  still,  but  some- 
times in  a  jesting  way,  in  tiiat  sub-lieutenant  fashion  which  he  look  for 
gallantry.      In    reality    her  opposition    interested    him;    he    would    have    liked 
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to  vanquish  it,  to  make  one  more  conquest,  anil  when  Madame  tie  Che- 
vreuse  did  uid)end,  when  she  condescended  to  be  amused  by  the  fetes, 
to  take  pleasure  in  the  Court  spectacles,  appearing  in  brave  attire  and 
good  spirits,  he  would  say,  with  a  laugh:  "Come  now,  I  have  got  the 
better  oF  her  aversion."  But,  the  next  day,  there  would  be  some  new 
freak;  she  would  refuse  to  accompany  the  Empress  to  the  Opera  because 
she  had  made  a  vow  not  to  go  there  so  long  as  she  had  not  another 
child;  and  once,  at  the  hunt  in  the  Rois  do  Boulogne,  where  the  Emperor 
sent  her  ihe  '  Honours,'  she  refused  to  take  the  deer's  loot  to  the 
Emjjress.  Every  day  there  was  some  fresh  insolence,  carefully  reported 
by  herself  to  her  own  court  at  the  hotel  de  Luynes,  carried  thence  to 
the  Emperor's  ears,  trimmed  up  and  e.xaggerated.  At  length  and  at  last  the 
Emperor  said  to  her  :  "  .Madame,  in  your  maxims  and  your  feudal  doc- 
trines you  claim  to  be  the  lords  of  your  lands;  well  then,  1,  according 
to  your  princi|)les  call  myself  the  seigneur  of  France,  and  Paris  is  my 
village  Now,  1  will  have  no  person  therein  who  is  disi)leasing  to  me. 
I  judge  you  in  accordance  with  your  own  laws ;  go  out  of  Paris,  and 
never  enter  it  again."  Nevertheless,  he  once  more  forgave;  he  did  not 
understand  her  strange  hostility,  but  persisted  in  ascribing  a  distant  and 
far-fetched  origin  to  it:  he  imagined  that  it  arose  from  a  family  grievance— 
the  father  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  successor  to  M.  de  Marbcuf,  having 
been  recalled  to  Corsica  on  the  demand  of  the  States,  Charles  Bonaparte  being 
deputy  at  Versailles — "1  had  always  thought,"  he  said,  "tliat  the  dislike  with 
which  Madame  de  Chevreuse  regarded  me  related  to  that  old  enmity.  "  In 
reality,  it  went  neither  so  far  nor  so  high.  Madame  de  Chevreuse,  being 
accustomed  to  see  her  family  and  all  her  circle  at  her  feet,  being  convinced 
that  she  was  intangible,  having  assumed  the  posture  of  a  woman  'in 
opposition'  whose  epigrams  are  quoted,  and  being  encouraged  by  her 
prolonged  impunity,  amused  herself,  after  a  fashion  possible  only  to  such 
audacity  as  hers,  by  i)laying  the  part  of  tamer,  going  into  the  wild  beast's 
cage  to  twist  his  tail  or  pull  his  cars.  This  sort  of  thing  might  have 
still    gone    on   for  a   long   time    but    for   Madame  de  La    Rochefoucauld;   but 
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llic    hitler  eagerly   sei/.eil    ;iii    oijpoitimily    U>    liikc    lier    revenge   for   llic    « on 
linnous  ollenees  of   Madame    de   Clievreuse,    "against   wliuni    slie    clierislicd 
jealousy  of  old   dale  and  long  restrained." 

When     ihe     Kin^     and     (hieen    of     Spain     came    to     Fontainehlcau     from 

Bayonne,     the     Kmperor    tielailed    a     p.Mlion    oi'    ihe     Household     lo     receive 

iheni  :   lour    Ladies,    lour    Chamberlains,    a   i'rel'ect  of  the   Palace  an.!   a    Lien 

teiianl    of   the    Imperial    Ihinl.       Madame    dc    Chevrense,    whose    liirn    il   was, 

was   nomiiiaUHl     al    the    same    time   as    Mesdames   de    La     Hocheloucauld,    de 

Lucay   ami    Dnchatel.      The    Lady-in-waiting  gave    her  notice,   as   it  was   her 

iliilv    to   do,    informing  her  of  the   day  lixed    lor    the    arrival    of  Their  Spanish 

Majesties.      Madame    dc    Chevreuse,    who    was   at    Dampierre,     and    did    not 

care    lo   be  disturbed,    replied   succinctly    thai    she    was    ill,   and    Madame  de 

La     Kochefoucauld     reported    her    answer    lo    the    Hmperor.       Even    so    the 

matter  might  have  been  passed  over,   if  .Madame  dc  Chevreuse,  in  her  pride 

at  her    exploit,   had    not   boasted    of   it    in    her   circle,    adding  that     -she  was 

not  made   lo   be    a    gaoler."     Madame  dc    La    Rochefoucauld   did   not  let   the 

speech  drop,   but    repeated    il    to   the    Emperor.     Talleyrand    was  absent  and 

could  not    ward    off    the    blow  ;     Luynes,     who    would    have    been     spared, 

was    deatl    ami    had    been     buried    in     the    Pantheon    as    a    senator;    .Madame 

de   Chevreuse    was    informed    that   her   appointment   was   annulled,    and   that 

she  would    have  to    reside    on     her    estate    at   Luynes,  near  Tours ;    but,   as 

Luynes    seemed    hardly     habitable,     this    was     changed     to     anywhere     she 

pleased    at   a    distance   of    forty  leagues  from    Paris.      Then  arose    a  cry   of 

anguish    re-echoed    by    the    w  hole    '  left    bank ;  '     to     leave    Paris,     to    leave 

Dampierre,   no  longer    lo  be   able   to    astonish   the  Court    by  her  insolence 

and    the  town   by   her  eccentricity!      Was  this   to  be   endured?     Was  it  not 

an  act  of  unexampled  tyranny  such  as  only  a  Corsican  could  invent?    Twelve 

years  before,    the  women   who  were  sent   to    the  scaffold   shed  fewer  tears, 

uttered  fewer   shrieks,    and   were   less    pitied.       She   had    lo    make    up    her 

mind,  however,   and   Madame  de    Luynes  accompanied  her   daughter-in-law. 

They    went    to    Caen,   then   to    Montpellier,    afterwards    into   Touraine,    and 

then   to    Grenoble  ;    from   every    staying-point   solicitations  for  permission   to 
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return  were  sent,  but  the  Emperor's  former  patience  now  gave  him  a 
right  to  be  inflexible.  ''A  severe  example  was  required,"  he  said,  "  lo 
save  the  necessity  of  repeating  it  in  other  cases."  After  all,  the  punish- 
ment was  not  so  cruel  ;  was  it  not  possible  for  her  to  find  an  agreeable 
abode  outside  the  ten  or  twelve  departments  which  formed  the  outskirts 
of  Paris?  Madame  de  Chevreuse  might  choose  among  one  hundred  and 
twenty  '  chief-places,'  but  she  must  have  Paris,  and  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  something,  no  day  was  allowed  to  pass  without  her  lamentations. 
"  F'or  three  years,"  said  Savary,  ''1  was  solicited  to  ask  for  her  recall, 
and,  I  confess,  1  had  not  conceived  it  possible  that  she  could  have  shown 
such  abjectness  in  her  entreaties,  after  having  behaved  with  such  inso- 
lence." The  excuse  for  her  conduct,  and  its  explanation,  which  inspires 
some  measure  of  pity  lor  this  young  woman,  is  that  she  was  consumptive. 
She  tlietl  of  her  disease  at  Lyons  on  the  (jth  of  July,  1813;  but  has  she 
any  real  claim  to  be  excused,  and  does  Napoleon  deserve  to  be  described 
as  her  •'  executioner?  "  So  it  is,  however,  and  Madame  de  Chevreuse  will 
continue  to  be  regarded  by  minds  of  a  certain  cast  as  the  type  of  the 
Faubourg  victims,  compelled  by  the  tyrant  to  a|)pear  at  his  Court,  there 
to  pocket  a  thousand  francs  monthly,  and  to  exemplify  the  virtues  of  the 
aristocracy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  seen  that  not  one  of  the  Ladies  of  the 
Palace  had  been  constrained  by  the  Emperor  or  by  Josephine  to  accept 
her  post;  every  one  of  them  had  either  solicited  it  in  person,  or  her 
family  or  husband  had  done  so  for  her.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  three  of 
them  were  not  consulted  by  those  who  had  authority  over  them,  after 
that  violence  had  been  done,  admitting  that  violence  it  was,  they  found 
their  functions  pleasant  enough  to  get  used  to  them,  and  to  make  friends 
and  to  form  attachments  while  exercising  them.  Not  one  of  these  ladies 
neglected  the  pay,  or  failed  to  present  herself  before  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Crown  ;  not  one  scorned  the  frequent  gratuities  which  State  solemnities 
and  anniversaries   ensured    to   persons   belonging  to    the   Court  ;    not  one  of 
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tlit'iii  ever  voluntarily  scut  in  lici'  resignation,  iind  il  liicie  were  women 
whose  presence  was  desired  llierc  hut  wlm  nliised  l(j  come,  not  one 
amony;   llu-    niindicr    w:is    r\{-[-    molested    i>r  jk  iscciitcd    on    tlml   account. 


Sueh  was  this  Court  ;  the  general  tone  was  exeellent,  politeness  and 
suavity  prevailed;  there  was  no  hoisterous  conversation,  no  loud  voices 
were  heard,  the  bearing  of  everybody  was  scrupulously  correct.  The  ladies 
of  the  Faubourg  had  some  tr(>id)lc  in  getting  used  to  this  tone,  but  as  they 
were  '  no  Tools,'  ihev  all  adapted  themselves  to  the  diapason,  with  tin- 
exception  of  Madame  de  Chevreuse.  At  Versailles  the  fashion  was  a  careless 
air,  a  head  voice,  the  '  easy  '  style.  The  mode  for  men  was  to  be 
renowned  as  'mauvais  sujets' — we  need  merely  name  the  favourites,  Coigny, 
Vaudreuil,  Lauzun,  Tilly — the  mode  lor  women  was  to  take  pleasure  in 
such  society.  Voices  were  shrill,  speech  was  broad,  adventures  were 
many,  and  certain  of  the  greatest  ladies  seemed  to  delight  in  compro- 
mising themselves.  I^iit  no  sooner  had  these  ladies,  who  had  been  'ol 
Versailles,'  entered  the  Tuileries  than,  hearing  only  their  own  noise  in  tlic 
common  silence,  they  lost  their  self-confidence,  lowered  their  tones,  without 
its  being  necessary,  as  Tracy  said  to  Cabanis,  "to  hit  them  on  the  nose," 
and  placed  themselves  on  the  level  of  their  more  'bourgeoises'  and  less 
free  and  easy  companions,  who  were  modest  in  their  talk  and  reserved  in 
their  manners.  The  result  was  a  rather  grave  general  aspect  and  a  profound 
ennui,  but  these  have  to  be  encountered  at  all  Courts  where  the  dignity 
of  sovereigns  is  respected  and   the  good  behaviour   of  courtiers  is  exacted. 

The  Ladies  of  the  Palace  were  not  expected  to  possess  wit,  learning, 
or  brilliant  conversational  powers  ;  these  would  have  been  out  of  place. 
Fiits  of  gossip,  society  stories,  scandals,  adventures,  were  the  things  that 
pleased  Josephine  ;  she  liked  to  be  plied  with  them,  and  they  amused 
Napoleon  at  second  iiand.  As  for  him,  he  never  had,  so  to  speak,  a 
long  conversation  with    a    woman;    he     reproached    himself    for    this    after- 
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wards,  saying  that  he  had  missed  learning  a  great  deal.  When  by  any 
chance  he  did  find  a  woman  to  hold  her  own  with  him  (Madame  Maret 
and  Madame  Savary,  for  example)  he  was  so  much  astonished  that  ten 
years    afterwards   he  remembered  and  talked  of  it. 

He  Avould  not  suffer  women  to  be  mixed  up  in  political  intrigues  or 
even  affairs  without  his  knowledge,  and  in  this  sense  he  said  :  "  \\'omen 
must  be  nothing  at  my  Court."  He  entertained  a  very  distinct  idea  of  the 
condition,  the  functions,  the  destiny  of  woman,  and  hitherto  nothing  had 
led  liim  to  alter  it.  Luxury  made  part  of  her  functions  ;  he  chose  that 
all  the  women  at  his  (]ourt  should  be  handsomely  dressed — -this  idea  was 
connected  with  his  general  system  of  promoting  industry  and  furthering  the 
interests  of  trade — and  to  tyranny  of  this  kind  the  women  submitted  easily 
enough,  all  save  Madame  de  Remusat,  according  to  her  own  account, 
though  surely  she  was  paid  enough  money  to  enable  her  to  buy  finery. 
Besides,  she  strangely  exaggerates  the  expense.  If  we  are  to  believe  her, 
a  Court  dress  cost  at  least  fifty  louis  and  was  frequently  changed  ;  "  most 
usually,"  she  adds,  "  this  dress  was  embroidered  in  gold  or  silver  and 
trimmed  with  mother-o'-pearl."  Now,  the  Ceremonial  says:  "All  the  ladies 
admitted  to  Court  wear  a  dress  the  same  as  that  of  the  Empress,  without 
embroidery  or  fringe,  or  with  an  embroidery  or  fringe  at  the  hem  only. 
The  design  of  the  embroidery  is  at  the  choice  of  the  wearer,  but  must 
not  exceed  a  decimeter  in  breadth."  This  was  a  regulation,  it  is  true, 
and  it  may  have  been  disregarded  ;  but  let  us  take  Leroy's  books — 
the  most  expensive  dressmaker  in  Paris — and  look  at  the  accounts  of 
Madame  de  Remusat's  companions:  where  do  we  find  1,200  francs  charged 
or  paid  for  a  Court  dress?  Madame  de  Brignole,  who  dressed  most  ele- 
gantly, never  had  one  which  cost  more  than  510  francs  ;  Madame  Duchatel, 
who  was  remarkable  for  the  refinement  of  her  attire,  wore  a  Court  dress 
of  pink  crepe  and  pink  satin  which  cost  297  francs;  the  most  expensive  of 
her  costumes,  in  tulle  and  satin  with  under-dress  of  embroidered  tulle,  cost 
521  francs.  She  generally  provided  the  stuff,  as  all  these  great  ladies  did, 
and   Leroy  charged   18  francs    for    making  a    full    Court  dress.       To    be  sure 
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thoro  was  in    a(lilili.)ii    tin-    .  luTiisfpic,    goUl  or  silver    lace,    UUnuU-    cr    li.llc  ; 
those  ranic   tn    two   loins,    iS   Iranes. 

Madame  de   Kaurislon'      Tlic   most  elegant  of  licr  Court    dresses,    in   while 
gauze  triiui.u'.I  with   nhhuns  and  xvn-alhs,  xvith  gow.i  uj-  the    same,  .wC  (Vai..-s. 
And    Madame    Marel,    the    very    (|.icen    nf   .-Iroai.c.-,    tin-    Im-sI    dn-ssed   uun.an 
at  Court,  and    the    most   lavish,  wore  a  Com  I   dr.'ss  whi.h  cost    I  .".(HI  iVancs; 
it    was     pink     satin    stripc.l     wilii    sdv.-r.     with    gown    of    the    same,     hut    il 
was   the    ,.nly    one   of    its    Uind,    and    the     most    of    those    she    usually    wore 
cost    598  francs.       I'lic    handsomest  dress  Madame    i\r    Montmorency    had— it 
was    white    velvet    trimmed    willi    hdic    and     satin    will.    I.lnmle    <heriis(|ue— 
what     was     Ihecostof   it?     .-.HI     liancs.        And    iIk'    dress     .,f    while    net     with 
cherus.im-    in    Aleii.-on    lace    ...id    Inll-    and    salin    iindei-dress,     worn     l.y     the 
Duchesse  de   Rovigo  ;^   (UIO   francs.      And   Madame    de    Uemusat  herself,    when, 
on  the   Kith   of  April,   IHIi,  she  .loi.ned    her   (inest   apparel   to   go   and   ofler 
her    brand-new   devotion    to   the   King,    what    had    lier   gown    of  white  gros- 
de-Naples,  trimmed   with    t.iile    and    salin.    with    l.londe    on     the    l.odice   and 
long    sleeves,    cost    her:*     '2\:^    francs  —  the    price    of    the     wh..!e    costume, 
with    the   wdiite    satin    toque   and    ils    five    while    feathers,     ami    the    cpdlled 
mile    chemisette      l.h.mle-ruched,     came    to     I'..",    francs.        Twenty    h-iiis    to 
mark   her  enthusiasm    for    the    Bourbons,    (Ifty    to    testify    to    her   hatred    of 
the    Emperor  !      Madame    de    Remusat    exaggerates  :     in    all     her     life    she 
had  hut    one    gown    that    cost    two     hundred    louis,    and     il   was    thti    First 
Consul  who    made  her  a    present  of  it. 

Napoleon  did  not  insist  so  much  upon  the  costliness  of  the  women's 
dress  as  upon  ils  freshness— this  necessitated  frequent  renewal— and  ihal  il 
should  be  of  exclusively  French  manufacture.  On  that  point  he  was  inex- 
orable, and  was  he  far  wrong?  If  it  be  the  fashion  at  a  Court  to  adopt 
foreign  garments  and  forms,  does  not  ihe  contagion  spread  throughout  the 
counlry," leading  to  the  decay  of  industries,  the  closing  of  manufactories, 
and,  still  worse,  does  not  the  foreign  spirit  invade  men's  minds'  Napoleon 
desired  that  the  nation  should  be  and  should  remain  French;  he  desired 
that  at  Lyons,  Cambrai,  Elbeuf,  Louviers,  and  Valenciennes  prosperity  should 
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reign;  therefore   he  eoiitinually  rcriirrcd   to  tliis  point,   nnd   in   all  the  Courts 
swarming-    over  Europe,    he  commanded   that    no    stuffs,   trimmings,   gloves, 
fashions   or    fancy  articles  should    be    used    i)ut   those    which    were    French. 
The  Court   ladies    were   then    very  elegant,  and  their  elegance  Avas  of  a 
disclosing    and    clinging    kind,     requiring   women's    figures    to    be     slender, 
well-proportioned    and    supple.       The  gowns     were    quite    straight   and    flat, 
worn    without    petticoats,     and     often     of    the    thinnest   material,    even    the 
silks   had    but    little    to    support   them,    and    were    hardly    'dressed'    at    all; 
they  were  soft  to  the  touch  and   did    not    lend    themselves   to   puffings.      In 
front   the    gown    was  cut  low,     just    showing   the    rise    of   the    breast,    and 
had    hardly   any    back    on    account    of  the    chernsque  ;    the    sleeves,    if  any, 
were   tight  and   flat,  in    the   full-dress  a   slight   puffing  just   held   the  robe  to 
the   shoulder,    but   did   not  conceal   one-half  of   the   forearm.      Shoes  had  no 
heels,   corsets  were   mere    straps  ;   there    was   nothing  to   disguise    defects  of 
shape,    to   enhance    the   height   of   little     women,   or  to    palliate   the    fact  of 
fatness.     An  ugly  woman  was    more  ugly,    a    pretty   Avoman   was   prettier,   a 
really  beautiful  woman    had  a  triumph.      That   was    the    age   of    sincerity  in 
the   matter   of  the    physique    of   Avomen.      If  they  adhered   to    this   mode    of 
dress,    and   if,    despite     its    inconvenience   in    certain   respects,    they    would 
not   permit    any    change,    it   was    because   the    women    who    led    the    fashion 
were,  almost  without  exception,  young  and  handsome  ;    some  of  them  were 
gifted    with    superior    charms,    rare     and     divine  ;     privileged     beings    who 
possessed    the  imperishable   beauty    of   form.      The    one    feature   common   lo 
the  Court    was,     it    may    be   said,    this    display   of    physical   beauty,    for     i( 
bodies    were    displayed,    minds    were    hidden.       Nothing    on    that   side   Avas 
revealed.     When,    at   the  Restoration,    research    Avas  made  for  current  anec- 
dotes in  order  to  soil  the  fair  fame  of  some   of  the   Empire  ladies,  nothing 
could    be  found,    and    the    fabricators   of   scandal   Avere  reduced    to    altering 
the  dates    of  old    stories  by  Brant«*)me,    B^roalde  de  Verville  and  Marguerite 
de    Navarre,    and    turning    the     "Contes"      of   La   Fontaine    into    prose;    in 
short    to    draAving    on   the    antique    store    of    '  fabliaux,'     that    has    offered 
inexhaustible  resources    to    their    like    for  centuries.      Not    indeed  that  there 
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were   lu.   slips  in   morals,   I..1I.  in    :ii.|HMn.'.ce,  everybody  was  well-l.eliavod, 
a.ul    llie    proprieties   were   respected.      Il   was    w.ll    Known    tl.al   ti.e   I'n.p.ror 
h.ul    his    own    police,    tl.al    if    scandal    were  given     in^     was    n.A    ll.c    man   to 
recoil    Iron.     adn.i..islcrinK    a    pnl.li.^    lating,    and    that    he    was   in    the   l.ai.il 
of   ailn.inistei-ing   lessons  in    n.oiality    at   the  masked   balls;  nor   did    he   need 
domin..   and   mask    to   lli.d    his   (.pporlunities.     The  cost   of  an   escapade  was 
clearly     nnde.'stood,    ami    thai     an    elopement,    even     with     the    intention    of 
i-eturn,    meant   irrevocable  disgi-ace.      it  was    well    known    that  the  l-lmperor 
would   not  tolei-ate    divorced    women    at    his    Court,    and    thai    divorce   was, 
in   his    eyes,    an    indelible   stain.      He  would   not    endure   public    i-umour  and 
report;    he    would   not  have    the    women    who    were    about   the    Kmpress   ill- 
spoken    of.       nightly    or    w.ongly,    tongues    wei-e    busy     with    tlu-    wives   of 
certain    of  his   great   officers  ;    a    legend   (which   was  undoubtedly    true)   was 
m  circulation  concerning  Madame  de  Talley.-and  ;  stories  were  told  of  Madame 
Regnaull  ;    and  things   were  known   i-especting    Madame  Visconti.    According 
to  degree,  this    meant    total  expulsion,  complete  disgrace,    or  icy    coldness. 
Let  a  woman  have    a    lover,  that  did   not   matter,    but  let   her  not  allow   him 
to    appear,    let    it    noL    be  spoken   of,   let    the    public  know   nothing  about  it! 
Thus,    there  was    no    noise,    no     talking,    if    anything    did    happen;   and 
even    if   the    master     himself  were  in   question,     the   Court   might    suspect, 
guess,  or  come  ui)on  traces  of  facts,   but  nobody  talked. 

The  Empeior  was  content  if  things  went  on  thus,  in  silence  and 
'correctness,'  according  to  order,  and  while  he  was  present  this  was  so; 
but  in  his  absence  the  mice  played.  Josephine's  hand  was  not  sufficiently 
firm  to  lead  the  Hock  composed  of  species  so  diffeient  and  so  newly  brought 
together.  Bands  and  factions  were  formed  ;  Josephine  encouraged  some, 
was  opposed  by  the  others,  knew  not  how  to  get  her  commands  executed, 
was  scolded,  and  cried.  She  kept  up  her  private  friendship  with  some  of 
her  ladies  of  the  Consulate  who  boasted  of  leading  her,  and  no  doubt  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so;  she  assumed  a  maternal  air  towards  the  former  com- 
panions of  Ilortense  ;  she  tolerated  the  pianks  of  her  Lady-in-waiting, 
making   a  fetish    of  an    imaginaiy    cousinship;   ^'she   treated   those   who    by 
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tlieir  great  names  added  new  lustre  to  her  Court  with  polite  deference  ;"  it 
is  even  said  that  she  "gaveiM-ool'  of  infinite  address  in  preserving  the 
superiority  of  her  rank."  ^^'hat  need  had  she  of  'address?'  Was  not 
the  one  inexcusahle  and  irrenu  cliahlc  laull  on  her  part  that,  instead  of 
assuming  the  coinnianil  that  was  hers,  she  excused  herself.  Being  diffi- 
dent of  herself,  she  made  others  douhtiul  of  her.  To  some  she  said 
that  it  niatle  her  very  unhappy  to  remain  seated  when  women  who  had 
formerly  been  her  etpials,  or  even  her  superiors,  came  in ;  that  she  was 
required  to  conform  to  that  elicjuette,  but  it  was  impossible  lor  her  to 
do  so ;  to  others  slu"  expressed  strange  satisfaction,  almost  astonishment, 
at  having  'obtained'  them,  and  tried  to  make  out  distant  relationships, 
which  these  ladies  regarded  as  mis-alliances.  Whence  came  the  honour 
done,  who  had  solicited  it,  who  profited  by  it.'  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
F.mperor,  ilid  not  this  suffice  to  make  her  conscious  that  she  was  raised 
above  all  other  women  and  that  henceforth  none  could  enter  into  com- 
parison with  her  ?  But  she  did  not  feel  that  her  birth  dated  from  the 
Coronation  Day  as  Napoleon  felt  liimseH  born  of  the  Eighteenth  Brumaire ; 
in  her  there  was  a  survival  of  the  Tascher,  the  Beauharnais,  the  Bona- 
parte, and  sill-  not  only  failed  to  command  that  it  should  be  forgotten, 
but  she  liked  to  recall  it.  One  day,  at  Saint-Cloud,  she  crossed  two 
salons  to  give  an  order  in  person  to  a  valet-de-chambre,  and  on  the 
Gentleman-in-waiting  hastening  to  represent  the  impropriety  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, she  said:  "Kh,  .Monsieur,  such  etiquette  is  all  right  for  j)rincesses 
born  on  the  throne,  and  accustomed  to  the  restraint  it  imposes,  but  1, 
who  have  hail  the  happiness  of  living  so  many  years  as  a  mere  private 
in(li\idual, — do  sometimes  allow  me,  if  you  please,  to  give  orders  without 
an  interpreter."  There  is  the  explanation  in  a  word  of  Josephine's  being 
regarded  as  so  amiable,  and  of  the  reason  why,  although  she  might  be 
loved,  she  never  was  respected.  It  explains  how  it  could  have  happened  that 
at  Mayence,  during  the  campaign  of  1806,  some  of  her  ladies  proceeded 
from  petty  annoyances  to  overt  insolence,  without  her  having  sufficient 
authority   to    enforce  their  respect    for  herself,   the   Emperor  and    the  Army. 
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Failing  lli;il  |)(isoii:il  prestige  \\lii(li  slic  did  not  possess,  only  the 
maintenance  ol  eticiuotU'  witli  military  precision  coidd  liuve  protected 
Josephine  against  the  laniiliarily  of  sonic  ;ind  llie  contcnipliiuus  attitude  of 
others.  instead  of  resolutely  adhering  lo  that  etiquelte  anil  shellcriMg 
herself  behind  it,  she  desired  rather  lo  reign  over  lailies  hke  the  mistress 
of  a  house  over  the  guests,  in  such  fashion  as  a  Madame  de  Montessou 
mio-ht  have  adopted  in  her  >alon.  The  example  must  have  hcen  present 
to  her  memory  more  than  once,  fur  that  lady  had  heen  her  model  and 
her  >niide  duriii"-  the  Consulate.  .\nd  indeed  it  is  a  rpieslion  whether 
she  hiKl  what  she  had  liecome,  what  Napoleon  hati  made  her,  as  any- 
thing superior  to  a    morganatic   marriage  with  a  Uuc  d  Orleans. 

Never  did  she  attain  to  llic  notion  oi  what  he  was,  never  did  she  parti- 
cipate in  that  pritle  which  set  his  feet  above  each  stair  liial  he  climbed. 
Never  did  she  feel  that  an  eagle  had  carried  her  through  the  spaces,  even 
to   the   throne  of  a  god. 


* 
«      * 


Regarded  from  this  point  of  view,  the  study  of  Josephine's  Household 
is  not  unimportant,  since  the  whole  of  her  character  is  reflected  in  it, 
and  we  can  trace  all  the  phases  of  her  mind  there.  It  will,  however,  be 
better  to  limit  our  attention  to  the  Ladies  of  the  Palace  ;  ibr  her  action 
seems  to  have  been  much  less  direct  and  her  taste  lo  have  been  much  less 
consulted  in  the  selection  of  the  Chamberlains  and  Equerries.  Nevertheless, 
there   are  some   points  to  be    observed. 

Lookinir  at  the  names  of  the  Chamberlains,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
refusals  were  encountered  in  the  selection  of  them.  "In  iSUl,  "  says 
Philippe  de  Segur,  "with  very  few  exceptions,  which  were  found  among  the 
obscure,  poor,  and  ruinctl  nobles  and  others  who  were  already  involved  in 
Bonaparte's  fortune,  it  required  at  (iisl  a  great  deal  of  negotiation  and 
temptations  of   various    kinds  lo   induce  a   lew   well-known  persons   to  enter 

into    the    first  composition  of   the   (^ourt.  "        Whatever    may    have    been   the 
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means  employed,  the  number  of  well-known  names  among  those  of  the 
Empress's  Chamberlains  exceeded  that  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Palace  ;  the 
Beauharnais  element  had  been  excluded  ;  no  acquired  positions  had  de- 
manded consideration,  and  former  recollections    had   been    less  consulted. 

It  was  nevertheless,  to  private  influence  and  doubtless  to  Josephine's  wish 
that  M.  Champion   de  Nansouty  owed  his   appointment  as   First  Chamberlain 
with    a   salary  of  30,000   francs.       His  family   was  of  little  or  no  distinction  ; 
it  came   from   Avallon,    and    emerged  from   the  commonalty  (roture)  towards 
the    end   of   the     17th    century  in    virtue  ot    a    King's    secretaryship;    at    that 
time  their  honours   were    limited  to   two  mayors  of  Avallon,  and  would  not 
have    counted,    if    they    had    not    been     connected,    as    it   appeared,    with    a 
family  of  the    name    of  Minard  to    which    the    mother  of  Madame    de    Mon- 
tesson    belono-ed.       This    was    a    ready-made    claim    to    Josephine's    favour. 
M.  Champion,   Avho  owned   a    small  estate    at  Nans-sous-Thil,    and    out   of   it 
had     made    a    name    with   a    sound    of    nobility,    had    been     brought   up    at 
Brienne,    received     at    the    Military    School,     sent    away,     but    nevertheless 
named  sub-lieutenant  in   Bourgogne-lnfanterie   in  1785.     Ten   years   later,  he 
was  a  general  of   brigade,    and,    the   Consulate    supervening,   in   a    fair    way 
to    considerable   advancement   through    Madame  de   Montesson  ;    but  he    pro- 
cured more  active   patrons    still     by  marrying   Madame   de  Remusat's  sister 
and   thus  uniting  his  fortune  to    that  lady's.      He   got   the    third  star   of   the 
Legion    by   this   transaction,   at   once;    then    the    post    of   Chamberlain;    but, 
from  the   very  beginning  of  the  ceremonies,   he   entered   into  a   conflict   for 
precedence  with  the  First  Equerry,  and  as  the  Household  became   enlarged, 
he    fell   into   the    third   rank  only.     Was  this  to  the   borne  ?     On   the    1st  of 
June,    1808,   he   was  appointed  First  Equerry  to    the  Emperor  with  the  same 
emoluments  and   the  exercise  of  the  office  of  Grand  Equerry,   in  the  almost 
continual   absence    of  Caulaincourt.       And   it    was  not    enough    that  he  had 
received    numerous   gratuities,    that  Napoleon   had   made  him  grand-cross   of 
the   Legion,   colonel-general  of   dragoons.   Count   of  the  Empire  with  a  dota- 
tion  of  58,728  francs;  what  was   all   this   for  a   man    of  his   merit?     In   1814, 
this  Champion  de  Nansouty,  was  the  first,  with  Dessole,  of  the  general  offi- 
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cers  to  proclaim  his  adhesion  to  llie  Provisional  Government  and  to  sepa- 
rate his  fortune  from  Napoleon's.  Madame  de  Remusat  hail  •  passti  par  li.' 
MM.  de  Heauiuont  and  d  Auhiissoii  la  Keuillade  had  been  appointed  simul- 
taneously with  this  Champion.  This  was  a  visible  elevati(jn  of  the  scale. 
Without  being  of  illustrious  origin,  the  family  of  lionnin  de  la  Bonniniere  de 
Beaumont  came  of  an  ancestry  known  to  be  noble  from  the  11th  century; 
several  Kings  pages  had  been  niniiluicd  in  it  and  it  hail  been  admitted 
to  the  honours  of  the  Court.  .M.  Andre  de  Beaumont,  alter  having  served 
as  a  King's  page,  bad  been  major  of  the  Anjou  regiment  and  had  married 
Mademoiselle  de  .Miroinesnil,  niece  of  tlie  Keeper  of  the  Seals.  lie  was  an 
honest  man,  not  very  clever,  but  eager  to  please,  and  would  have  suited  his 
post  very  well  if  lie  had  not  been  loo  ready  to  amuse  the  'Mistress,'  and  ame- 
nable to  the  point  of  making  himself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  Household. 
The  Beaumonts  had  for  the  most  pari  adhered  to  the  Empire  :  Andre's 
brother  had  married  Davout's  sister,  and  several  of  the  others  were  in 
the  imperial  service.     Thus  no  persuasion  was  necessary  to  'obtain'   them. 

It  was  said  that  .Madame  de  La  f^ochefoucauld  had  led  M.  d'Aubusson 
to  accept  the  office  of  chamberlain;  he  was  highly  esteemed,  and  indeed  he 
was  the  best  who  was  to  be  had.  Pierre-Raymond-Heclor  d'Aubusson,  Mar- 
quis de  Castelnovel,  de  Saint-Paul  de  Serre  and  de  Melzeard,  Comte  de  la 
Feuillade,  Vicomte  d'Aubusson,  Baron  de  la  Borne  and  de  Perusse,  whose 
ancestral  house  (which  had  an  authentic  record  going  farther  back  than 
the  year  800)  boasted  the  Grand-Mastership  of  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  two 
Marshalates,  and  at  least  two  collars  of  The  Order,  could  not  possibly  be 
surpassed  in  nobility,  but  he  had  not  made  a  fortune  under  the  old  re- 
gime. In  1719,  he  was  a  cadet  at  the  Military  School,  and  at  the  Revolu- 
tion had  only  just  become  lieutenant-colonel,  having  gone  through  every 
branch  of  the  service  :  he  stated  that  he  had  been  made  colonel  three  days 
before  the  flight  to  Varennes,  but  had  not  received  his  patent.  He  then 
emigrated,  but  in  an  obscure  way  and  without  taking  service,  returned  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Consulate,  and  thenceforth  associated  with  people  who 
were  on  terms  with    the   friends    of  the    Chateau.      He    wanted  to  get  back 
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his  |)ro|)(Mtv  and  a  place,  and  hastened  to  pass  on  by  way  of  the  Court 
to  the  Tuscan  legation,  ihenre  to  the  Embassy  at  Naples  ;  and  while  hold- 
ing both  posts  he  was  one  of"  the  sturdiest  beggars.  Any  sum  came  handy 
to  him,  and  he  even  took  so  little  as  six  thousand  francs.  But  then  he 
tlitl  not  consider  himself  bound  to  be  grateful.  "You  know  my  services 
under  the  last  Government,"  he  wrote  to  Talleyrand,  on  the  18lh  of 
August,  18 li  :  "1  have  been  very  badly  treated  by  it;  for  I  have  never 
had   anything    but    the   simple    Cross  of  the   Legion  of  Honour." 

At  the  promotion  of  the  12th  Pluviose,  Year  Xlll.  (1st  Februarj',  1805) 
the  applications  were  no  doubt  more  numerous,  the  selections  having 
been  more  extended,  and  M.  d'Aubusson  occupied  himself  in  beating  up 
recruits  and  serving  as  a  decoy.  It  was  he  who  delivered  the  letter  by 
which  that  High  and  Puissant  Lord,  Messire  Alexandre-Leon-Luce  de  Galard 
de  Beam,  Marquis  de  Brassac,  Comte  de  Beam,  Baron  de  la  Rochebeau- 
court,  solicited  the  Chamberlain's  key.  Now,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
fusion,  no  one  was  so  desirable  as  M.  de  Beam.  In  his  own  person,  the  most 
distinguished  family  of  Guyenne,  of  the  purest  and  most  indisputable  no- 
bility, issuing  from  the  Counts  of  Lomagne  and  by  them  from  the  Dukes 
of  Gascony;  and  in  that  of  his  wife,  Mademoiselle  Pauline  de  Tourzel,  the 
most  intractable  nobility  of  the  old  Court,  the  most  wedded  to  the  Bourbons, 
the  nearest  to  them  in  person,  the  most  irreconcilable,  the  most  hostile 
to  the   reconciled    ]iarty,    were   brought  to  the  Tuileries. 

The  Marquise  de  Tourzel,  who  was  a  Croy — her  mother  was  a  Luxem- 
bourg— had  been  Governess  of  the  Children  of  France  in  the  days  of  the 
extreme  peril.  She  had  brought  up  her  daughter  in  the  religion  of  the 
monarchy.  Pauline  had  been  the  last  playmate  of  Madame  and  the  Dau- 
phin ;  with  her  mother  she  had  lived  through  the  flight  to  Varennes,  the 
twentieth  of  June,  the  tenth  of  August;  she  had  seen  and  survived  Sep- 
tember and  knew  not  why  she  had  been  spared.  Both  mother  and  daughter 
had  wept  with  'the  Orphan  of  the  Temple,'  and  it  was  they  who  had 
transmitted  her  father's  last  instructions  to  her.  How  could  the  breaking 
of   such    bonds    be  contemplated  ?      Was    it  not    a  sacrilege  ?       But    M.    de 
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Beam  was  voiv  mum  li  picsscil  (ur  iiim.hv,  in  consoqiiciirc  nC  lawsuits 
relating  to  liis  sucoessioii  I..  Iiis  -i-m.H-illur.  aiul  lie  caleulateil  that  l)y 
goiii}?  oviT  to  111.'  i:.n|.nc  lie  >li..iil.l  ^(H•m•c■  lli.'  restoration  of  his  properly, 
ami  llial  ni'  some  of  his  relations;  als..  ihal  he  ini-hl  ..htinn  h-sscr  favours. 
So  he  t(K)k  the  sl.-p  withonl  haviufr  said  a  single  w.nd  al.n.il  il  I.,  his 
wife,  wh..  \vas  in  despair  wIhmi  >lie  heard  of  it,  .leelared  it  I.,  he  an  art 
of  unheard-of  tyranny,  and  ihal  M.  de  Calard  nuisl  refuse  !  in  reason, 
now,  eould  he  do  so  ?  And  if  he  gained  ihe  Presideney  of  an  eleeloral 
college,  the  star  of  the  Legion,  and  the  till<>  of  c.nnt.  on  the  other  hand 
his  wife  did  not  disdain  to  avail  herself  .d  Iier  lmd)and's  key  to  open  the 
door  of  the  Emperor's  cabinet.  True,  this  was  in  order  to  solicit  favours 
for  various  persons  belonging  to  her  family.  The  end  pistified  the  means. 
M.  de  Galard-lU'-arn  had  done  well  to  hasten  :  he  was  I  he  last  of  the 
Chamberlains  at  12,000  francs.  Afterwards,  they  were  paid  only  half,  G,0()0, 
and   as  many   as  were  wanted  eould  be  had,  of  good  blood  too. 

M.  de  Saint-Simon-Courtomer,  whose  family  had  no  connection  with 
that  of  Rouvroy  de  Saint-Simon,  was  not,  however,  to  be  plareil  on  the 
same  footing  with  iM.  de  Galard.  He  was  mud.  older  than  his  colleagues, 
for,  when  he  joined  the  Court,  he  was  over  fifty,  and  he  indulged  at  the 
Tuileries  .in  something  like  the  kind  and  turn  of  wit  which  had  prevailed 
at  Versailles  in  the  last  years  of  Louis  the  Well-beloved.  This  sur- 
prised everybody.  Nevertheless  he  was  made  President  of  an  electoral 
college,  officer  of  the  Legion,  and  Count  of  the  Empire  ;  so  firm  was  the 
conviction  that  there  could  be  only  one  Saint-Simon  -house',  and  that  the 
personage  in  question  really  was  the  dueal  representative,  or  at  any  rate  that 
he   looked    the  part. 

The  .^randeur  of  >L  de  Gavre  was  more  real,  although  it  was  not  French. 
He  was  Prince  de  Gavre  by  an  imperial  diploma  of  1736,  Marquis  d  Ai- 
seau,  a  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  Comte  de  Peer,  de  Fre/.in.  de 
Beaurieux  and  de  Castelnuovo,  Vicomte  du  Quesnoy,  Baron  de  .Monceau, 
Grand  Hereditary  Cupbearer  of  Flanders;  all  this  was  worth  purchasing,  and 
he  sold  it  dear.     Twelve   days    after   his   nomination,  M.   de  Gavre  obtained 
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the  reversal  of  the  decree  bj'  which  the  property  of  G6n6ral  Major  de  Gavre, 
who  had  remained  in  the  service  of  Austria,  was  sequestrated  ;  in  1806,  he 
made  use  and  abuse  of  his  title  by  going  to  Spain  to  push  on  a  family 
lawsuit  which  had  been  in  existence  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  which 
he  terminated  to  his  own  benefit  ;  the  same  year,  he  obtained  the  star  of 
the  Legion  ;  in  1808,  he  procured  the  title  of  count  on  promise  of  a  ma- 
jorat which  he  did  not  institute;  in  1810,  by  some  chance  it  pleased  him 
to  enter  the  Administration  and  he  was  made  Prefect  of  Seine-et-Oise  ;  he 
was  a  sorry  prefect,  yet  he  was  kept  in  office  for  three  years.  The  end  had 
nearly  come  before  it  was  discovered  that  M.  de  Gavre  was  a  fool  of  a 
dangerous  kind.  He  returned  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  there  he  was 
General  Major  and  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies. 

In  1807,  only,  the  Emperor  completed  the  Empress's  Household  in 
respect  of  Chamberlains,  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  why  he  added  the  last 
two  names.  There  was  nothing  distinguished  in  one,  Du  Val  ;  it  was 
that  of  a  Norman  family  divided  into  two  branches,  d'Epremesnil  and  du 
Manoir.  Perhaps  Josephine,  who  had  been  very  intimate  with  the  d'Epre- 
mesnil who  was  Counsellor  to  the  Parliament,  was  induced  by  that  remem- 
brance to  take  this  cousin  into  her  Household.  As  for  the  other  name,  there 
was  none  greater,  for  it  was  Montesquiou  ;  but  Rodrigue-Charles-Eugene  de 
Montesquiou,  appointed  Chamberlain  to  the  Empress  in  1807,  had  been  for 
a  long  lime  in  the  army  and  was  a  very  ardent  soldier.  Although  he  had 
married  Mademoiselle  d'Harcourt,  he  did  not  reside  in  Paris.  It  was  in  battle 
that  he  gained  the  title  of  chevalier  and  then  baron  of  the  Empire,  the 
gold  eagle  of  the  Legion,  a  dotation  of  10,000  francs,  and  the  aigrette  of 
Colonel  of  the  13th  Chasseurs, — and  all  this  only  to  die  of  an  illness  at 
Ciudad-Rodrigo,  towards  the  end  of  1810.  Montesquiou  was  grandson 
ol  the  conqueror  of  Savoy,  the  eldest  son  of  Elizabeth-Pierre,  he  who  was 
Minister  at  Saxony  from  1791  to  1792,  then  emigrated  and  was  very  ill 
received  by  the  Princes,  went  over  to  the  Empire  by  attending  the  Coro- 
nation as  President  of  a  Canton,  and  entered  the  Corps  Legislatif  in  1805. 
In   1809,  he   replaced  the    Prince  of  Benevento   as  Grand  Chamberlain,    and 
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in     1810,    his   wife   was  appoiiilcil    li>  tin-   ^mcmI    Dldcc    of  (!<jverncss    of   the 
Chiltlim    (if   I"'r;iiico.. 

Willi  the  cxcoptidii  nf  Moiitesciuiou — who  was  constantly  engagcti  in 
war,  anil  does  not  appear  ever  lo  \\[\\c  heen  on  (hily  al  the  Coiirl  nl 
the  Knipress — and  IS'ansonty,  wlio  went  away  very  soon  and,  hesidcs,  did  not 
perform  his  duties,  Josephine's  chamberlains  did  not  belong  in  any  sense  to 
the  new  regime;  they  were  all  men  of  the  |)ast,  belonging  to  the  class  that 
woidil  fornu'rlv  have  supplied  chamberlains  to  the  Oueen  of  France,  if  the 
(Jueen  had  had  anv-  That  office,  which  was  entirely  a  Court  service,  sub- 
ordinated to  the  l,ady-in-waiting,  could  not  have  been  filled  by  uien  whose 
personal  actions  had  imbued  them  with  a  just  sense  of  their  own  dignity, 
with  the  consciousness  of  their  independence,  and  the  true  conception 
of  life    such    as    soldiers     had    attained    to    in    the    wars    of   the    devolution. 


* 
«      * 


The  Officers  of  the  Horse  to  the  Empress,  the  Gentlemen-in-waiting, 
the  First  Equerry,  and  the  equerries,  were  chosen  exclusively  from  the  mili- 
tary :  thus  the  equerries  make  but  little  show,  for,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Gentlemen-in-waiting  and  the  First  Equerry,  whose  posts  meant  a  sort  of 
retirement  witii  pension,  these  functionaries  were  all  soldiers,  war  was  con- 
tinual, and  as  the  Emperor  said  "the  service  of  war  went  before  everytliing." 

At  the  outset,  the  First  Equeriy,  who  look  precedence  of  the  entire 
Household,  discharged  the  functions  of  Gentleman-in-waiting.  He  accom- 
panied the  Empress  in  preference  to  every  other,  was  present  at  the 
audiences  given  by  Her  Majesty  and  stood  behind  her  chair;  he  had  the 
administration  and  the  direction  of  the  Empress's  Stables,  appointed  the  paid 
officials,  accompanied  Her  Majesty  on  journeys,  directed  and  ordered  every- 
thing, commanded  the  escorts,  and  fulfilled  exactly  the  same  duties  with 
respect  to  her  as  those  which  devolved  on  the  Colonel  General  of  the  Guard 
in  his  attendance  upon  the  Emperor.  He  had  rooms  in  all  the  imperial 
palaces,  lived  at  the  imperial  charge,  was  served  by  the   domestics  and  used 
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the  carriages  of  ihc  Empress  ;    he  received  a  salary  of  30,000  francs  as  well. 

It  was  evidently  by  the  personal  wish  of  Josephine  that  M.  d'llarville 
had  been  made  First  l^^querry.  He  came  of  a  great  race,  for  the  d'Harvilles, 
themselves  of  very  ancient  descent,  having  had  a  vice-admiral,  chevalier  of 
the  Ordres  du  Roi  among  them,  were  substituted,  at  ihe  end  of  the 
17th  century,  for  the  Jouvenel  des  Ursins  who  had  occupied  the  highest  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  posts  in  the  Kingdom  from  the  1 5th  century.  Louis 
Auguste  Jouvenel  de  Ilarville  des  Ursins,  Marquis  de  Trainel  and  Comte  de 
Harville,  was  Colonel  of  the  Orleans  dragoons  at  the  Revolution,  and  joined 
the  popular  party  from  the  first.  He  had  been  among  the  intimate  friends 
of  Alexandre  de  Beauharnais,  but,  being  either  more  lucky  or  more  wise, 
had  escaped  proscription;  he  served  with  distinction  in  the  Armies  of  the 
North,  Sambre-et-Meuse,  and  the  Rhine,  and  took  the  position  of  inspector- 
general  of  cavalry  in  1798.  In  ISOO,  he  was  called  to  the  command  of 
the  reserve  troops  at  the  camp  of  Dijon,  and  on  the  I2th  of  March,  1801, 
was  made  senator.  His  wife,  nee  Dal  Pozzo,  who  belonged  to  a  branch  of 
that  illustrious  Piedmontese  family  naturalized  in  France,  was  on  sufficiently 
intimate  terms  with  Josephine  to  receive  her  at  Lizy,  in  February,  1803,  and 
M.  d'llarville,  whose  hospitality  the  Chief  Consul  accepted,  was  on  such  a 
footing  with  him  as  to  exchange  horses  of  /its  ninl;  i.  e.  horses  that  had 
been  ridden  by  Napoleon.  That  was  "a  thing  apart"  and  shows  the  degree 
of  intimacy.  But,  at  fifty-six,  M.  d'llarville  was  no  longer  equal  to  a  Court 
function  of  an  active  kind,  and  he  resigned  after  the  'voyage'  of  Year  XfV. 
(1805-1806)  in  Germany.  He  was  still  paid  the  salary,  it  was  increased  indeed 
to  40,000  francs  with  the  title  of  Gentlcman-in-wailing  ;  he  still  occasionally 
appeared,  in  Paris,  at  the  ceremonies,  but  from  the  12th  of  June,  1806,  the 
post  was  filled  and  all    its  attendance  was  done  by  General  Senator  Ordener. 

This  appointment  unniislakal)ly  indicated  a  pronounced  reaction  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor  against  the  selections  that  IkuI  been  made  by  himself, 
and  it  was  also  a  lesson  administered  to  all  the  'ci-devants.'  The  latter 
were  taking  quite  too  nnich  upon  themselves  and  showing  oi)enly  their 
contempt    for    everything  connected    with  the    Revolution.       One    day    Avhen 
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several  latlies  ol  llic  I'^iiilioiirg  had  Ihiii  prexiiled  U)  llic  ICiiinress,  Ma- 
dame de  La  Uoclu'loucauld  took  llie  liberty  ol"  saying  :  "To-day  we 
liave  reeeived  good  company."  The  l^mperor  was  of  opinion  ili;it  tlic  lime 
hail  come  lor  iisint^  the  hit  and  hiidle  again  ;  and  so  he  appointed  to  he 
the  real  head  and  L;(ndarm(>  of  the  impress's  household  and  to  he  eon- 
slanlly  with  her,  that  lormer  tiragoon  ol  Gondii's  Legion,  that  peasant  iVom 
Lorraine  who  had  won  every  step  ol  his  promotion  at  the  point  ol  the 
sword,  and  who.  having  lived  in  eamps  siiiee  I77i{.  was  a  noble  incarna- 
tion ol  the  ilemocratic  army  ami  the  Revolution  ilsell, — the  whole  Hcvolution, 
we  may  say,  lor  il  was  Ordener  who  carried  oil  the  Due  d'Engliien  at  Etten- 
heim   in   Year  XII. 

Was  it  lor  the  happiness  of  the  hero  of  the  Mounted  Grenadiers  to  be 
placed  in  such  a  position,  and  would  not  Ordener  have  preferred  the  'waits" 
under  cannon  to  those  of  the  Salon  ilc  service  ?  lie  knew  nothing  of 
courteous  and  elegant  ways,  he  jabbered  terribly,  anil  the  Ficik  li  he 
talked  was  ilisconcerting.  but  not  more  so  than  Liickiirr's  had  been  or 
Kcllermanns  then  was.  lie  had  learned  war.  but  not  the  war  of  wit,  and 
the  more  frank  and  resolute  he  was  in  ihe  discharge  of  his  duties  with  mili- 
tary precision,  the  more  his  weak  points,  and  he  bad  some,  were  scrutinized, 
especially  when  he  tried  to  make  himself  captivating,  perfumed  himself  with 
attar  of  rose,  and  strove  to  imitate  the  people  about  him.  In  the  presence  ol 
the  Emperor  the  First  E([uerry  was  not  to  be  laughed  at  with  impunity;  did 
any  rash  jesters  try  to  stick  pins  in  the  breastplate  of  Napoleon's  grenadier, 
one  knit  of  tlie  brow,  one  look  fixed  upon  the  culprit,  sufficed.  Nevertheless 
Ordener  sulfered  from  this  cause,  and  it  had  to  be  so  ;  for  although  Jose- 
phine was  all  kindness  to  him,  still  she  laughed.  The  equerries  had  been 
chosen  with  one  exception  from  among  men  of  good  family  who  had  entered 
the  armies  of  the  Republic,  or,  being  in  the  military  service  at  the  epoch 
of  the  Revolution,  had  j)ursued  their  fortune  in  its  ranks.  The  sole  excep- 
tion, and  he  remained  only  three  months  in  the  Household,  was  one  Jacques 
Leroy  who  had  been  aide  de  camp  to  General  de  Marville  at  the  Eighteenth 
Brumaire   and  whose  appointment  was  due    to  that    fact.       After   a   stirring 
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rarccr  lie  rclircd  willi  the  position  of  a  'major  de  place'  and  distinguished 
himself  in  1815  at  the  defence  of  Langres.  With  him  was  M.  de  Fouler, 
page  of  the  private  Stables  in  1786,  who  remained,  went  thiough  ail  the 
campaigns,  had  already  gained  the  grade  of  General  of  Division,  tlie  title 
of  count,  and  a  dotation  of  30,000  francs.  M.  de  Bonardi  de  Saint-Sulpice, 
who  replaced  Leroy,  was  of  old  Provencal  nobility,  entered  the  service  as 
officer  in  1777,  was  Colonel  at  the  Revolution  and  General  of  Brigade  in 
1803.  He  did  not  care  for  the  place  in  the  Household  of  the  Empress,  passed 
into  a  similar  position  in  that  of  the  Emperor  seven  months  later  (l*.)th  of 
June,  1805)  and  nine  years  afterwards,  he  was  General  of  Division,  Governor 
of  Fontainebleau,   Count  of  the   Empire,   with    a    dotation    of    50,000  francs. 

Even  before  the  departuie  of  M.  de  Saint-Sulpice,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1805, 
MM.  de  Corhineau  and  d'Audenarde  had  been  appointed.  Colonel  de  Cor- 
bineau,  the  son  of  an  inspector-general  of  the  Breeding  Studs,  had  begun 
his  career,  in  1788,  in  the  Oueen's  Gendarmes;  having  re-entered  the  ser- 
vice in  1791,  as  sub-lieutenant  of  dragoons,  he  had  not  missed  a  campaign, 
but  seemed  to  be  in  every  place  all  at  once  where  fighting  was  going 
on,  and  to  be  multiplying  himself  'for  glory.'  Three  brothers  named 
Corbineau  were  serving  at  the  same  time,  who  were  his  equals  in  valour 
and  of  like  intrepidity  :  "three  purple  arms  extended  in  the  gesture  of 
taking  oath,"  as  the  armorial  bearings  of  one  of  them  set  forth,  and  the 
several  exploits  of  each,  lending  lustre  to  the  other  two,  shed  such  a 
halo  around  their  name  as  no  one  man  alone  could  have  earned  for  it. 
The  second  of  the  three  was  killed  at  Eylau,  while  carrying  an  order  from 
the  Emperor;  his  younger  brother,  a  Major  in  the  Chasseurs  a  cheval  de 
la  Garde,  had  a  leg  shot  off  at  Wagram  ;  his  elder  brother,  who  from  being 
simply  a  legionary  was  made  Commandant  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  after 
the  battles  of  Ocana  and  Alcala-la-Real,  aide  de  camp  to  the  Emperor, 
and    General    of  Division,  was  one   of  the  great  cavaliers  of  the    Empire. 

M.  d'Audenarde,  "My  handsome  equerry,"  as  the  Empress  said,  came 
from  Belgium.  He  was  the  son  of  M.  de  Lalaing,  Vicomte  d'Audenarde, 
Chamberlain  to  Marie-Therese,  'Grand  Master  of  the  Kitchens  of  the  Court  of 
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Brussels,'  ami  ^n.nnUoii  of  .M .  ik-  Lalain;^',  created  Cointe  de  Lalaiiig, 
ill  17IU,  l>y  the  Hmpcror  Charles  \  1.  lie  ii:i<l  taken  service  at  twenty  in 
the  Austrian  arniv,  and,  having  relirid  alli-r  tiie  peace  of  Luneville,  he 
re-entered  llie  Kiiiiili  army  as  captain  ol  infantry.  Owing  to  his  nomi- 
nation to  a  post  in  the  Ikmsehuld  of  the  Kmpress,  he  was  enabled  to  pass 
into  the  cavalrv  in  ISOi.  in  1S12,  lie  was  General  of  Brigade,  and  at 
the  Restoration  he  was  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Gardes  du  Corps  where  he 
had  some  very  sharp  encounters.  The  Monarchy  of  July  made  him  a  Peer 
of  France,  and  the  Second  Empire  a  Senator.  He  hail  married  the  daughter 
of  one  of  Josephine's  friends,  Mademoiselle  Uupiiy,  of  the  Isle  of  Iwance, 
whose  father  was  a  senator,  and  her  mother  Lady-in-waiting  to  the  Princess 
Joseph.  She  was  a  very  interesting  person  and  had  a  story  in  her  life 
when  nearly  forty. 

Lastly,  the  place  that  had  been  occupied  by  Bonardi  de  Sainl-Sulpice 
was  fdled,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1805,  by  Commandant  de  Bcrckheim,  of  a 
distinguished  Alsatian  family  of  the  same  origin  and  bearing  the  same  name 
as  the  Andlaus,  and  holding,  like  them,  the  ranks  of  dynasts  in  Lurope. 
M.  de  Berckheim,  who  entered  the  service  in  178'.),  at  fourteen  years  of  age, 
as  sub-lieutenant  in  the  regiment  of  La  Marck,  was  Colonel  in  1807,  General 
of  Brigade  in  1810,  General  of  Division  in  1813,  and,  in  18li,  commanded 
the  '  levee  en  masse '  and  the  insurrection  of  the  Lower  Bhine.  Such 
equerries  as  these,  it  may  readily  be  believed,  had  but  scant  leisure  for  dang- 
ling in  the  Salon  de  service  and  trotting  by  the  side  of  the  Imperial  carriage  ; 
it  was  in  another  uniform  that  they  arrayed  themselves,  and  it  required  a 
stern  and  reiterated  order  from  the  Emperor  to  prevent  even  the  First  Equerry 
himself  from  regarding  a  military  mandate,  were  it  from  the  depots  oJ  the 
Garde,   as   of  greater  urgency  than  his  attendance   upon  his   sovereign. 

Hence,  after  the  experience  of  a  few  years,  arose  the  necessity  lor 
Napoleon's  appointing  equerries  to  the  Empress  who  were  not  in  active 
military  employment,  but  civil  officers  charged  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  staff  of  the  Stables,  in  default  of  the  First  Equerry.  By  a  decree 
given  at  Schoenbrunn  on   the  7th  of  June,  1809,  "the  sieur  Honore  Monaco" 
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was  appointed  e<nierry  to  tlie  Empress.  Monaco  was  tlie  eldest  son  of 
the  ei-ilevaiit  Prince  de  Monaco,  Duo  de  Valentinois,  Marquis  des  Baux, 
and  he  succeeded  to  tliese  and  many  other  titles  at  the  Restoration.  He 
had  boon  an  orderly  officer  in  the  Military  Household,  then  aide  de  camp 
on  Muiat's  staff;  he  had  not  shone  in  either  capacity;  he  shone  still  less 
in  the  Empress's  Stables  after  the  divorce,  and  the  result  of  an  enquiry 
which  Caulaincourt  instituted  with  regard  to  him  in  1811,  was  injurious 
lo    his    reputation. 

The  Stables  did  very  well,  however,  without  M.  de  Monaco,  and 
from  1(SU3,  they  had  been  organized  upon  a  sovereign  footing,  with  their 
special  autonomy  and  administration  of  funds,  although  attached  for  sake 
of  order  to  the  Stables  of  the  First  Consul,  afterwards  the  Emperor.  The 
direction  was  in  the  hands  of  an  equerry,  one  Vigogne,  the  son  of  the 
First  Consul's  equerry,  who  had  under  his  orders,  an  outrider,  Guerin,  two 
under-oulriders,  four  coachmen,  two  postilions  and  fourteen  grooms ;  at  the 
Empire,  an  undcr-outrider,  four  coachmen,  eight  postilions  and  twenty 
grooms  or  harness-men  were  added  :  this  amounted  in  salaries  and  wages  to 
69,i}00  francs ;  naturally,  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  increased 
each  year,  but  the  augmentation  was  not  so  noticeable  as  it  would  have 
been  in  a  State  budget,  since  the  total,  in  1809,  was  only  92,000  francs, 
14,000  francs  being  for  salaries. 

The  men  wore  the  livery  of  the  First  Consul  or  of  the  Emperor  :  green 
coat,  scarlet  vest,  green  cloth  breeches,  with  more  or  less  lace  according  to 
grades,  and  to  whether  the  costume  was  State  or  undress  livery.  As  the 
Emperor  had  no  postilions  a  la  d'Aumont,  a  costume  for  the  Empress's  pos- 
tilions had  to  be  adopted,  and  the  one  selected  was  more  elegant  and  smarter 
than  the  livery:  it  consisted  of  a  vest  of  green  cloth  with  collar,  facings,  and 
belt  in  green  velvet,  plain  gold  lace  at  the  seams,  double  lace  at  the  lappels, 
under  the  buttons,  and  at  the  waist,  and  bullion  epaulettes;  this  waistcoat 
was  cut  away  over  a  scarlet  under-waiscoat  laced  with  gold,  which  in  its  turn 
was  cut  away  over  a  waistcoat  of  pink,  sky-blue,  and  white  silk  bordered  with 
gold;   the  cap  was  leather  with  a  black  velvet  band  and  a  twisted  gold  tassel; 
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top-boots  willi  liiri;^'  [ihitcd  ^|)U|•s  coiiiiilclcd  :ui  clf^raiit  costumt' — the  only 
uiir    ill    llu-    iiii|)tii,il    llmiscliolil    wliicli    boic    any    liiuc   <il    Kn^di^li   iiillueiice. 

I'lii'  luiiiiIxT  III  liorx's  IkkI  {j;i'0\vii  hclwccii  llic  (luiiMilalc  ;mil  llu'  I'^iiipire 
in  llie  same  |iri>|)i>iliiin  as  llial  ol  llii'  incii  :  lliiily  in  IH03,  iilly  in  180^1,  one 
luindied  in  I.SO.">.  Tlu'sc  liorscs  cost,  on  an  average,  1,518  francs  caili,  an 
exceptional  pair — entire  horses,  Le  MorKuijiic  and  I.  Iiii/n-'ridl — cost  ''<,224 
francs.  I'lie  carriages  in  ordinary  use  (twelve  in  iHO'i,  lourleen  in  1806), 
were  of  various  colours;  blue,  sky  blue,  yellow  and  blarU,  blue  and  gold, 
yellow  and  rcil,  lined  willi  straw-colour,  and  blue  and  gold;  very  few  were 
lined  willi  green,  and  those  bore  initials  only,  not  arms,  and  were  used 
bv  the  suite.  These  carriages  were  expensive,  the  travelling  berlines  cost 
9,408  francs,  the  barouches  a  la  d'.\iiiiioiil  (l.UOO,  I  he  town  berlines  6,600, 
some  of  them  more,  even  uj)  to  8,000.  The  State  carriages  belonged  to  the  Em- 
peror's Stable  establishmeiil  ;  there  were  ncMie  in  the  Empress's  coach  houses. 

By  rule,  the  carriage  of  the  Empress  should  have  been  drawn  always  by 
eight  horses,  but  on  ordinary  days  she  had  only  six,  was  precetled  by  an 
outrider  with  a  iniiUing  Ivuife  at  his  side,  and  attended  by  the  ecjuerry,  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  escort,  and  the  page  in  wailing  at  the  carriage 
doors  ;  three  footmen  at  least  were  on  the  seat  behind.  When  the  carriage 
used  was  a  berline,  a  postilion  rode  with  the  second  jiair  of  horses,  the 
other  four  were  driven  by  the  coachman  from  the  box;  with  eight  horses 
it  was  the  same — there  was  only  one  postilion,  the  coachman  driving  the 
six.  In  the  d'Aumonl  mode,  with  six  horses,  one  of  the  postilions  drove 
the  second  pair;  the  other,  mounted  on  one  of  the  wheelers  drove  the  lead- 
ing pair  in  German  fashion.  It  seems  that  in  the  country  and  at  the  hunt- 
ing-parties four  horses  only  were  used  a  la  d'Aumonl,  but  this  was  incorrect 
and  indicated   incognito. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  Empress's  Stables  attained  the  figure  of  550,000 
francs  in  the  first  years.  After  the  style  had  been  fully  established,  the 
expense    became   less,    and    was  finally   fixed  at  about  420,000  francs. 

This  system  of  private  Stables,  which  were  detached  and  almost  inde- 
pendent,   was  contrary  to   the   general  rules    of  the   Household  :  every   ser- 
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vice  involving  the  rendering  of  account,  ought  in  fact  lo  have  been  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  each  of  the  great  officers,  under  the  control  of  the 
Intendant  General,  and  only  the  'Service  d'honneur  '  with  the  Privy 
Purse,  and  the  Toilet  funds  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Expenses, 
ought  to  have  been  personal  to  the  sovereign.  After  the  second  marriage, 
not  only  had  the  Empress  no  private  Stables,  but  the  equerries  and  cham- 
berlains appointed  to  attentl  her  Avere  titular  equerries  and  chamberlains 
to  the  Emperor.  The  Empress  retained  by  right  only  her  Ladies,  her 
first   Chaplain,  her   Gentlemen-in-waiting  and  her  First  Equerry. 

Josephine's  Household,  as  constituted  in  1804,  and  such  as  it  became 
between  that  time  and  1809,  had  then  a  special  character  which  resembled 
that  of  the  Queen's  Household  in  nothing  but  the  titles  which  were 
assumed  in  it;  and  it  had  very  few  features  in  common  with  the  House- 
hold that  was  formed  at  a  later  period  for  Marie-Louise. 

Josephine's  Household  represented  herself ;  it  was  characteristic  of  her 
rather  than  of  the  Emperor;  it  was  not  of  monarchic,  or  democratic,  but  of 
family  and  mundane  institution.  It  was  not  so  much  a  Court  as  a  Salon, 
a  salon  recruited  by  degrees,  to  which  people  were  attracted  with  some 
difficulty  at  first,  but  where  the  level  was  raised  with  the  aid  of  fashion, 
because  certain  interests  were  to  be  served  by  the  attendance  of  certain  per- 
sons there;  so  that  after  a  time  its  earliest  frequenters  became  rather  embar- 
rassing. The  first  improvisation  made  itself  distinctly  felt  in  a  number  of 
matters  of  detail,  and  the  successive  alluvions  were  clearly  to  be  recog- 
nised. Josephine  had  not  a  sufficiently  firm  hand  to  blend  these  hetero- 
geneous elements  into  an  apparently  compact  mass  as  the  Emperor  did. 
She  received  them,  welcomed  them,  made  herself  pleasant  to  them,  amused 
herself  by  talking  to  them,  played  the  lady  of  the  chateau,  strove  to  please 
everybody,  to  hurt  none,  to  do  kindnesses,  to  form  friendships;  but  she 
never  succeeded  in  making  herself  respected,  in  establishing  herself  in  her 
rank,  in  asserting  herself  as  Empress  ;  she  still  remained  what  she  had 
been    in   such    perfection,    the   wife  of  the    First   Consul.       To    that  she  had 
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Ix'cn  :il>i('  til  I'iNC.  tlicic  >lit'  liad  Ix'cii  iililc  to  iiiiiiMhiiii  lici  Imiliii^,  m  Uial 
posiliLHi  sill'  liiul  iii,ii\c'lli)ii>l  V  Mic(  •■(•(led  III  \\  iiiiiiii;^'-  (;i\«iiir.  Uv  wli.it  |in>- 
(li<^V  <>l  clcxcriicss  ami  lai't  slii'  diil  lliis,  coiisitlcriii^  licr  *-(lii(  alioii,  llic  life 
slir  hail  It'll,  tlic  mk  iai  phases  sIil-  liad  passed  lliidii^li,  w  c  may  well  iiujuiie 
ill  asloiiishiiieiil ;  hiiL  all  llie  (piulilies  she  iheii  exereised  were  exclusive 
ol  those  she  ouj^lil  lo  ha\c  ilisplayod  as  l-linpress,  and  so  slie  ilid  not 
grow  in  greatness  by  being  surroiinik-tl  by  tins  Household,  by  iceeiving 
sovereign  honours;  she  was  lesseneil  by  it  rather — lor  it  was  not  fitting  that 
she  should  keep  the  same  level.  The  explanation  is  that  while  she  possessed 
the  qualities  that  befitted  the  one  rank,  she  did  not  possess  those  far  difTerent 
defects  which  would  have  enabled  her  to  (ill  her  new  position  with  success. 
And,   ill    truth,    to    expect   her   to    do    this   was    to    demand   the    impossible. 
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In  France  it  was  solely  at  the  moment  when  she  became  a  mother  ihat 
the  wile  of  the  Sovereign  acquired  an  ahsohilely  inalienable  dignity  :  lliat 
day  witnessed  the  initial  institution  of  her  political  rights,  and  her 
personal  role  in  the  Slate  began.  Until  then,  repudiation  hung  over 
her  :  examples  of  this  were  so  frequent  in  the  third  dynasty  alone, 
that  it  had  become  almost  a  law  of  the  monarchy,  and  if  the  inter- 
vention of  the  religious  authority  was  requisite  to  its  accomplishment  in 
certain  forms,  this  was  due  to  a  sort  of  deference  on  the  part  of  the  royal 
authority,  and  on  liic  understanding  that  the  demand,  on  what  pretext 
soever  it  might  be  made,  should  always  be  granted.  Louis  VFI.  repudiated 
Eleonore  of  Acquitaine;  Philippe  II.  repudiated  Ingeburge  of  Denmark; 
Louis  XII.  repudiated  .Jeanne  of  France ;  Henri  IV.  repudiated  Marguerite 
de  Valois.  The  Kings  wife  was  not  certain  that  she  should  continue 
to  be  queen,  retaining  the  dignity  and  the  honours  of  that  rank,  until 
she  had  accomplished  the  special  function  which  devolved  upon  her,  that 
of  secur>ng  the  continuation  of  the  race  into  which  she  had  been  received, 
of  serving^as  a   connecting  li.d.  between  the  past   and    the  future. 

Such  being  the  position  of  queens  in  those  old  dynasties  which  were 
assured  of  an  almost  indelinite  succession  by  the  number  of  the.r  agnates, 
bow   nu.ch    more    precarious  was    the    situation  of   the  w.fe   of  a   founder  of 
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a  dynasty  in  whose  case  llie  pcrpctualion  of  his  achievement  was  inse- 
parable from  the  perpetuation  of  his  race,  and  to  whom  it  was  of 
essential  importance  to  constitute  a  logical  and  natural  order  of  here- 
dity not  only  in  the  future,  but  even  in  the  present.  Napoleon  was 
constantly  constrained  to  think  of  that  other  founder  of  a  dynasty  with 
whom  he  had  associated  himself  by  rendering  honours  to  him,  by  the 
titles  which  he  assumed,  and  those  wliich  he  conferred,  by  the  form 
into  which  he  had  cast  his  empire,  seeking,  as  it  were,  to  legitimize 
it  by  reverting  to  the  antique  models  that  had  been  discarded  since 
the  usurpation  of  Ilugues-Capet  :  now  what  sovereign  had  repudiated 
so  many  wives  as  Charlemagne,  who  had  nine  legal  spouses  without 
reckoning   the  others  ? 

And  Josephine  had  the  more  cause  for  fear  because  she  had  not 
acquired  her  dangerous  position  all  at  once,  she  had  not  entered  into  it 
at  a  single  step,  she  had  not  laid  hold  of  it  by  right  of  birth  :  there  was 
no  parity  between  her  past  and  her  present,  no  equilibrium  in  her  life, 
no  justification  for  her  fortune.  Everything  about  her  was  obscure,  or- 
dinary and  commonplace,  except  that  which  Avas  not  herself,  except  the 
man  who  had  loved  her,  taken  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  step  by  step 
to  this  stupendous  height.  Here  she  was,  however,  by  his  side,  living 
in  his  life,  united  to  him  by  a  civil  contract.  By  some  unfelt  mode  of 
progression,  through  the  natural  gallantry  of  the  French,  the  political 
necessities  of  the  time,  and  Bonaparte's  still  abiding  love,  she  had  come 
to  be  associated  by  degrees,  it  was  hardly  known  how,  with  the  homage 
that  was  paid  to  the  First  Consul ,  although  she  had  neither  title  nor 
quality  to  receive  any  such  homage;  it  was  rendered  by  pure  good-will 
and  courtesy,  and  no  doubt  was  understood  to  be  in  no  way  binding. 
Salons  through  which  all  the  men  or  Avomen  in  Europe  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  birth,  dignities,  or  intelligence,  passed;  a  table  at  which 
guests  were  entertained  on  fixed  days  in  companies  varying  in  number 
from  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  ten  persons ;  a  society 
which    it   was     intended    to  re-form  and    re-establish,  with    manners,    rules, 
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fashions,  ami  a  'Ion'— in  >l...il  everything,  groat  designs  as  well  as  ordinary 
oecasions,  demanded  the  presence  of  a  woman.  Would  Napoleon  continue 
to  keep  this  woman  in  that  place  ?  lie  did  M(.l  luK.w.  Three  times 
already  lie  had  heen  on  the  point  of  breaking  with  her;  Imt  in  the  mean- 
time she  was  there,  he  Iniind  her  useful,  he  still  loved  her;  in  proportion 
as  he  rose,  he  dr.-w  he.  ..p  after  him;  the  more  his  wife's  enemies 
caballed  against  her  the  m.ue  he  persisted;  (•()iilr;Hii<tion  roused  him  and 
resistance  was  a  satisfaction  :  for  were  not  these  proofs  of  the  supremacy 
of  that  power  which  had  enabled  liim  to  raise  her  out  of  the  nothingness 
to  which    he   might  once   more    consign  her  by  a  word. 

.\nd  so,  as  she  iiad  been  associated  at  the  time  of  the  Life  Consulate 
witii  ihe  almost  royal  honours  rendered  to  Bonaparte,  on  the  creation  of 
the  Empire  she  became  at  hrst  associated  with  the  imperial  honours,  and 
then  she  was  personally  designated  to  receive  special  honours  in  her  acquired 
quality  as  Empress.  But  her  position  was  no  more  definitely  fixed,  no 
more  secure,  no  less  precarious  than  before;  these  honours  did  not  consti- 
tute a  guarantee  against  the  ever-threatening  repudiation,  or  any  security 
for  her  future  which    remained  obscure. 


«      * 


It  was  not  for  her,  in  fact,  it  was  not  for  Josephine  that  those  'honours 
were  decreed  and  formulated;  it  was  for  the  Empress  as  such,  the  typical 
Empress,  the  functional  Empress,  if  wc  may  so  express  our  meaning. 
Josephine  enjoyed  them,  but  in  a  temporary,  occasional  way  :  certain 
articles,  the  most  important  in  the  political  order,  could  not  apply  to  her, 
and  therefore  distinctly  menaced  her,  since  rules  were  prescribed  by  them 
for  the  status  of  the  Empress  under  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
materially  impossible  for  Josephine  to  be  placed.  These  were  the 
articles  that  provided  for  the  Regency,  from  which  women  were  ex- 
cluded, by  paragraph  2  of  Article  XVIll.  of  the  Consultum  of  the 
•28th    Eloreal,    Year    XII.,    and     for   the    guardianship    of    the     Emperor   as 
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a  minor,  which  was  cntrustetl  to  ihc  Empress  Mother  hy  paragraph 
1  of  Article  XXX. 

It  was  then,  so  to  speak,  only  'in  the  meantime,'  only  while  awaiting 
the  other  woman  who  was  inevitably  to  replace  her  some  day,  that  Jose- 
phine received  civil  ;ind  military  honours  similar  to  those  which  were  paid 
to  the  Emperor,  with  the  exception  of  the  presentation  of  the  keys  on  arrival 
in  the  'good  towns'  and  of  everything  relating  to  the  command  of  the  troops 
and  to  the  'consigne.'  When  she  entered  a  fortified  town  the  entire  garrison 
was  under  arms;  the  cavalry  went  forward  to  meet  her  at  the  distance 
of  half  a  league,  the  trumpets  sounded  the  march;  the  officers  and  the 
standards  saluted  ;  one  half  of  the  infantry  was  drawn  up  in  battle  array 
on  the  glacis,  the  other  half  lined  the  road;  the  officers  and  the  flags 
saluted,  the  sub-officers  and  the  soldiers  presented  arms;  the  drums  beat 
a  salute  and  the  artillery  of  the  fortress  fired  three  salvos.  Her  place  of 
abode  was  guarded  by  a  battalion  of  infantry  with  a  flag,  commanded  by 
the  colonel ;  by  a  squadron  of  cavalry  commanded  by  the  colonel  ;  before 
the  door  stood  two  sentries  sword  in  hand.  If  she  drove  through  the  town, 
the  troops  on  guard  presented  arms  and  the  drums  beat  a  salute,  both 
as    on    her   arrival   and    departure. 

In  the  ports,  she  was  similarly  received.  On  her  embarking,  the  square 
imperial  flag  was  flown  at  the  mast-head  of  her  barge,  and  when  she  went 
on  board  a  vessel,  the  same  flag  was  hoisted  and  saluted  with  seven 
shouts  of  "Vive  TEmpereur!"  and  all  the  guns  were  fired.  When  she 
travelled,  she  had  an  escort  of  infantry  and  an  escort  of  cavalry  ;  the 
prefect  of  each  department,  the  sub-prefect  of  each  district,  the  mayor  of 
each  commune  met  her  on  its  border  ;  all  the  bells  were  set  ringing, 
and,  if  she  passed  before  a  church,  the  Cure,  with  all  his  clergy  in  sacer- 
dotal vestments,   stood  at   the  entrance. 

In  whatever  place  she  resided,  there  was  a  picket  of  sixteen  men,  with 
an  officer,  to  follow  when  she  drove  out.  When  she  returned  to  Paris  after 
a    somewhat    prolonged    absence,    her    arrival    was     announced    by   cannon, 


and    all   the    constituted  bodies  came    to   offer    conjifratulations    and   homa 
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wlilch    slu-    rt'ccMVOil    soiitc.l    ..ii    liiT    llirono    .ukI    sm-nmiidi'tl    l>y    Ihm-    House 

Ih>I.I. 

Her  :uinoii;il  l)(>arinfrs  were  lliosc  of  llic  I'.mpcror  :  on  a/.uic,  an  c-aylc 
in  gold  pouncing'  on  a  iIumhIci  Ix.U  of  llic  same.  Tlif  <rown  was  also  alike: 
iVoin  a  .rolden  cinlol  set  nv.iIi  jowi-ls  rose  six  llcurons.  wli.iice  sprang  six 
haHciicles;  lliese  met  in  a  lioopt>d  gloi.e  suiinoiinled  \>y  a  cross;  eagles 
essoranl  (iil-d  llir  ^pa.r>  I.cIwc.m  the  half-circles,  lliree  wee  visible  on  the 
external  lace.  I'lie  mantle  on  wl.i.  li  the  shield  was  placed  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  llmperor  :  amaiantli  sown  with  golden  bees,  bordered  with 
a  bi-oad  band  of  .•.idnoidcn .  lined  wilh  ermine,  and  having  the  curtains 
raised  by  a  Hat  floating  bami  sown  will.  bees.  The  l-:mpress  did  not  carry 
the  crown  on  the  helmet  of  embossed  gold  damaged  in  front  and  with 
open  vi/.or  ;  this  was  reserved  for  the  Kmperor  ;  the  attributes  of  sove- 
reignty, the  Sceptre  and  the  Hand  of  Justice,  did  not  pass  saltirewise  behind 
her  shield,  nor  was  the  latter  surrounded  by  the  collar  of  the  Grand  Master 
uf  the  Legion,  wherein  trophies  of  the  various  branches  of  arms  are 
displayed.  But  she  was  the  only  one  who  carried  these  full  arms  ;  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Family  to  whom  the  imperial  shield  was  granted 
carried  it  with  a  rebatement;  none  were  entitled  to  the  crowned  eagle, 
none   to    the   mantle    fashioned    like  his   and   hers. 

The  State  carriage  of  the  Empress,  hers  alone,  was  drawn  by  eight 
horses  like  that  of  the  Emperor  ;  all  her  servants  wore  the  Emperor's 
livery  without  any  variation  ;  her  officers  had  coats  of  the  same  shape, 
colour,  and  ornament,  as  those  worn  by  the  officers  of  the  corresponding 
services  in    the  Emperor's    Household. 

She  herself  had  a  special  costume  for  ceremonies  :  on  State  occasions 
it  was  a  gown  of  white  silk  without  a  train,  embroidered  and  ornamented 
with  gold  fringe,  the  bodice  was  adorned  with  lace,  either  gold,  blonde, 
or  English  point  raised  upon  a  whalebone  structure  so  as  to  form  a  collar 
standing  up  behind  the  neck  and  framing  the  shoulders;  this  was  called 
-la  cherusque;"  a  wdiite  sash  embroidered  in  gold  was  tied  at  the  waist 
and    fell    on    the    gown;    a    mantle   with    a    long   train,    of   the    same    colour 
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as   the    Emperor's,    antl    embroidered    in    the    same    way,     was    fastened    to 
the   shoulders;    a    diadem    of  gold    and   precious   stones  was  worn  with    this 

dress. 

The  Court  dress  was  a  'round'  gown,  in  stuff  of  French  manufacture, 
with  cherusque,  sash  with  ends,  and  long-trained  mantle  put  on  from  the 
waist.  She  might  choose  ihe  design  of  the  embroidery  for  the  gown  and 
mantle  ;  it  might  be  in  silk,  in  gold,  or  in  silver,  and  embroidery  or 
fringe,  or  both,  might  be  used  to  ornament  the  edge  of  either  the  gown 
or  the    mantle. 

No  person  formed  part  of  the  Court  or  might  be  invited — except  to 
the  very  rare  great  balls — unless  he  or  she  had  been  presented  to  the 
Empress.  Women,  whether  French  or  foreigners,  were  presented  to  her 
first,   and  afterwards    to  the  Emperoi- ;    the   inverse    rule    applied  to    men. 

Thus  Josephine  apparently  enjoyed  all  the  highest  and  most  distinguished 
honours,  but  she  enjoyed  them  by  chance,  a  strange  turn  of  fortune  in 
a  transient  kind  of  way:  she  was  there  en  passant  only,  and  she  felt  this 
always.  She  was  in  a  state  of  continual  apprehension  ;  Napoleon  was  in 
one  of  certainty;  nevertheless,  his  action  with  regard  to  her  was  con- 
tradictory ;  in  fact  it  afforded  a  singular  instance  of  that  trait  for  which 
his  character  was  remarkable.  On  this  Empress  to  whom  he  refused  a 
right  to  any  share  in  the  supreme  power,  even  were  she  to  bear  him  a 
child,  this  Josephine  whom  he  was  determined  one  day  to  repudiate,  he 
bestowed  the  most  conspicuous,  the  most  coveted,  the  most  personal  and 
individual  honour  that  could  possibly  exist,  an  honour  which  only  one 
queen,  Marie  de  Medicis,  had  obtained  in  France  for  two  centuries,  a  poli- 
tical honour  which  involved  accession  to  the  royal  authority,  a  religious 
honour  which  conferred  the  graces  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  that  au- 
thority by  the  virtue  of  the  sacrament.  Napoleon  associated  Josephine 
with  his  coronation,  he  associated  her  with  the  consecration  (sacre)  which 
he  received  from  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ. 

He   did    not  see,    or  did  not   choose  to  see  the  consequences;  he    seems 
to  have  looked  upon    that  essentially  religious  ceremony,  binding   upon    him 
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for  I'vor,  as  a  supii'inc  t  i)m|)liiiuiit  paid  l)y  liiiii  l(j  his  wile  wliicli  dit! 
not  commit  liim  to  aiiylliinf;^.  Tlie  poliliral  millily  of  Josephine  remained 
UMclianged,  her  conjugal  loi'luncs  were  no  nunc  s((  nic  than  helorc.  She 
was  on  the  morrow  what  she  had  hecn  on  tiie  eve  o(  the  coionalion-day  : 
she  had  mcich  pailicipalcd  in  one  nnnc  Icte.  the  most  splendid,  the  most 
memoiahle  ol  all  leles, — one  without  precedent  in  the  past,  and  destined  to 
remain   witlioiit    repetition    in  the  future. 

Save  on  that  unique  occasion,  whenever  national  ceremonies  or  political 
and  constitutional  acts  took  place,  Jos(>phine  appeared  simply  as  a  figurante, 
a  guest,  a  spectator.  It  was  only  at  family  festivals  and  Court  fete.s 
that  she  was  placed  hv  the  side  of  the  Emperor.  W'liatcver  was  matter 
of  compliment  and  display,  rejoicing  and  amusement,  and  concerned 
society  and  tlie  family,  lell  to  her  share.  She  was  the  first  lady  of  France, 
but  it  is  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  all  her  external  honours,  she  was 
not  treated  as  an  empress.  We  may  learn  beyond  question  that  such  Mas 
the  case  by  merely  comparing  the  rights  and  prerogatives  which  Napoleon 
assigned  to  Marie-Louise  because  she  was  the  mother  of  his  son,  with 
those    granted   by  him   to  Josephine  who  was  merely  his  wife. 

Just  because  Josephine  had  nothing  to  do  with  political  matters,  we  can 
give  our  minds  more  unreservedly  to  the  splendour  of  things,  and  more 
closely  contemplate  the  woman  in  her  sumptuous  environment.  Her 
attire  is  not  only  the  richest  possible,  but  it  is  arranged  with  infini^te  art 
to  suit  her  face,  her  air,  her  figure,  her  carriage,  and  it  represents,  under 
all  circumstances  and  on  all  occasions,  the  highest  possible  point  which 
feminine  luxury  had  attained  at  that  period.  Everything  relating  to  the 
ceremonies  in  which  the  Empress  had  a  share  deserves  and  demands 
to  be  carefully  noted  :  etiquette  and  customs,  the  costumes  of  the  actors 
and  the  spectators,  the  order  and  grandeur  of  the  pageants,  the  beauty 
of  the  coaches,  the  charm  of  fine  music  and  rhythmical  dancing  ;  also, 
the  splendour  of  the  saloons,  the  regulation  of  the  great  staircases,  and 
the  palaces  constructed  to  perfection  for  such  triumphal  purposes  :  but 
as,    in    reality,    these   fetes  closely  resembled    each  other,  we   shall   restrict 
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ourselves  to  a  few  examples,    in  order    to   avoid  a  wearisome  enumeration, 
and  the   repetition   of  details   which    might  seem   idle. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Coronation,  or  Sacrc,  must  come  first,  and  as  it 
is  a  thing  apart,  and  unique  of  its  kind,  the  part  in  it  which  was  assigned 
to  Josephine  is   all   the  more  interesting  to  verify. 

* 

*      * 

The  Emperor  having  decided  that  the  Empress  was  to  be  crowned 
and  consecrated,  the  ceremonial  had  to  be  regulated  so  as  to  assign  a 
place  to  her,  a  costume  had  to  be  designed  for  her,  and  honours,  befitting 
her  dignity,  and,  in  a  measure,  like  those  bestowed  upon  the  Emperor, 
had  to  be  decreed  to  her.  There  could  be  no  equality  in  those  honours: 
neither  sword,  nor  sceptre,  nor  Hand  of  Justice  ;  but,  like  the  Emperor,  the 
crown,  the  ring,  and  the  mantle.  This  mantle  was  to  be  carried  by  all 
the  princesses  ;  hence  many  storms,  from  whose  pitiless  pelting  Napoleon 
took  refuge  in  a  concession  :  he  permitted  each  of  the  ladies  to  have  her 
own  mantle  carried  by  an  officer  of  her  household  walking  behind  her; 
and  made  the  Grand  .Master  of  Ceremonies  write  that  they  would  have  "to 
follow  the  Empress  at  every  step  of  the  ceremony  and  to  support  Her 
Majesty's  mantle.'  Tliey  supported  it  with  so  little  effect  that,  as  the 
Empress  was  ascending  the  steps  of  the  great  throne,  she  tottered  for  a 
moment  under  the  load  and  seemed  about  to  fall  backward.  What 
must  have  been  the  weight  of  that  mantle  of  ])urple  velvet,  four  ells 
in  length  and  eight  in  width,  covered  with  golden  bees  in  embossed 
work,  bordered,  above  a  wide  band  of  ermine,  with  heavy  embroidery 
of  laurel,  olive,  and  oak  branches  framing  the  letter  N.  ?  The  mantle 
was  lined  throughout  with  ermine,  the  fur  extending  four  inches 
beyond  the  gold  border  ;  it  had  only  one  open  sleeve,  owing  to  its  being 
of  the  dalmatic  shape ;  it  was  fastened  on  the  left  shoulder  only,  and 
merely  caught  up  on  the  same  side  by  a  diamond  clasp.  The  cost  of  the 
furs,     furnished     by    Toultet,    was    10,300    francs     for     Russian    ermine     and 
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380  IVaius  \ov  Aslralvlian  skins  ;  llu-  cmlxuiileiy,  cxcciileil  l)y  l.croy  aiul 
Raimltaml,  liad  tost  ICt.Sdll  (laiics,  and  tosl  of  llic  velvet  A\illi  tlic  linin'r  of 
while    Iwill  and   sarcenet   liad   also  to   lie  reckoned. 

The  Hinpresss  rin-^  had  heen  a{h)ined  with  a  ruhy — emblem  oi  joy — 
supplieil  hy  the  tieasiiiy  of  the  (Irown  ;  while  an  emerald — emhieiii  of 
divine    revelation — was  set  in  the   iMnperor's   ring. 

The  crown,  wliich  was  pronounced  lo  he  antiquated  si.\  years  later,  hnl 
nevertheless  hail  to  be  worn  by  Maiie-Louise,  aflei-  the  marriaj^e,  lor,  said 
iNapoleon,  "it  is  not  handsome,  but  it  has  a  particular  character,  ami  I 
wish  to  attach  it  to  my  dynasty,"  was  a  golden  circlet  enriched  with 
brilliants  and  emeralds,  from  whence  rose  eight  half-circles  in  the  fnrm 
of  laurel  and  myrtle  leaves;  these  met  together  on  a  very  small  globe  sur- 
mounted by  a  cross.  A  peculiar  appearance  was  given  to  this  circlet  hy 
its  being  placed  rather  forward  so  as  almost  to  join  a  very  high  diadem 
of  gold,  conical  in  form,  and  covered  with  amethysts — emblems  of  the 
union  of  love  and  wisdom — a  very  large  amethyst  surrounded  with  bril- 
liants was  set  in  the  centre  ;  and  this  diadem,  placed  on  the  forehead  so 
that  only  a  few  curls  appeared  beneath  it,  seemed  to  make  a  part  of  the 
crown. 

The  making-up  of  the  diadem,  the  crown,  and  the  girdle,  by  Marguerite, 
cost  15,000  francs;  Marguerite  also  furnished  two  thousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty  brilliants  for  867,369  francs    10    centimes. 

Now  let  us  see  Josephine  in  her  glory. 

It  is  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1 1th  Frimaire,  Year  Xill.  (2nd  of 
December,  1804);  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  roar  of  artillery  the  pageant 
sets  out  from  the  Tuileries.  It  is  cold,  the  terrible  cold  of  December, 
but  the  weather  is  fine  and  the  sky  is  blue.  From  the  Carrousel  the 
procession  proceeds  by  way  of  the  Rue  Saint-Nicaise,  follows  the  Rue 
Saint-Honore,  the  Rue  du  Roule,  crosses  the  Pont-Neuf,  passes  from  the 
Quai  des  Orfevres  to  the  Rue  Saint-Louis,  the  Rue  du  .Marche-Neuf,  and 
the  Rue  du  Cloitre-Notre-Dame.     Through  the  sanded  streets,  most  of  these 
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being  less  than  seven  yards  in  width,  between  double  lines  of  infantry, 
rides  Marshal  Murat,  Governor  of  Paris,  and  his  staff,  first,  then  four  squa- 
drons of  Carabineers,  four  squadrons  of  Cuirassiers,  and  the  Chasseurs  of  the 
Garde,  intermingled  with  Mamelukes ;  after  these  a  wide  space,  then  four 
heralds  of  arms  on  horseback,  wearing  tabartis  of  violet  velvet  embroidered 
with  eagles  in  gold,  a  first  (carriage  drawn  by  six  horses  in  which  the 
masters  and  assistants  of  the  ceremonies  are  seated  ;  this  is  followed  by 
ten  others  for  the  great  officers  of  the  Empire,  the  Ministers,  the  great  offi- 
cers of  the  Crown,  the  great  dignitaries,  the  Princesses.  These  carriages 
are  large  berlincs  with  hammer-cloths,  cloth  of  gold  lining  and  the  imperial 
arms  upon  the  panels  :  each  has  cost  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
francs.  The  horses — one  hundred  and  forty  have  been  bought  for  the  occa- 
sion at  the  average  price  of  1,314  francs  apiece — are  driven,  the  two  leaders 
by  a  mounted  groom,  the  others  four-in-hand  by  the  coachman.  Behind 
each  carriage  are  three  of  the  Emperor's  footmen. 

A  space — acclamations — the  Emperor!  The  eight  dun-coloured  horses, 
with  white  head-plumes,  plaited  manes  and  tails,  ear-knots  and  cockades 
of  red  and  gold  ribbons,  are  held  in  hand,  each  under  its  harness  of 
red  morocco  with  carved  bronze  ornaments,  by  a  man  on  foot,  an  outrider 
is  mounted  on  one  of  the  two  leaders  ;  the  others  are  driven  six-in-hand 
by  the  Emperor's  coachman,  Cesar  Germain,  in  his  grandest  garb,  hat  with 
green  and  white  feather  edging,  silk  stockings  with  gold-embroidered  clocks, 
gold  lace  on  all  the  seams  of  his  wide  green  coal,  his  scarlet  vest,  and 
his  green    breeches. 

The  carriage  is  like  a  great  gilded  and  painted  cage  made  transparent 
by  its  eight  glasses  :  the  roof  is  laden  with  a  heavy  crown  carried  by  four 
eagles  ;  four  allegorical  figures  support  the  canopy,  at  the  frontons  eagles 
again,  entwined  in  wreaths  ;  open  friezes,  with  medallions  representing  the 
principal  departments  of  the  Empire  connected  by  a  link  of  palm  leaves, 
decorate  the  body  ;  the  arms  of  the  Empire  are  emblazoned  on  the  panels, 
the  seats,  and  the  steps  ;  the  wheels  are  ornamented  with  open  work 
wood     carvings,    and    emblems    accompanied     by     garlands.       This    carriage 
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was  executed  lioin  (Ir;nviii<i;s  liv  Fontaine  at  the  cost  of  111,000  francs, 
lull  I''(.iit;iinc  re^'urilecl  it  as  a  failuic  "  hccaiise,  for  llie  sake  of  economy,  its 
ricliiios  :iinl  rii.miiificencc  li:ul  liccii  imicli  curtailed."  Ik-liiiid  tlic  coacli- 
l)ox,  wliicli  is  far  in  front  <>f  llic  gilded  Ixxly  of  tlu-  velii<l(',  and  even 
beliind  the  carriage,  as  many  ol  llic  pages  as  there  is  room  for  cluster, 
six  here,  seven  there;  all  pretty,  lively  little  fellows,  jjecurlcd  and  he- 
ribboned;  each  one  wears  a  green  topknot  lluttering  on  the  shoulder  of  his 
stale  livery  gold-laced  oti  all  the  seams.  This  band  of  gilded  schoolboys, 
with  their  rosv  faces  freshened  by  the  shar|)  air,  brings  mirth  into  the 
solemnity,  and,    as  it  were,    spring    into  winter. 

The  interior  of  the  carriage  is  all  white  velvet  embroidered  in  gold, 
and  lavishlv  adornetl  with  laurels,  olives,  palms,  bees,  stars  of  the  Legion, 
and  the  letter  N.  At  the  back,  on  the  right,  sits  the  Emperor,  Josephine 
on  the  left — (they  had  placed  themselves  in  front  by  mistake  on  getting 
into  the  carriage,  for  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish  one  scat  Irom  the 
other,  both  were  of  similar  length  and  width) — in  front  sits  Joseph  facing 
his    brother,   Louis  is  opposite  his   mother-in-law. 

Josephine  is  arrayed  in  a  long-sleeved  robe  of  white  satin  sown  with 
bees  and  embroidered  in  silver  and  gold  ;  round  the  skirt  there  is  raised 
embroidery  with  gold  fringes  :  on  the  bodice  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
sleeves  are  clusters  of  diamonds.  That  rich  gown  alone,  furnished  by 
Pochet  and  Raimbaud  and  their  new  partner  Leroy,  has  cost  10,000  francs. 
It  widens  out  at  the  shoulders  into  a  cherusque  of  chenilled  blonde 
— "i'iO  francs'  worth — anil  attached  to  the  waist  is  a  court  train — it  is 
called  '  bas  de  robe' — of  white  velvet  embroidered  in  gold  ;  this  cost 
7,000  francs,  but  it  was  not  considered  sufficiently  rich,  so  seven  ells  of 
fringe  at  150  francs  the  ell  were  added  to  it.  Tlie  white  velvet  shoes 
embroidered  in  gold  cost  650  francs.  These  shoes  are  worn  over  silk 
stockings    with   gold    clocks.      The  gloves   are   white,    embroidered    in  gold. 

The  Empress  has  a  diadem  on  her  head — it  is  not  that  which  she 
will  wear  at  the  ceremony — it  is  composed  of  pearls  and  diamonds  very 
lightly  set.      Its   value  is  reckoned  at    1,032,000  francs  :  one   single   diamond 
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in  tlie  micklle  is  worth  105.000  finncs.  Ilcr  necklace  and  earrings  are 
carved  gems  set  in  diamonds,  antl  her  girdle  is  entirely  covered  with 
diamonds.  She  carries  millions  on  her,  and  is  neither  weighted  nor  em- 
barrassed by  them.  Never  has  she  been  more  lovely,  never  has  she 
appeared  more  elegant  ;  her  forty-one  years  might  be  hardly  thirty.  What 
matter  though  some  of  these  charms  be  borrowed,  though  the  eyes  be 
brightened  by  the  aid  of  art,  and  the  face  be  'made-up!'  A  touch  of 
the  theatre  is  necessary  for  the  effect  of  such  a  pageant  in  full  day, 
under  the  broad  unshaded  sunlight,  and  at  Josephine's  distance  from  the 
crowd. 

And  is  there  not  supreme  art — (whether  the  invention  be  Josephine's 
own  or  that  of  the  dressmakers  whom  she  inspires) — •  an  art  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  such  ceremonies,  in  the  cutting  of  the  bodice  in  a 
low  square  on  the  chest,  with  the  high  collarette  of  lace  rising  from  the 
shoulders,  encircling  the  neck,  justifying  the  wearing  of  either  long  or 
short  sleeves,  guarded  by  the  turning-down  of  the  edge  from  the  exagge- 
ration of  the  starched  liaise  of  the  Valois,  but  avoiding  the  uncovering  of 
the  back  that  is  so  unbecoming  in  daylight  costume,  indeed  in  all  costumes 
for   great  occasions  ? 

The  pageant  is  advancing  ;  there  is  no  foot-warmer  in  the  carriage, 
only  a  bear's  skin  spread  underfoot,  and  the  Empress,  like  all  the  other 
women  who  take  part  in  the  ceremony,  has  to  endure  considerable  exposure 
of  her  neck  and  chest  to  the  cold  air.  The  procession  is  spreading 
itself  out  :  around  Their  Majesties'  coach  there  is  a  cavalcade  ;  Aides  de 
camp  on  a  line  with  the  horses,  Colonel-generals  of  the  Garde  at  the  doors, 
Equerries  at  the  back  wheels,  a  Marshal  commanding  the  Gendarmerie 
riding  behind    the  carriage. 

Then  follow  thirteen  berlines  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  for  the  Officers 
and  the  Ladies  of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  the  princes,  the  princesses, 
the  princes-grand-dignitaries  ; — then  the  mounted  Grenadiers  intermingled 
with   gunners   and  a  squadron  of  picked    men  from    the  Gendarmerie.      This 
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is  all  :    l>ul   I. amis,    aiigmeiUod    for    the  occasion  by  all    llu-    iiislriimentalisls 
of   Paris    ami    the    provinces    who    had    not    Ix-en    iiuluiU-d    in  the  lurinidable 
levy    made     by     Lesuciir    of    ihrec    hundred    inusiiians    lor    llu-    orclicslra    ol 
Notre-Dame,   march    with    each   body  of  troops.     And    the   immense  macliine 
winds  its  way  through    the   narrow   little    streets  of  old     Paris  and   the    Citd, 
between   the    doid.lc    line  of   infantry    who  can  hardly    keep   back    the   popu- 
lace,   increased    i)y    three    .piarlers,     by    I  lie    inlhix     from   the    provinces,    and 
reckoned  at  the  most  modest  computation  at  (ivi'  iiundred  tliousand  spectators. 
At  a  (piartcr  to  twelve  o'clock,  the  sovereigns  arrive    at  the   tent   erected 
opposite    to    the  Pont   de    la    Cite    in   front  of   the    Arcbeveche,   whieli  com- 
municates   with    the    covered    portico  before   the  great  door  ol  Notre-Uame 
by  a   long  wooden  gallery   hung  with    tapestry.     Here  the   lilmperor  assumes 
the  imperial   ornaments    and    is    arrayed   in    his  grand    costume;   her    imperial 
mantle  is  put  on   .Josephine's   shoulders    and    the    diadem  of    amethysts    on 
her  head;    then,    the   cortege   proceeds   on   foot  :    the  ushers,   the  heralds   ol 
arms,  the   pages,   the   masters  and  assistants  of  the    ceremonies  ;    the  Grand 
Master    in    his  costume  of  violet   velvet,  his   key   at   his    side    and   his    wand 
of  ofllce  in   his  hand,    .Marshal    Serurier   carrying   the    cushion   on    which    the 
Empress's  ring  will  presently  he    laid,   Marshal  Moncey  carrying  the  basket 
that   is  to    hold    the    mantle,     Marshal    Murat    carrying    the    crown    upon  a 
cushion.       All    three    are    encircled    by    chamberlains   and    equerries.      The 
Empress   comes  next,  having  her    First  Equerry   on    her  right,    on    her   left 
her    First    Chamberlain.        Her  mantle   is   supported    by  the  five    princesses, 
the  Emperor's  sisters-in-law  and  sisters.      Their  heads    are  dressed,    accord- 
ing to  their  fancy,    with    feathers    and    diamonds;    their  long-sleeved    gowns 
are   white,   embroidered   in   gold,  with  a    'bas   de  robe'    of  coloured   velvet 
embroidered  in   gold,    mimicking   the    mantle  :  behind    each  of   them  walks 
the   first    officer    of  her   Household,    carrying     this    mantle.       Next    and   by 
themselves    come    the    Lady-in-waiting    and   the    Lady-of-the-Bedchamber    to 
the  Empress,  then  her  six  Ladies  of  the  Palace. 

Now  comes  the  Emperor's  procession  :   first,  the  Marshals  who  carry  the 
'  Honneurs,'    or   regalia,    of  Charlemagne  ;    the   crown,    the   sceptre  and   the 
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sword;  next,  those  who  carry  the  '  Honneurs  '  of  the  Emperor  :  the  ring 
and  the  glohe  ;  then  the  Emperor,  his  head  'huirclled'  with  the  goklen 
crown,  liolding  with  one  hand  the  imperial  sceptre  of  silver-gilt,  with  the 
olluM-,  the  Hand  of  Justice  set  upon  its  silver-gilt,  pearl-ornamented  staff  : 
the  princes-grand-dignitaries  supporting  his  mantle.  The  procession  ends 
with  the  twenty-six  great  officers  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  Empire,  who 
have  no  particular  function  in  the  ceremony,  and  who  walk  four  abreast. 
Holy  water  has  been  olfered  to  the  Emperor  by  Cardinal  de  Belloy  and 
is  offered  to  Josephine  by  Cardinal  Cambaceres.  She,  like  the  Emperor, 
advances  to  the  choir  under  a  canopy  carried  by  Canons;  there,  like  the 
Emperor,  she  is  incensed,  and  while  the  great  dignitaries  and  the  great  offi- 
cers receive  the  regalia  carried  by  the  Emperor,  and-  lay  them  out  upon  the 
altar,  the  Lady-in- Waiting  and  the  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  approach  the 
Empress,  unfasten  her  mantle,  remove  the  small  crown,  and  place  the 
Empress's  regalia,  the  crown,  the  mantle  and  the  ring,  on  the  altar  beside 
the  Emperor's.  After  the  Pope  has  given  the  sacred  unction,  the  triple 
unction,  to  the  Emperor,  His  Holiness  repeats  the  same  action,  with  the 
same  prayers,  anointing  the  Empress  on  the  head  and  on  the  palms  of  both 
her  hands.  Also  when  the  Pontiff  blesses  the  imperial  emblems,  Mass 
being  in  progress,  he  blesses  the  mantles,  the  rings  and  the  crosses  to- 
gether; and  when  His  Holiness  delivers  his  insignia  to  the  Emperor  it  is 
with  the  same  prayers  as  those  he  offers  for  the  Empress  :  "Receive  this 
ring  which  is  the  sign  of  the  Holy  Faith,  the  proof  of  the  power  and 
the  solidity  of  your  Empire,  by  which,  owing  to  its  triumphal  ))ower,  you 
shall  conquer  your  enemies,  you  shall  destroy  heresies,  you  shall  maintain 
union  among  your  subjects  and  you  shall  remain  attached  with  perseve- 
rance to  the  Catholic  Faith."  Then  His  Holiness  makes  delivery  of  the 
mantle  :  "May  the  Lord  so  clothe  you  with  His  power  that,  while  you 
shine  outwardly  with  the  splendour  of  this  garment,  you  may  shine  in- 
wardly by  the  merit  of  your  virtues  in  the  eyes  of  that  God  to  whom 
nothing  of  the  past  is  unknown,  from  whom  nothing  of  the  future  is 
hidden,  by  whom   Kings   reign  and  the  founders    of  laws    find  justice." 
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Till'  llmperor  tlu'H  j^ocs  up  lo  llif  .illiir  iipiiii  wliicli  llu-  liii|t('ri:il 
(.iiKWii.  till'  Cruwii  ol  }^ol<l  Nvitli  I;mii('1  loaves,  is  laid  ;  lie  places  it  liiiDsell 
upon  Ins  head,  accordinj^  to  tlie  ceremonial  wiiich  Charlemagne  ordered 
for  his  sou,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  when  he  caused  hini  to  he  crowned  ; 
allerwanls  he  laUi's  the  l'"uipress's  crown  in  his  hands,  sets  it  lij^hllv  on 
his  own  head  for  a  moment;  then,  he  comes  down  the  steps  oi  the  altar, 
goes  to  Josephine  who  is  kneeling,  and  witli  a  very  gentle  and  nohle 
action,  a  sort  of  tender  and  sacred  deliberation,  he  places  that  crown 
upon  her  head,  ami  her  Ladies  settle  it  in  a  second.  The  Pope  pro- 
nounces the  great  orison  :  "  ^Liy  God  crown  you  with  the  crown  of 
glory  and  justice,  may  He  arm  you  with  strength  and  courage,  so  that, 
by  the  virtue  of  Our  Benediction,  with  true  faith  and  through  the 
manifold  fruits  of  your  good  works,  you  may  attain  to  the  crown  of 
the  eternal  kingdom  by  the  grace  of  Him  whose  reign  and  empire  last 
throughout   all    the    ages,  " 

But  all  this  is  not  yet  enough  :  now  the  procession  is  again  set  in 
motion,  re-crosses  the  choir  and  approaches  the  great  throne.  In  tlie 
middle  of  the  nave,  facing  the  altar,  at  the  top  of  a  straight  staircase 
of  twenty-nine  steps  covered  with  a  blue  carpet  sown  with  bees,  a  wide 
platform  has  been  laid  down  under  a  sort  of  dome  to  wliiili  a  red  velvet 
tent  is  attached.  In  the  centre  of  this  estrade  stands  a  wide  and  massive 
armchair  :  it  is  heavy  and  sumptuous,  richly  decorated  with  gold  embroi- 
dery ami  fringe,  and  its  rounded  back,  in  the  shape  of  an  antique 
crown,  displays  the  capital  N,  surrounded  by  the  stars  of  the  six  cohorts 
of  the  Legion,  on  the  red  velvet.  On  the  right,  one  step  lower,  is  a 
smaller  arm-chair,  similar  in  shape,  and  equally  rich  in  ilecoration, 
embroidery,  and  carvings.  The  splendid  company  ascend  the  steep  steps  ; 
the  weight  of  her  mantle  pulls  the  Empress  back  and  makes  her  stagger  for 
a  moment,  as  though  she  were  about  to  fall  backwards.  Napoleon  and 
Josephine  take  their  seats,  and  the  Pope,  who  comes  up  the  steps  last, 
approaches  and  blesses  them  :  "  May  God  establish  you  upon  this  throne 
of    Empire,    and    may    Jesus    Christ,    King    of    Kings,    Lord   of  Lords,   who 
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lives  and  reigns  with  God  tlie  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  make  you  to 
reign  with  Him  to  all  eternity.  "  Then  His  Holiness  kisses  the  Emperor 
on  the  rhcck  and  turning  towards  those  present  he  pronounces  the  Vivat 
Imperator  in  aeternum.  And  that  Vivat  resounds  in  the  music  composed 
by  the  Abbe  Roze,  and  executed  by  the  choirs  who  alternate  with  and 
respond   to  each  other,   blending  at  last  into  one  great  ecstasy  of  rejoicing. 

This  is  followed  by  the  Te  Deiim,  a  series  of  prayers,  and  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  Mass  :  at  the  Gospel,  the  Grand  Almoner  presents  the  Sacred 
book  to  be  kissed  by  both  the  Emperor  and  Josephine;  at  the  offertory  it  is 
for  the  Empress  that  the  Marechale  Ney  carries  the  wax  torch  in  which 
thirteen  pieces  of  gold  are  incrustcd, — for  her  Madame  de  Luray  carries 
the  silver  loaf. 

She  is  of  course  not  included  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Emperor's  taking 
the  oath,  after  Mass  is  over,  to  the  Constitutions  of  the  Republic,  and 
the  Herald  King  at  Arms  does  not  pronounce  her  name  when  he  pro- 
claims "  The  consecration  and  the  cnthronization  of  the  most  glorious  and 
most  august  emperor  Napoleon.  "'  But  is  not  all  this  enough  of  honour  for 
one  day  ? 

The  procession  returns  through  a  different  part  of  Paris  ;  from  the 
Parvis  de  Notre-Dame,  by  the  Rue  de  la  Ikirillerie,  the  Pont  au  Change, 
the  Place  du  Chatelet,  and  the  Rue  Saint-Denis  the  procession  passes 
to  the  Boulevards  and  regains  the  Tuileries  by  the  Place  de  la  Concorde. 
It  is  three  o'clock  when  their  Majesties  leave  Notre-Dame,  at  half-past 
six  they  arrive  at  the  Tuileries.  It  is  dark,  all  the  windows  are  illumi- 
nated, lighted  torches  surround  the  different  corteges,  and  the  effect  is 
to   render  the  spectacle  still    more    strange   and  grand. 

The  Emperor  revels  in  his  triumph  :  it  is  his  good  pleasure  that  Jose- 
phine, dining  alone  with  him,  shall  wear  the  crown  that  she  carries  so 
gracefullv  ;  he  pays  compliments  to  the  Ladies  of  the  Palace,  to  each 
of  whom  he  has  given  ten  thousand  francs'  worth  of  diamonds  ;  for 
"  the  Coronation  has  let  loose  a  flood  of  gold  upon  Paris,  both  from  the 
Imperial  Treasury,    and   from    private   purses,  "    and    such   are   the    legends 
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ill  tiiriiLitioM  ((.lucrniii^'  llif  I  roasury,  lluil  Napoleon  lliinks  fit  to  puhlish 
III  iho  Moniti-itr  tli.it,  lar  In. in  liavin-,'  cost  iVoni  liliy  lo  sixty  niilli<Mis, 
ill.'  Coronation  cost  the  Crown  l.ut  llirce.  Ten  would  have  been  nearer 
the  marlv.  His  (.wn  eostunie  and  thai  of  the  Kmpress  cost  l,|-2:{,()00 
iVanis  'li  centimes  :  the  expenses  charged  to  special  credits  aiinmiitcd  to 
seven  niillions  and  a  hall',  antl  those  on  the  ordinary  budget  to  more  than 
three  millions— without  reckoning  the  sums  carried  to  the  account  ol  the 
Stale— I,:)UO,OUO  francs  ;  to  the  account  of  the  City,  I,7'i5,6'i6  francs;  the 
million  expended  on  ])reparalions  in  Year  Xll.;  the  117,000  francs  for  two 
pictures  by  David:  l'.>'i,436  francs  72  centimes  for  the  Lnns  iln  Sac/r ;  the 
1.),000  francs  of  pension  in  perpetuity  to  the  Pope's  relations;  and  all  the 
presents  made  to  the  Pope,  the  Cardinals,  the  Monsignori,  the  officers,— 
to  say   nothing   of  the  rest  ! 

The  Coronation  day,  that  never-to-be-forgotten  1 1th  Frimaire,  unparalleled 
in  o-randcur  and  in  cost,  unique  in  its  events  and  its  renown,  was 
followed  by  a  series  of  day  and  evening  entertainments  given  by  all  the 
State  bodies  who  vied  with  each  other  in  splendour.  By  these  fetes, 
even  by  uniforms  and  women's  dress  alone,  Paris  gained  millions. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  figures,  for  it  was  no  longer  from  one 
treasury  only  that  the  money  flowed,  it  was  from  every  purse.  One 
example  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  this  :  a  General  oi  Brigade, 
havinf  come  to  Paris  for  one  month,  spent  thirty-three  thousand  francs 
upon  nothing  but  "  the  indispensable  !  "  The  rent  of  a  garret  was 
fifteen  francs  a  day,  and  a  hairdresser  charged  sixty  francs  for  dressing 
a  lady's  hair  once. 

We  need  make  brief  mention  only  of  the  public  rejoicings,  those  of 
the  12tli  Frimaire,  which  extended  over  all  Paris,  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde  to  the  Arsenal,  with  fair-shows,  dancing-booths,  maypoles, 
merry-go-rounds,  bands  of  music  in  cars  going  through  the  streets,  the 
heralds-at-arms  throwing  Coronation  medals  to  the  people,  thirteen  thou- 
sand   in   gold,   seventy-five  thousand   in    silver,    balloons    sent   up    from    the 
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Place  de  la  Concorde  aiul  tlio  colossal  pyrotechnic  display  on  the  Pont 
de  la  Concorde.  Nor  need  we  linger  over  the  fete  of  the  Distribution 
of  the  Eagles — put  oil  for  two  days  because  Josephine  was  over-fatigued— 
the  terrible  fete  under  a  downpour  of  rain  mingled  with  snow  which 
lasted  continuously  for  thirty-six  hours.  The  shivering  spectators,  umbrellas 
in  hand,  at  length  fled  from  the  spot;  the  troops,  a  lamentable  spectacle, 
fded  off  into  the  Champs-Elysees  which  was  a  mere  lake  of  mud  ;  the 
Empress  herself,  finding  it  impossible  to  remain,  quitted  the  estrade  and 
withdrew  with  Princess  Louis  ;  all  the  dresses  and  uniforms  were  spoiled 
■ — a  fine   windfall    for   lacemen    and    dressmakers. 

Passing  over  the  grand  '  solemn  audiences  '  given  by  the  Emperor  on 
his  throne  to  all  the  State  bodies  in  full-dress  (a  senator's  coat  cost 
2,400  francs,  and  the  others  nearly  as  much),  and  also  over  the  opening 
of  the  sitting  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  we  shall  dwell  only  on  the  fetes 
presided  over  by  Josephine,  those  which  were  personally  dedicated  to  her ; 
not  popular  fetes,  such  as  that  of  the  Senate,  but  fashionable  fetes  outside 
of  political  matters  so  to  speak,  and  where  feminine  luxury  might  be  dis- 
played  to  any  extent. 

The  first  was  the  fete  given  by  the  City  of  Paris  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  the  salons  were  tripled  by  an  immense  wooden  edifice  erected  in 
the  court,  and  by  a  gallery  with  a  facade  of  glass,  from  whence  the 
fireworks  on  the  Pont  Napoleon  were  to  be  seen.  Six  hundred  ladies, 
all  the  functionaries,  leading  men  in  commerce,  and  distinguished  savants 
and  artists  in  Paris  Avere  invited.  Noon  was  the  hour  of  arrival.  At  half- 
past  one  the  doors  were  shut  and  the  head  butlers  announced  dinner.  There 
were  three  galleries,  five  tables  in  each  ;  ladies  took  their  places  first,  and 
were  succeeded  by  men,  then  other  men  :  it  was  a  colossal  feast.  The  Emperor 
set  out  from  the  Tuileries  at  three  o'clock,  with  the  same  cortege,  the  same 
escorts,  the  same  carriages  as  on  the  Coronation  Day.  His  Majesty  was, 
like  Josephine,  in  '  petit  costume.'  The  Empress  wore  one  of  Leroy's 
compositions,  short  sleeves,  lace  cherusque,  '  bas  de  robe  '  of  coloured 
velvet  :   one  of  those   gowns  which    cost  twelve  thousand   francs    each — the 
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gown  of  silver  net  and  satin  embroidered  in  >,'old  and  silver,  willi  '  has 
de  robe  '  in  lilae  velvet  einbroitlered  in  silver  eoiivolvulus  blossoms — 
or  llie  .'(.wii  of  embroidered  silver  net  with  '  has  de  robe  '  in  i)ink 
velvet — or,  better  still,  the  robe  of  embroidered  gold  net,  with  '  has  de 
robe  '  of  wiiite  velvet  emhroidcreil  with  bouciucts  of  violets,  the  broad 
border  embroidered  in  gold,  trimmed  witli  gold  fringe  and  sown  with  (jiie 
hundred  and  sixty-three  dozens  of  emeralds,  which,  at  twelve  or 
fifteen  francs  the  dozen,  increased  the  cost  of  the  dress  by  2,10)0  francs 
75  centimes. 

At  the  Pont-Neuf,  the  Municipal  Body,  headed  by  the  Governor,  made 
their  first  compliment  ;  then,  at  the  perron,  a  second.  Here  everything 
seems  to  have  been  for  Jos(^phine  ;  in  the  sketch  of  the  arrival  at  the 
Hotel  de  \\\\c  which  David  made  for  one  of  the  four  pictures  of  the 
Coronation  fetes,  it  is  she,  standing  on  the  step  of  the  coach,  who  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  composition  and  attracts  all  eyes.  Of  the  two  medals 
struck  for  this  fete,  one  is  consecrated  to  her  ;  unfortunately,  it  is  not  the 
admirable  one  designed  by  Prud'hon,  but  the  small  and  inferior  one  done  by 
Brenet,  with  conjoined  portraits  of  the  Emperor  and  l^mpress.  This  is  the 
first  and  only  medal  on  which  she  is  officially  represented,  for,  not  even 
for  her  visits  to  the  Mint,  not  even  for  the  Coronation,  did  Denon,  her 
ungrateful  protege,  dedicate,  or  would  he  ever  dedicate,  a  single  one  of  his 
medals  to  her.  After  the  speeches  and  the  presentations  in  the  Salle  du 
Trone,  Josephine  was  conducted  to  the  apartments  prepared  for  her  ; 
and  there  she  found  a  toilet  service  presented  by  the  City  of  Paris, 
which  was  equal  in  perfection  of  execution  to  the  table  plate  presented 
to  the  Emperor.  The  service  in  silver-gilt  comprised  a  large  mirror,  a 
large  ewer  with  its  bowl,  a  water-jug  with  its  basin,  two  candlesticks 
with  three  branches,  three  pomade  pots,  two  goblets,  a  bowl  in  gold, 
two  boxes,  two  pairs  of  scissors,  a  powder-knife,  a  tongue-scraper,  the 
settings  of  six  crystal  scent-bottles.  This  service  was  Germain's  master- 
piece, but  the  weight  was  moderate;  in  the  inventory  of  1814  the  valuation 
of  the   material    is   onlv    14,600  francs. 
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And  again  at  llie  Banquet,  all  the  honours  were  for  her,  for  she  only 
Avas  conducted  with  the  Emperor  into  the  glazed  gallery  to  see  the  fire- 
works  from  thence. 

Again  for  her  was  the  fete  given  at  the  Salle  Chantereine  by  the 
generals  of  the  Armies  of  Land  and  Sea — the  fete  for  which  each  general 
of  Division  put  down  3,000  francs  and  every  Brigadier  1,500,  and  the  cost 
of  the  supper  alone,  served  by  Very,  was  60,000  francs  ;  for  her  was  the 
fete  given  by  the  Marshals  of  the  Empire  in  the  Opera-house,  which  was 
decorated  with  silver  gauze  and  wreaths  of  ilowers, — the  sum  of  25,000  francs 
being  contributed  by  each  of  the  eighteen  Marshals  and  by  Duroc,  475,000 
francs   were    expended    in    the   fitting-up,    the    concert  and    tlie    supper. 

The  Corps  Legislatif  deserved  the  palm  of  invention,  and  Fontanes 
displayed  more  imagination  in  organising  their  fete  than  in  a  whole  canto 
of  La  Dc'livrance  dc  la  Gi'ccc,  more  adulation  even  than  in  one  of  his  own 
speeches.  Here,  and  this  is  the  point,  Jose])hine  was  alone  :  to  her  only  the 
fete  seems  dedicated.  She  enters  the  Salle  des  Seances,  accompanied 
by  a  deputation  of  eight  legislators.  The  magnificent  Chamber  is  illu- 
minated, adorned  with  trophies  of  arms,  eagles  and  shields.  The  Empress 
is  saluted  by  the  chorus  of  Clucks  Iphige'nie  which  has  become  a  sort 
of  hymn    of   the    sovereigns  : 

Que  d'attraits  !    Que  de  majeste  1 

She  takes  her  place,  opposite  the  President,  in  a  tribune  where  she 
is  surrounded  by  the  princes,  the  princesses  and  the  great  dignitaries  : 
on  the  lower  tiers  are  the  members  of  the  Corps  Legislatif  in  full- 
dress,  on  the  upper  the  most  elegant  and  best  dressed  women  of  the 
Court  and  the  City.  In  the  centre  of  the  hemicycle  a  veiled  statue 
stands 

The  Empress  being  seated,  the  minutes  of  the  sitting  of  the  3rd 
Germinal,  Year  Xll.,  when  the  assembly  had  voted  the  erection  of  this 
statue,  are  read  by  the  President  ;  then  he  requests  the  two  Marshals 
Massena  and    Murat,  to  approach   and  unveil  it.     The  whole  assembly    rises, 
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llu'  orrliostra  strikes  up  llic  '  \'iv;it  '  coniixiscd  hy  llie  WAn-  llo/c  ;  tlie 
statue    is    revealed. 

It  was  luide,  in  accordMiicc  willi  antique  tradition  ;  but  llie  sculptor, 
Chaudet,  had  thrown  a  toga  over  the  Id't  should,  r.  'iiie  Kuipcror, 
with  crowneil  head  and  sandalled  I'eel,  holds  out  the  roll  ol  the  Law  in 
iiis  right  hantl.  Tlie  resemblance  of  tiie  head  is  saiil  to  be  striking;  at 
any   rate,   this  is  henceforth  the   official   type  of  the   founder    of   the  dynasty. 

Then  came  speeches,  competing  in  eloquence,  by  Vaublanc  and  Fontanes, 
and  vocal  music  on  ihenies  of  war  and  peace  :  at  length  the  ceremony  came 
to  an  end  and  the  spectators  passed  into  the  salons  of  the  palace,  which 
were  decorated  in  true  poetical  style  to  celebrate  llu-  renown  of  the 
hero.  Salle  des  Grantls  llouinics  dc  IWnticpiile,  Salon  dc  Mars,  Salle  ties 
Victoires,  Salon  de  Flore — this  for  Josejihine  ;  a  salon  decorated  with 
trophies  of  musical  instruments  ;  a  salon  "  in  the  style  of  the  old  chi- 
valry," the  paper  hangings  sown  with  bees,  with  wreaths  of  ivy,  festoons 
of  flowers,  shields,  eagles,  and  arms  :  there  on  an  estrade,  under  a  dais 
of  crimson  silk,  in  front  of  a  throne,  the  Empress's  table  was  laid  ;  at 
the  sides  of  the  dais  were  banners,  eagles,  the  cross  of  the  Legion  ;  at 
the  back  an  immense  mirror.  And  beyond,  the  Salon  of  the  Nine  Muses  ; 
and  yet  again  beyond,  the  Salle  de  Lucrece,  adorned  willi  rare  plants  and 
redolent  of  jonquils  and  jessamine. 

Josephine  took  her  scat  on  her  throne,  and  then  only  Napoleon  arrived  : 
he   remained    for   an    hour,  and   wilhdrew   with    the    Empress. 

No  doubt  the  flattery  was  too  gross  {ov  him  to  receive  it  in  person; 
he  refused  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  his  own  statue  ;  he  would 
not  even  consent  to  receive  the  deputation  who  came  to  offer  the  official 
account  of  the  ceremony.  He  wished  everything  to  take  place  apart 
from  him  ;  he  left  all  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of  the  occasion  to 
her,  in  presence  of  that  statue,  lofty,  while,  and  mute,  which  in 
reality  absorbed  the  gaze  of  all,  and  was  the  object  of  universal 
adulation.  She  did  but  receive  the  homage  that  he  rejected  ;  she  heard 
the  speeches  only  that   she    might  repeat    them    to    him,   or  rather,    because 
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it  was  known  tliat  he  woiiKl  licar  ihcm  behind  the  scenes  ;  she  existed  only 
because  he  willed  her  "  to  be  "  ;  if  for  one  moment  he  ceased  to  support 
lier,  she  must  vanish  and  be  sougjit  for  in  vain ;  as  a  word  from  his  lips 
had  sufficed  to  procure  sovereign  honours  for  her,  so  his  silence  would 
suffice   to   deprive  her  of  them. 

After  that  ever-memorable  Paris  Coronation,  after  the  sacred  unction 
and  the  placing  of  the  crown  upon  her  brow,  the  Emperor  ascended 
a  second  throne,  but  he  did  not  place  Josephine  by  his  side  ;  he 
had  done  enough;  nobody  was  surprised,  nobody  even  remarked  the  fact; 
perhaps  not  even  Josephine  herself.  It  is  of  pure  courtesy  that  she  is 
styled  Empress  and  Queen,  for,  by  right,  she  was  not  Queen  of  Italy. 
She  had  no  part  in  the  audience  at  which  the  Council  offered  the  crown 
of  the  Lombard  Kings  to  Napoleon  ;  she  was  not  present  at  the  memorable 
sitting  of  the  Senate  when  the  Emperor  proclaimed  his  acceptance  of  it. 
True,  she  was  included  in  the  journey  to  Italy,  she  was  attended  by  a 
numerous  suite,  at  Milan  she  was  assigned  an  Italian  Household  in 
which  the  noblest  of  the  Milanese  ladies  figured  ;  true,  she  had  the  cor- 
tege customary  on  such  occasions  at  the  ceremonies,  but  it  was  a  page 
who  carried  her  train,  and  the  only  one  of  the  Emperor's  sisters  who  was 
present  at  the  Coronation,  Elisa,  now  Princess  of  Piombino,  walked 
before  her,  accompanied,  like  her,  by  her  Lady- in- Waiting,  and  by  her 
Ladies.  The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Milan  who  received  her  at  the  door 
of  the  church  did  not  give  her  holy  water,  as  Cardinal  Cambacercs 
had  done.  She  was  conducted  under  a  dais,  but  it  was  to  a  tribune 
prepared  in  the  choir,  where  she  was  included  among  a  number  of 
people.  No  insignia  on  her  person  or  near  her  marked  her  royalty, 
nothing  in  her  attire  made  allusion  to  it.  And  yet  the  insignia  of 
France  are  not  the  insignia  of  Italy,  and  the  French  colours  are  not 
those  of  Italy.  Josephine  attended  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  merely 
as  an  invited  personage  of  distinction,  but  without  taking  part  in  any 
ceremony. 

It  is   true   that    she   also  visited    San  Ambrosio    when  the    Emperor    went 
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to    roluni   lluinks  to   the    patron   saint    ol    tlie   cily,    hut    was    not   this    duty, 
fine    of   ()l)ligali(m    lor  Xapolcoii,    su|)ci('r(i>j;atoi'y    for    Josephine  ? 

Ill  coniniaiulin^-  llial  liis  wile  slimild  he  crowned,  Napoleon  acted  upon 
im[)ulse  ;  allcrwanls,  lie  rellected,  and  he  resolved  to  treat  the  Paris 
eoronation  as  an  ineitlenl  of  no  consequence.  I'rcviously,  tlie  lunpress 
had  no  allotted  place  in  political  ceremonies  ;  afterwards,  it  should  he 
just  the  same  ;  she  was  to  fij^ure  no  more  wilh  the  Kmpcror  in  the  puhlic 
solemnities  where  she  might  most  reasonahiv  have  heen  expected  lo 
appear.  On  the  great  occasion  of  the  Te  Deuni  on  ilie  15th  of  August,  1807, 
she  was  neither  in  the  Emperor's  carriage  nor  even  in  his  procession  : 
she  set  out  on  her  own  account  simply  with  an  escort  of  the  Garde  ;  she 
was  received  hy  the  Masters  of  Ceremonies  only  ;  she  had  not  the  honours 
of  the  dais;  and  she  was  seated  in  the  same  trihune  with  her  mother-in- 
law    and   Napoleon's   sisters. 


*      * 


The  Coronation  then  w^as  an  affair  of  chance,  only  an  incident;  and 
after  the  Coronation,  Josephine  did  not  count  in  the  great  national 
solemnities  ;  hut  at  least  the  first  place  was  hers  in  the  Court,  in  what 
may  he  called  the  family  ceremonies,  baptisms  and  marriages,  and  espe- 
cially at  fetes,  concerts,  halls,  hallets,  theatrical  performances,  DraAving- 
rooms,  and  the  imperial  hanquets  and  card  parties.  From  henceforth  we 
have  to  contemplate  her  in   those  scenes. 

Within  this  period  only  one  solemn  haptism  took  place,  that  of  the 
second  son  of  Hortense  and  Louis,  Prince  Napoleon-Louis.  Josephine  had 
of  course  been  godmother  a  number  of  times;  it  was,  indeed,  customary  that 
she  should  not  act  in  that  capacity  unless  the  Emperor  was  sponsor  also ; 
but  the  ceremonies  were  performed  incognito  in  the  Palace  chapel,  fre- 
quently hy  ]>roxy,  and  there  was  nothing  to  cause  remark  except  the 
valuable  presents  made  hy  the  godfather.  But  in  this  case  Napoleon's 
own    family,    and   his    dynasty,  were    in    question,   and    the    baptism    of   the 
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child,  which  was  celebrated  by  llic  Pope,  was  invested  with  the  character 
of  an  affirniation  of  l)()th.  Justly,  and  perhaps  witli  this  object  in  view, 
Josephine's  part  in  the  ceremony  was  not  the  leading  one  :  she  and 
Napoleon  had  been  sponsors  for  the  eldest  son  of  Mortense,  Prince 
Napoleon-Charles  ;  now  the  godmother.  Napoleon  being  godfather,  was 
Madame  Bonaparte,  Madame,  mother  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor.  Thus, 
the  honours  were  for  her,  but  Josci)hine  was  very  willing  that  it  should  be 
so  :  this  baptism  set  the  seal  to  reconciliation,  affirmed  the  future  greatness 
of  her  grandsons,  and  consolidated  her  own  fortune.  It  was  in  her 
apartment  at  Saint-Cloud  that  the  first  part  of  the  ceremony  took  place, 
and  it  was  she  who  received  Madame  and  the  Emperor  in  the  blue  Salon 
where  the  infant's  bed  was  placed.  She  then  preceded  them,  having  her  own 
special  cortege,  composed  of  her  whole  Household,  her  escort  of  two  superior 
officers  of  the  Garde,  and  in  the  great  gallery,  which  was  transformed  into 
a  chapel,  although  her  chair  was  ranged  with  those  of  the  godfather  and 
godmother,  she  had  not  a  prie-Dieu.  After  the  ceremony  ;  she  resumed 
her  rank,  presided  with  the  Emperor  at  the  imperial  table,  was  present 
with   him    at  the  performance    of  Athalie^  and  held    the    Drawing-room. 

From  that  date  until  the  divorce,  no  other  solemn  baptism  took  place. 
Napoleon  and  Josephine  promised  to  name  a  great  number  of  children, 
but  the  Emperor  always  put  off  the  ceremony  ;  and  in  fact  it  was  not 
performed  until  November,  IS  10,  when  all  the  children,  boys  and  girls 
together,  were  baptised  at  Fontainebleau  :  but  there  was  another  godmother, 
— there  was  another  Court.  All  the  honours  which  his  brother  had  received 
were  withheld  from  the  third  son  of  Hortense, — the  explanation  being 
simply,    that   the   Emperor  was  expecting  an  heir. 

A  detail  worthy   of  notice  is  that  the  daughters  of  the  grandees  of  the 

Empire  whom  Marie-Louise  held  at  the  font  on   the  4th  of  November,  1810, 

were  all  named  Josephine. 

Marriages  were    more  frequent    :    two   were    celebrated    at  the   Tuileries 
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will)  lull  ()lli<-i:il  St;il('.  iiiil  llic  in:irri:i!^c  ol  MiiL^i'iH'  was  rclcliratcd  al 
Munich.  Nil  (illicrs  ;  lor  the  niarnai^c  nl  .Midiunniscllc  Sl('|)liaiiic  TasclK-r 
Willi  I'l'ilicc  d'AfiMllxTi,''  look  place  al  I  |i  ul  ciisc's  liriici  ill  llic  Hue  (^rnilli, 
and  thai  ol  M  adcniitiscllc  Mural  Willi  I'lincc  lli  ilicii/ol  Icrii  at  llic  l']lvs(''e, 
(iarolinc  s  abode.  Tlieso  were  nol  (loiirt.  lele-^.  iiiit  were  condiiiied  in 
a  privale  iiiannei-,  allliouj^li  iiv  soveroijj^ii  Lfrafe  llic  lliiiperor  liad  "rranled  llif 
liaiicees  the  litlo  of  pi-incess  for  a  dav.  Hiil  llic  Iwo  iiii|)orlanl  nmrriajj^cs 
were  res|)(>ctivelv  llial  ol  Sli'|)liaiiie  .\a|iolcon,  llie  lOiiiperor  s  atloplcd 
daii^liler,  witli  lli(>  lleredilarv  Prince  of  Radcii.  and  lliat  ol'  .leronu"  Nn|)olcnn 
with  tlio    Princess    of  Wiirtendicri;. 

Hv  a  succession  ol  slranj^e  and  iincxpccled  events  .losepliine's  niece 
hv  marriai^e.  tiie  (laii<>-lilei"  of  Coinle  (daiide  de  IJcaiiharnais  mid  Made- 
moiselle do  Le/.av-Marnesia — wlu)  had  iieen  d(>serled  l)\  her  lalher.  an  ('mi^-re, 
at  till'  (lonveiit  ol  Panllienionl .  laken  cliarL!'<'  <>!  and  hrouijlil  lo  i'diudid. 
llioir  <(nii)Ir\'.  It\  t\\'o  miiis  lu'loiiirini'"  l<>  tlic  (lonxcnl.  ;m(l  r(*(lii('0(l  hi 
rccoivintr  ;ilins  Iroin  Jii  i\ntrlisli\\  (mi;m.  u  Iricrnl  <>l  I  km*  nutllicr- — Imd  Ikmmi 
l)roiighl  hack  lo  Paris,  aiinosl  h\  force,  at  tiie  end  of  Year  .\  1 1 . .  upon  the 
express  order  o(  tlie  l']in|)eror.  who  was  indi^nanl  at  .lose|)liiiie  s  lea\iii<r 
lier  niece  to  charitv  .  She  was  phicod  at  .Matiaine  (lanipan's  school  on 
the  same  conditions  as  several  other  voiini;-  i^iids  in  whom  the  Em|)ress 
look  an  interest  :  .Mesdemoisellcs  de  Boiiijollv,  Sainle  -  (Catherine,  de 
Gastellane,  Godt  and  Ferrari.  She  was  not  remaikahle  in  any  way,  and 
had  no  pi'ospcet  ol  am  other  de^^linv  than  theirs  when,  at  the  heginiiinj^ 
of  I80fi.  the  Kmperor.  ha\iiii;  made  l'>ugenc  marrv  the  Princess  of  Baxaria 
who  was  betrothed  to  tlie  Prince  of  Haden,  had  to  proxide  lor  the  latter, 
and  having  no  marriageable  girl  in  his  own  family,  loll  back  iip(jn 
Josephines.  He  thought  of  Stephanie  Taseher  ;  biil  Josephine  objected, 
proposed    Steplianic   de    lieauharnais.   and    the    thing    was    done. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Napoleon  had  Stephanie  installetl  at  the  Tiiileries  : 
he  liad  hardlv  seen  anything  of  li(>r  until  tiien.  and  immediately  look  a  laney 
lo  her  ;  she  amused  him.  This  mere  girl  of  seventeen,  with  her  golden 
hair,    blue  eyes,   slim  ligure  and  nymjihdike  carriage,  with  the  childish  ways 
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ihat  she  rather  exaggerated  than  rej)resscd,  the  frank  manner,  of  which  a  year 
of  the  Campan  school  had  failed  to  cure  her,  ])leascd  him  all  the  more 
because  she  was  not  intimidated  by  his  presence,  because  she  treated 
him  almost  with  familiarity,  and  seemed  so  natural  and  simple.  It  did  not 
last  long  :  Stephanie  came  to  the  Tuileries  at  the  beginning  of  February  ; 
on  the  17th  the  marriage  treaty  was  signed  ;  on  the  2nd  of  March  the 
Prince  of  Baden  arrived  ;  on  the  3rd  the  adoption  of  Stephanie  became 
an  official  act  and  the  Emperor  informed  the  Senate  of  it  by  a  message. 
The  Emperor  only  adopted,  by  a  political  act  contrary  to  articles  343  and 
314  of  the  Code,  but  nobody  made  objections.  Josephine,  although  she 
did  not  appear,  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  dignity  conferred 
on   her  niece,  and  she  took  to  playing  mother  with  a  good  grace. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  everything  was 
arranged  in  the  Galeric  de  Diane  for  the  first  ceremonies  :  benches  for  the 
ladies  of  the  Court  were  placed  along  all  its  length,  with  space  behind  for 
the  men,  who  stood.  At  the  back,  facing  the  door  of  the  Emperor's  Salon, 
was  an  estradc  under  a  dais  ;  two  chairs  of  state  on  the  estrade  were 
placed  in  front  of  a  table  covered  with  a  rich  cloth,  on  this  was  an 
inkstand  ;  below  the  estrade  on  the  right  there  was  a  chair  of  state  for 
Madame  Mere  and  folding-seats  for  the  princes ;  on  the  left  a  chair  of 
state  for  the  Queen  of  Naples  and  folding-seats  for  the  princesses  and  the 
Prince  of  Bavaria.  The  Empress  made  her  entry  in  procession,  preceded  by 
her  pages,  the  Chamberlain  on  duty,  the  commissioners  from  Baden,  the 
Prince  of  Bavaria,  the  Prince  of  Baden,  and  all  the  princesses  of  the  family, 
and  followed  by  her  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  the  Ladies  on  duty.  Then 
came   the   Emperor's  procession,  Stephanie  walking  immediately  before  him. 

After  the  reading  of  the  contract,  the  Secretary  of  State  presented  the 
pen  to  the  Emperor  and  Empress  who  signed  it,  remaining  seated  and  not 
leaving  their  places  ;  the  betrothed  pair  approached  them,  and  Stephanie 
made  a  low  curtsey  to  Their  Majesties,  who  responded  by  a  sign  of  appro- 
bation. Then  the  civil  marriage  was  celebrated  by  the  Prince  High  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Empire,  and  the  ceremony  of  affiancing  by  the  Cardinal  Legate. 
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Ami  always  reverence  was  iiuule  Itt  ,l()S(|.liiiie.  Again  on  i\u-  niuirow 
Josepliiiic  liad  all  tlie  honours  in  that  briliianl  cortege  which  came  lorlh 
from  the  Great  Apartments  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  was  saluted  by 
the  ham!  whose  music  limed  its  march,  took  its  way  by  the  great  staircase, 
the  great  vestibule  and  the  open  portico  hung  with  tapestries  Irom  the 
Garde-Meuble,  and  entered  the  chapel  by  the  perron  which  gave  the  public 
access  to  it  on  Sundays. 

Ushers  with  silver  maces,  heralds-at-arms  newly  attired  lor  the  occasion, 
masters  of  ceremonies  and  their  assistants,  the  ihince  of  Baden's  olficers, 
those  of  the  princesses,  the  Empress,  the  witnesses  for  Baden,  the  Prince  of 
Bavaria  ;  all  this  was  nothing  :  for  on  came  the  princesses  and  the  queens 
clad,  apparently,  in  precious  stones;  turquoises,  diamonds,  rubies  ;  and,  led 
by  the  Prince  of  Baden,  the  Empress,  in  a  robe  entirely  covered  with  gold 
embroidery  in  dilTerent  tints,  her  crown  on  her  head,  a  million's  worth  ol 
pearls  on  her  neck.  The  Ladies-in-\\'aiting  and  of  the  Bedchamber,  the 
twenty-four  Ladies  of  the  Palace  and  the  twenty  Ladies  of  the  suite  of  the 
princesses  crowded  behind  the  page  who  carried  her  train.  What  a  dazzling 
sight  was  this  "flying  squadron,"  so  young,  so  bright,  so  sparkling,  spangled 
with  diamonds,  tuneful  with  the  tinkling  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  soft 
rustling  of  silk  and  velvet,  perfumed  by  the  breath  of  the  flowers  that 
mingled"  with  the  diamonds  in  their  hair,  the  garlands  that  adorned  their 
gowns,  and  the  bouquet — just  presented  by  the  Prince  of  Baden  in  the  Salle 
du  Trone — carried  in  each  lady's   hand. 

The  procession  had  a  special  feature  which  added  to  its  brilliant  ellect  : 
not  only  was  the  entire  palace  illuminated,  but  twenty-four  pages  walked 
two   by    two  at  cither   side    of   the  cortege   carrying   torches  of  yellow   wax. 

What    stasre-manatjer    of    ffenius    was    it    who    hit  on    such  a  contrast  ? 

o  o  o 

After  these  women,  all  dressed  in  fresh,  light,  luminous  tones,  came  a 
group  of  men,  the  Prince's  officers,  and  the  Emperor's,  in  coats  of  full 
colours,  red,  light-blue,  green,  dark-blue  and  silver  ;  and  after  them,  in 
an  ascending  scale,  the  great  officers  of  the  Empire,  Ministers,  Marshals, 
Colonel-Generals,  the  great  officers   of   the   Crown,  the  princes;   and  lastly. 
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tlio  Riiipcror  in  Spanish  rostiiino,  leading'  llie  l)ri<lc  in  her  gown  nl  white 
liilie  starred  willi  silver,  ornainenled  fioni  ihe  hotlice-edge  to  the  liem 
with  diamond  wheat-ears  and  hou(inels  ot  orange-l)lossom,  with  a  train  ol' 
silver    gan/.e   whieli    "  inlghl     l)e   ihe    train    ol    Pean  tl'Ane." 

At  the  door  of  the  chajx'l  (he  (lardinai-eelehranl  presented  holy  water  to 
the  Empress,  her  throne  was  similar  lo  the  I'^mpei-or's,  the  bride  made 
the  presei'ii)ed  '  rexcrences  "  lo  her  as  to  him.  and  on  their  leaving  the 
eiiapel,  iji  the  new  <ii(ler  ol  procession  in  whic-h  the  Prince  ol  Baden  and 
his  wile  walked   logelluM',  .loscphine  was    1)\'   .Napoleon's  side. 

.Ml  was  hrii^ht  and  sparkling  at  the  lacades  ol  the  Palace  anil  in  the 
garilens,  where  IV(,7i)'.)  Irancs  had  heen  spent  on  lanterns  ami  eolonretl 
glass.  Al  nine  o'clock  the  \\  indows  of  the  Salle  des  IVIarechaiix  were  opened, 
and  I  heir  .Majesties  appeared  on  the  halcony  lu  witness  the  ilisplay  ol  lire- 
works  bv  KuL!ijieri  on  the  Place  de  la  Concoide.  Those  fireworks  cost  19,97.") 
francs,  and  the  smoke,  blown  alxml  by  the  west  wind  which  drove  it  down 
u|)on  the  palace,  was  all  that  the  spectators  belicUl.  They  withdrew  ;  then 
came  a  •  grand  ceride,"  concert  and  ballet  in  thi'  Salle  des  Mai'echaux,  a 
supper  lor  two  luindred  ladies  in  the  Galerie  de  Diane;  and  after  the  com- 
|)any  had  been  dismi.ssed,  "Their  .Majesties  a(-cording  to  custom  reconducted 
the      two     spouses,     with    a     suite     of     forty   persons  designated    by   them."' 

\[  .Ic'rome's  marriage,  which  took  place  in  the  following  year,  on  the 
2'2nd  ol  .Vugust,  1807,  Josephine  no  longer  acted  as  mother,  but  she  gained 
a  siij)plcmentary  honour.  Hitherto,  the  Uueen  of  Naples,  since  her  royalty, 
had  Iiad  '  the  lauteuil.  '  This  privilege  was  withdrawn  by  a  decision  of 
that  day  s  date.  "  It  is  only  by  tolerance  and  lor  the  journey  (' voyage ')  alone 
that  she  is  still  granted  it,  and,  for  the  future,  that  princess  shall  be 
treated  according  to  the  rank  which  is  rightlv  hers.  "  .Vs  for  Madame, 
she  w-as  left  the  lauleuil,  but  without  an  acknowledgment  that  she  had  a 
right  to  it,  and  with  the  lirm  intention  that  it  should  be  withdrawn  : 
thenceforth    the    I'iinpress    only    was    to    have    that   prerogative. 

Otherwise,  the  ceremonial  was  the  same  as  for  Stephanie,  with  the 
sole   exception    that   Jerome,    alter    he   had    saluted    Their    Majesties,    made 
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a  '  iTvoionce'    lo   M.ulaim-    (Ins    iiiutlicr)  sigiiilyinjf  llial  lie  asked  her  conspiit. 
Alior   llu'    marriage   came   entertainments  as   in    the    lormcr   ease,    but   the 
'Im|>erial    l)ari(|iiet'    took   place    |)ie\  iously. 

The  hitler  was  a  ecremony  ol  lare  oeeunenee,  altliougli  it  was  sti|)- 
poseil  at  tlie  outset  ol  tlie  Kmpiri-  that  it  wouhl  pass  into  an  institution 
anil  WDiilil  re|)hue  the  '  graiul  eouverl  ol  the  Rings  ol  France.  At  the 
Coronation  fetes  there  were  two  lmp<Tial  hantpiets  in  succession,  at  the 
Tuileries  and  at  the  Hotel  de  N'ille  ;  there  was  one  in  IH()7  (at  which 
tudv  a  lew  memhers  ol  the  Kamil\  were  prescnti  and  no  others  allcr- 
wards,  except  those  oi  the  '.Ui\  and  ith  ol  Dccendx-r,  ISUi),  at  the  Tuileries 
and  the  IlAtel  de  \  ille  ;  the  most  memorahie.  perhaps,  lor  there  Napoleon 
and  Josephine  entertained  the  Kings  ol  Saxoin,  Holland,  \\'est))halia,  and 
Naples,    without    reckoning    Madame    Mere   and    the    Duchess   ol   Guastalla. 

In  all,  then,  live  im|)erial  hampiels  took  place,  hut  their  nund)er  is  of 
little  import  i  the  hanquet  itself  was  one  of  the  inslilulions  characteristic 
of  the  ucw  regime,  and  in  it  w f  llnd  that  a  new  .iiid  important  |)art  f)l 
the  special    honours   was  assigned   Lo    thi'    IJnpiess. 

Al  the  outset  the  I'lmperor  no  douhl  intended  to  imitate  the  inaugural 
banquets  of  the  Kmperors  of  Germany  rather  than  the  '  granil  convert 
of  the  Bourbon  Kings  ;  then  (he  (larlovingian  forms,  or  those  taken  as 
such,  retired  bv  degrees  before  the  Bcnirbon  etiquette;  and  tinally  the  lules 
adopted  bv  the  last  Kings  of  France  "  when  they  ate  in  public  were 
restored.  .Vl  the  lirst  bantpiel,  the  I'lmperor  was  displeased  because 
Talleyrand,  Grand  (Chamberlain,  had  substituted  the  wortl  '  supper,'  which 
was  old  Court  stvie,  for  the  word  ■  dinner'  in  the  invitations,  and  had  dated 
them  according  to  the  Gregorian  instead  of  the  Republican  Calendar.  At  the 
last  banquet,  the  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies  had  the  details  of  the  reception 
of  the  Iving  and  Oueen  at  the  Hotel  de  V'ille  in  December,  1782,  furnished 
to  him  by  a  former  enq>loye  of  the  City  of  Paris  :  he  copied  this  ceremonial, 
and  if  he  modified  it  by  agreement  with  the  GramI  (Chamberlain,  it  was  by 
the    suppression   of   the    prerogatives    lorniely    granted    to    the    PrevOt    des 
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Marchands,  the  City   Corps    and  the  Governor  of  Paris,   to  the  advantage  of 
the  Court  people. 

At  the  banquets  of  Year  XIII.,  not  royal  or  princely  personages  only  were 
present,  as  in  1809  ;  nor  was  seeing  the  Emperor  eat  the  only  treat  provided 
for  the  company;  neither  were  they  invited  merely  that  they  might  sit  down, 
or  file  off  at  a  distance  from  the  table  of  the  sovereigns.  This  latter  rise  of 
the  tide  of  etiquette,  this  climax  of  pretension,  was  in  fact  the  entire  history 
of  the  Empire  on  the  lesser  scale. 

For  the  banquet  of  the  14th  Frimaire,  Year  XIII.  (5th  of  December,  1804) 
the  evening  of  the  Distribution  of  the  Eagles,  the  Empress's  table  was  placed 
on  an  estrade  and  under  a  dais  in  the  centre  of  the  Galerie  de  Diane.  The 
table  was  oblong  :  the  Emperor,  the  Empress  and  the  Pope  were  placed 
on  the  long  side,  the  Pope  on  Josephine's  left,  the  Emperor  on  her  right, 
the  Elector  of  Ratisbon  at  the  bend  of  the  table.  The  Marshal  Colonel- 
General  of  the  Garde  stood  behind  the  Emperor  ;  on  the  right,  a  little 
forward,  stood  the  Grand  Marshal  and  the  First  Prefect  of  the  Palace  ;  on 
the  same  line,  to  the  left,  the  Grand  Master  of  Ceremonies  and  a  Master. 
The  pages  served.  This  table  was  not  the  only  one  in  the  Gallery  : 
on  the  right  and  left  four  other  tables  were  set  ;  one  for  the  princes 
and  princesses,  one  for  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body,  one  for  the 
Ministers  and  the  great  officers  of  the  Empire,  one  for  the  Ladies  and  officers 
of  Their  Majesties,  the  princes,  and  the  princesses.  These  tables  were 
attended  by  the  livery  servants.  During  the  banquet  there  was  no  passage 
through  the  Gallery. 

At  the  fete  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  the  ceremonial  was  the  same,  save  that 
the  persons  invited,  who  had  dined  before  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  passed 
into  the  Salle  des  Fetes.  The  imperial  table  was  placed  in  the  centre  on 
an  estrade  under  a  dais  ;  the  Emperor  and  Empress  only  took  their  places  ; 
the  great  officers  of  the  Crown  surrounded  them,  the  pages  served.  In  the 
same  Salle  a  table  of  fourteen  covers  was  laid  for  the  princes  and  princesses, 
a  table  of  thirty-five  covers  for  the  great  officers  of  the  Empire  ;  in  the  two 
adjacent  Salles,  a  table  of  forty-two  covers  for  the  officers  and  ladies  of   the 
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llimsolioUl,   was  set,   and  also  a  labli*  o(  Iwcnly-seveu  covers  lor  llie  uflicers 
and   ladies  of  the  princely  llonseholils. 

From  tin-  dale  of  lliis  iVle,  the  eli(|iielle  received  a  iiiiiid)tr  of  ailditional 
clauses.  The  silver  plate  presented  hy  the  City  of  Paris  to  the  Kniperor 
include  lour  pieces  which  were,  so  to  speak,  endjlenis  of  soverei<,'nly, 
for  the  use  ol  them  iiad  l»een  reserved  to  the  sovereij^m  from  time  imme- 
morial ;   these    were   two    '  nels  '   and   two  '  eadenas. 

The  '  nef  '  is  a  piece  of  plate  fashioned  like  a  ship,  to  represent,  it 
is  said,  the  arms  of  the  City  of  Paris,  and  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
City  to  present  a  nef  to  each  new  Kini;  when  he  comes,  after  his  Coro- 
nation, to  dine  at  the  Hotel  de  \'ille.  The  nef  is  of  etiquette  since  the 
time  of  Charles  \'  at  latest,  and,  "  then,  when  the  King  was  at  table, 
contained  his  '  essai,'  his  spoon,  his  knife  and  his  fork."  It  also  con- 
tained condiments,  spices,  and  wdiat  were  called  '  epreuves,'  that  is  to 
say  fragments  of  unicorn's  horn  or  serpents'  tongues  with  which  the 
articles  of  food  were  tested  for  fear  of  poison.  The  '  essai  '  w^as  a 
small  cup,  richly  wrought,  and  it  served  also  for  the  tasting  of  the 
beverages    by   a    trustworthy   gentleman    in    attendance. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  '  eadenas  '  came  into  the  cere- 
monial, the  najikins  which  the  King  was  to  use  during  the  repast  were 
placed  in  the  nef.  between  two  scented  cushions  ;  but  this  nef,  having 
become  the  essential  attribute  of  royalty,  especially  from  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV'.,  was  none  the  less  richly  adorned.  The  designs  for  the  nef 
presented  to  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  modelled  by  Magnier  and  executed 
by  .lean  Gravet,  arc  preserved — the  gold  cost  eighty  thousand  livres 
without  reckoning  the  precious  stones — also  those  for  the  nef  presented  to 
Louis  XV.,  composed  by  Meissonnier,  one  of  that  great  artist's  masterpieces. 

When  the  King  supped  in  public  the  nef  was  placed  on  one  end  of 
the  royal  table  ;  otherwise  it  was  placed  upon  the  sideboard  which  was 
called  the  '  table  in  readiness  '  (du  pret)  ;  there  the  gentleman  server  and 
the  chief  cupbearer  made  '  essai  '  of  the  bread,  salt,  napkins,  spoon, 
fork,   knife,    and  toothpicks,  for   the  use  of  the  King.     "  In  whatever  place 
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llic  ncl'  was  di-posilod.  all  the  persons  who  passed  hefore  it.  oven  tlie 
]>rincesses,  were  bound  to  saliilc  il  in  tlie  same  manner  as  tlie  Ring's 
bed    on    passing  througli    His    .Majeslv's    rhandter. 

The  cadenas.  wliirli  was  nol  reserved  lor  royal  persons,  but  liad  been 
usurped  on  tlieir  own  account,  as  a  distinction  by  the  princes,  anil  even 
the  dukes  and  jieers,  was  a  sort  of  tray  in  silver-gilt  or  in  gold.  On  this 
the  bread,  fork,  spoon,  knil'e,  salt-cellar,  pepper-caster  and  spice-box 
were  placed  alter  they  had  been  taken  out  oT  the  ncf,  and  the  King's 
napkin,    pleated    and    lolded   in    small    sffuares,   was    laid    on   top  of  all. 

The  nef  ])resented  to  the  I-lmperor  by  the  City  of  Paris,  was,  like 
the  whole  service,  in  silver-gilt.  According  to  custom,  it  was  in  tlie  form 
of  a  siiip.  sup|)orled  by  two  figures  rejiresenting  rivers,  l)ack-to-back,  seated 
on  a  socle  uplield  by  four  (daws.  On  this  socle  were  two  bas-reliels,  one 
representing  the  Coronation,  the  other  the  Prefect  and  the  Mayors  offer- 
ing their  present  to  the  Fiinperor  ;  twelve  figures  in  relief — the  twelve 
municipalities  of  Paris — stood,  divided  by  antique  trophies,  around  the 
poop-cabin.  A  wolf's  head  adorned  the  prow  where  the  figure  of  Victory 
presided,  while  on  the  poo|)  sat  Justice  and  Prudence  holding  the  helm 
witli  one  liaiul  and  with  the  other  supporting  the  imperial  crown  above 
the   eagle's    o\itspread    wings. 

The  nef  presented  to  the  Empress  formed  a  companion-piece.  The 
bas-reliefs  represented  Minerva  giving  encouragement  to  artists,  and  Bene- 
ficence bringing  consolation  to  the  poor  ;  at  the  ])row  was  the  figure  ot 
Beneficence,   at    the   |)Oop    the  three   Graces. 

The  cadenas  were  two  plaques  with  bees  carved  in  lozenges  in  rebel;  the 
imperial  arms  in  the  centre,  crowns,  foliage  and  antique  (lags  at  the  sides. 
At  one  of  the  extremities  was  a  box  with  three  com|)artments  (salt,  pepper 
and  spice),  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  representing  Renown  crowning  the  Em- 
peror's monogram,  or  Ze|divrs  swinging  Cupid  on  a  garland  of  flowers. 
On  the  cover  of  one  was  the  im|)eiial  crown  between  two  helmets;  on  that 
of  the  other    tlie    same   crown  between   two   clusters   of   roses. 

In  order  that  these    presents  might  be  utilised   in  a    manner  conformable 
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to  ctiqiu'ltc,  l)iil  111)1  sugjjfcslivc  i>l  :i  ntiiiii  to  llic  Imiiis  <ii  llic  old  n-jrimo, 
ai'liclcs  wliicli  it  was  very  (lilliciilt  tu  diiw  iip  IkkI  to  he  inliodncrd  into 
the  ccroiiioiiial  :  it  was  dcciitd  llial  llic  napkins  only  sli<jiil<l  Iji-  plated 
in  llie  mis;  tlial  on  Tiieir  iMajesties'  ealin^  in  |iiil)li<  ,  the  Kmpeifn"  heinj^ 
placed  to  the  right,  llic  Kmprcss  to  tlic  Icll,  llic  Kmperor's  nef  and 
cadcnas  were  to  he  set  down  to  the  liglit  ol  liis  cover,  the  I^lmpress's 
lu'l  and  cadcnas  to  llic  left  ol  hers.  (Jii  the  arrival  of  Their  Majesties 
al  the  lahlc,  the  Grand  (Ihainlicrlain  was  to  oiler  the  llnipcror  the  silver 
basin  lor  linger  washing,  the  Grand  I'lipiei'ry  was  to  olVcr  him  the  faii- 
tciiil,  ami  the  Grand  Marshal  to  present  a  napkin  taken  IVom  llic  nd.  llic 
First  Prelect  of  the  Palace,  and  the  Knipress's  First  K([iieriv  and  First 
Chamlicilain   respectivciv,    wi-re   to   lullil    llic    same    ollict's    loi'    hci'. 

Al  the  ■|)etil  convert,  or  private  dinner  in  the  Stale  Apartments,  the 
iiels   were  to    he  placed  on  dessert  tables  and  williin  Their  .Majesties'  reach. 

The  latter  custom  prevailed,  even  at  the  most  ceremonious  imperial 
banquets ;  the  table  being  set  horseshoe  shape,  the  nefs  were  placed  on 
two   dessert   tables    at   the   two  <(>rners.     Thus  it    was    in     1807  and    1809. 

Alter  he  had  seriously  pondered  lor  some  time  over  the  question  of 
re-establishing  the  'Grand  Convert'  of  the  Kings  in  ( micnt  and  habitual 
fashion,  Napoleon  ended  by  almost  renouncing  even  the  imperial  banquets. 
When  he  recurred  to  this  subject  afterwartis,  being  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
that  his  chief  motive  was  the  constraint  such  a  rivival  would  have  inflicted 
upon  himself,  he  said  :  '■  perhaps  it  is  true  lliat  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
ought  to  have  limited  that  ceremonial  to  the  Prince  hnperial,  and  onlv  to 
the  period  of  his  youth,  for  he  was  the  (  hild  of  the  whole  nation;  he  should 
have    lived  thenceforth  in   the   hearts   ami    been   present  to    the  eyes  of  all." 

In  the  whole  of  Napoleon's  reign  onlv  one  great  ball,  not  exclusively 
reserved  for  persons  of  the  Court  and  persons  '  presented,'  was  given,  a 
ball  of  the  kiiul  that  was  officially  repeated  in  the  respective  reigns  of 
Louis-Philippe  and  Napoleon  111.  From  1810  there  were  many  other 
balls,   but   the  company  was  divided    into  the   actors,    who    belonged   to   the 
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Court,  and  the  spectators,  who  helonged  to  the  City  :  the  'bourgeoises' 
were  invited  to  look  on  while  the  great  hidies  danced  ;  they  entered  and 
went  out  by  diU'crent  doors,  they  had  not  a  right  to  the  same  salons,  the 
same  costumes  or  the  same  supjicr,  and  they  had  to  go  out  in  the  rain  in 
thin  shoes  and  with  bare  shoulders  to  seek  their  carriages  on  the  Carrousel, 
none  being  allowed  to  enter  the  courtyard  of  an  imperial  residence.  In 
ISl'i,  the  City  ladies  of  Paris  showed  how  they  resented  this. 

In  180G,  owing  no  doubt  to  Josephine,  whose  graciousness  and  good 
breeding  enabled  her,  on  occasion,  to  check  the  excessive  zeal  of  the 
fanatics  for  etiquette,  such  a  point  of  exclusiveness  had  not  been  reached; 
the  company  was  not  divided  into  two  categories.  If  the  Court  danced,  it 
was  not  a  favour  to  be  invited  to  look  on  at  its  performance;  if  there  were 
'cercle',  concert,  or  supper,  the  etiquette  was  the  same  for  all  ;  only 
the  Court  people  were  ])resent,  the  City  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  and 
heard  of  it  only  through  the  gazettes.  But,  when  these  same  City  people 
were  admitted  to  a  ball,  they  were  not  wounded  by  humiliations  apparently 
invented  expressly  to  exasperate  them. 

The  ball  given  on  the  20th  of  April,  1806,  a  very  few  days  after  the 
marriage  of  Stephanie  de  Beauharnais,  was  a  '  return  '  courtesy  on  the 
|)art  of  the  Emperor  for  the  ball  given  to  him  after  the  Coronation.  The 
Italian  tour  and  the  two  campaigns  of  Year  XIV.  had  prevented  this  from 
being  done  at  an  earlier  date.  The  City  formed  a  crowd  of  itself,  two 
thousand  five  hundred  persons,  and  the  '  Grands  Appartements  '  at  the 
Tuilcries  were  laid  out  after  such  a  fashion  that,  in  order  to  reserve  the 
rooms  required  for  the  Emperor  and  his  suite  and  to  avoid  provisional 
constructions  which  would  have  spoiled  the  facades,  two  balls  were  neces- 
sary instead  of  one,  two  balls  exactly  alike  ;  one  in  the  Galerie  de  Diane, 
accessible  by  the  staircase  of  the  Pavilion  de  Flore  ;  the  other  in  the  Salle 
dcs  Marechaux,  by  way  of  the  great  vestibule.  The  guests  invited  to  the 
Pavilion  de  Flore  were  first  to  see  a  quadrille  danced  by  the  Princess 
Caroline  as  leader  of  thirty-two  women  and  as  many  men,  one-fourth 
being   officers ;    they    were  then  to   dance  as    many    '  contredanses '  as  they 
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desired;    and    alUMwmds    ll.cy  wore    to   su,.   in    ll.c  halls  of  the  Pavilion   .Ic 
Flore.     The  -nosls    i.nilcd   to    the    Sail.-  des  Marc^ehaux    were  to   witness  a 
(,nadrille  led    hy    Hu-    Princess    Louis,    and  to    sn,.    in    the    Salle  du    Conseil 
d'Klat;    thev    wonld   have  to   rome   .h.wn   a    staircase,   cross   the  great  vesti- 
l.ule,    and    ascend    I.,  anolh.r    lloor  ;    l.nl   llure  was   nothing  else  to  he  done, 
sh.ut  of  giving  n|.  the     'Grands   Apparlcnents.'    which   were,   as  we    know, 
all    in   line.      The  salons  preceding   the  Salle   dn    Tnuu-    had   lo  he  kept    for 
,1.0    Cuurt  and     the    Emperor's   corlc^ge,   also  the    Salle    d..    Trone    itself;    it 
was   there    that    specially  distingnished   gnests   were    to    assemhic,    awaiting 
Their  Majesties,  who   could  thus,   without    heing  incommoded    hy  the  crowd, 
honour  the   two  halls   hy   their  presence.     When   the   Emperor  and    Empress 
should    hav.>    left    the    Tuileries    for    Saint-Cloud,    all    were   at   liherly    to  go 
rn.m   one   hall    to   the  other;  it  was   announced   that    "at  eleven   o'clock  and 
not  before,    the  ushers  will  leave   all  the    doors  open." 

The  same  dress   for  both  balls  :  ladies  to  wear  trained  'sheath'    gowns  of 
Lyons   stuff-only    those    who    proposed    to   dance    might    appear     in    short 
gowns;    men    in      'dress'       coats,    or    coats    embroidered    at    Lyons,    or    of 
cloth  and  spring  stuffs  not  embroidered.     The  orchestra  was  similarly  com- 
posed   for    both    the    balls  ;     Julien,     the   mulatto,     the     fashionable    violin- 
player,   had   charge  of   it,   and    was   paid  2,862    francs  for   his    trouble.     He 
played  contredanses  only-there    was  no    waltzing  in    the    presence    of  the 
Emperor-but  he    played    like   a   master.        For   each      'francaise'   .he  had 
six   or   ei-ht  different    '  motifs'    executed,   varying    the    cadence    each  lime; 
he  began  pianissimo,  and  continued  crescendo  with   consummate  skill.     One 
of  his   musicians   announced  each  figure  to  be   danced.     Julien  had  secured 
Josephine's   patronage  long   before;    she  would  have  no  other    leader  of  the 
band  at   her  small   balls,    but    then   he    was  paid    only   four  louis  (90  francs) 
and,  on  grand  days,  ten  (240  francs). 

A  similar  supper  for  the  two  balls;  and  the  Emperor  treated  his  guests 
well.  There  were  four  kinds  of  soup,  at  a  cost  of  six  hundred  francs, 
one  hundred  large  dishes,  at  a  louis  each ;  namely,  sixteen  hams,  sixteen 
daubes,    sixteen  pates,    sixteen  loins  of    veal,  nine   dishes  of  Savoy  biscuits, 
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as  many  of  brioches,  habas  and  Compiegne  cakes  ;  sixty  entrees  served 
on  twelve  dishes,  at  twelve  francs  each  ;  these  were  capons  in  lice.  fri- 
cassee of  chicken  in  jelly,  chicken  mayonnaise,  salmi  of  young  partridge, 
both  hot  and  cokl,  and  salads  of  ihe  same  ;  llfty  dishes  of  roast  meats 
at  twelve  francs  (hfteen  of  each  sort),  pullets,  turkey-poults  and  campines 
(small  pullets).  There  were  also  two  hundred  entremets  at  six  francs,  one 
hundred  of  mixed  |)astry.  and  (by  twenty-hves)  blanc-mangers,  lemon  jelly, 
orange   jelly,    and    creams. 

The  offices  supplied  seventv-two  plates  of  bonbons  at  five  francs,  as 
many  of  preserves  at  four  francs,  one  lunulred  plates  of  light  cakes  at 
lour  iraius,  one  hundr-ed  |)lates  of  oranges,  and  one  hundred  plates  of 
pears  and  apples  at  live  francs.  Three  thousand  ices  were  served,  and 
orangeade,  lemonade,  orgeat  and  punch,  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  francs. 
It  was  reckoned  that  the  wine  required  woidd  be  one  thousand  bottles 
oi  Beaune  al  two  francs,  one  hundred  liottles  of  Bordeaux,  as  many  of 
Champagne  and  dessert  wine,  and  twenty  bottles  of  rum.  The  cost  of 
the  whole  was  14,(588  francs.  In  this  menu  there  was  nothing  very 
choice,  neither  lish  nor  hot  entremets,  nor  any  ol  those  rare  delicacies 
which  were  served  at  the  Elysee  in  the  time  of  Caroline  Murat.  But 
there  is  a  difference  between  twelve  hundred  guests  and  three  thousand  : 
now,  including  Court  |)eople  of  all  ranks,  the  number  entertained  by  the 
Emperor    was    quite    three    thousand. 

The  quadrilles  were  very  successful  ;  in  the  Piincess  Caroline's  the 
dancers  of  both  sexes,  in  Spanish  costumes,  formed  groups  which  were 
distinguished  by  different  coloured  scarfs.  The  dresses  were  white  : 
sapphires  and  turquoises  were  worn  witli  those  adorned  with  blue  satin, 
rubies  with  red,  emeralds  willi  green,  diamonds  with  white.  The  men  wore 
white  velvet  coats,  each  with  a  scarf  to  match  the  colour  of  the  trimming 
of  his  partner's  dress,  and  velvet  toepies  with  white  feathers.  Princess  Louis 
arranged  her  quadrille  diffei'ently  ;  satin  and  coloured  stones  were  replaced 
by  flowers,  and  every  woman  wore  diamond  wheat-ears  in  her  head-dress. 
The  costumes  of  the   men,    furnished    by  Sandoz   the    tailor,  cost  518  francs 
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each  ;  ;.  largo  smi.  lor  llir  ..Hi.  ,-,-  s,I,mI...I  L.r  ll.r  .la.u'c  :  ;.n.l.  I.y  sonu- 
misuml.Mslaiulin-,  llu-y  iKMn.ulv  os,a|..Ml  liavm-  l.,  iiiul  ll.c  n.oi.ey  ...il  ol 
their  pay.  They  sent  on  lli.'  ImII  uln.l.  was  presented  to  them  to 
their  ehiei;  Bessii>res  ;  he  sent  .1  l.a.L  I.,  th.'  (iian.l  Marshal  who  trans- 
lerr.-.l  il  lo  llie  Gran.l  Chamherhiin  ;  an.l  it  xva.  n..l  pai.l  i.nl.l  lh<-  i-Mh 
ol'   May.     ISOS,    on    an    orcK-r    procceihn-    .lircclly    rr..ni    lli.'    Kmperor. 

The    entire    lele  .K.upieil    exarlly    sixty    luiiiut.^s  ..I    Th.ir  Majesties'  time. 
By    nine    oeh.ck    all    the    yiiests   hail    arrived,    and    Nv.-rc    divid.'d    into    three 
groups-Salle    des    Mnre.haux,     Galerie     d.-     Diane.     Salle     di.      Imne    and 
Grands    Appartemenls.     The    Emperor,    who    ha.l     .-...ne     with    ll..'    F.mpress 
Iron,    lus    .^pparlement    d'honneur    int..    the   Crands  Apparl.ments.    remained 
there    lor  a    short    time   and    received    the   Court   people.      .\L   hall    past    nine, 
accompanied    l.y   tl..^  I'mpress,   and   followed  hy   all   the   company   assemhied, 
forming   his   cortege,    he    proceeded,    by    way    ..I     the   Salle    du   Trone    and 
Grand  Cabinet,  to  the  Galerie   de  Diane.      He   made   the   tour  of  the  gallery, 
speaking,    it   is    said,    to    all    the    women    and    most     of   tlu-    men  ;    he    then 
took  his  seat  on    the  throne   that  had  been   prepared   for   him  ;    the  Empress 
was    by   his    side    and    the    Court    behind    him,    and   the   Princess    Caroline's 
quadrille  was   danced.     This   over,    he   re-entered    the   Grands   .Vppartements, 
passed    through     them     to    the     Salle    des    Gardes,     entere<l     the    Salle     des 
Marechaux.    made    the    tour    of  it,   sealed   himself,  looked   on    while  Princess 
Louis'    quadrille    was    danced,     and    at    half-past     ten    got    into  his  carriage 
and    started    for   Saint-Cloud. 

This  progress  through  the  ballrooms  before  the  dancing  began,  was  a 
triumph  for  .losephine  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  as  at  the  Tuileries.  Even 
if  she  did  not  speak  to  the  people  whom  she  knew  best,  she  would 
give  them  a  smile,  a  nod  of  the  head,  or  it  might  be  only  a  look 
which  won  the  heart  ;  to  each  of  the  women,  although  unknown  to 
her,  she  would  say  something  complimentary  which  touched  her  nearly, 
fitting  in  with  her  special  vanity  ;  she  would  let  fall  a  few  words  in 
passing,  and  thenceforth  the  husband  and  wife  would  pride  themselves  on 
those    words.      She    was   gifted    with    that    marvellous    memory    lor   icuuuine 
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faces  which  Napoleon  applied  to  his  soldiers  ;  she  put  the  right  name  to 
every  figure  that  had  once  passed  before  her  ;  every  question  she  asked 
proved,  not  only  a  gracious  intention,  but  a  real  remembrance,  and  bore 
an  appearance  of  interest  which  flattered  the  vanity  and  even  touched 
the  feelings  of  the  persons  addressed.  She  knew  the  number  of  children, 
their  names  and  ages  if  need  were,  the  marriages,  the  deaths,  the 
advancements  of  the  family;  she  remembered  all  this  in  time,  at  the  very 
moment  it  was  wanted  ;  and  it  was  all  said,  not  like  a  lesson  learned, 
but  as  the  utterance  of  a  kindly  heart.  She  possessed  in  the  superlative 
degree  that  quality,  or  defect,  of  well-bred  women  which  enables  them, 
when  in  company,  to  appear  to  entertain  a  genuine  affection  for  the  person 
who  interests  them  least,  and  is  merely  a  polite  habit.  But  such  politeness 
pleases,  although  it  is  known  to  be  empty— just  as  actors  allow  themselves 
to  be   deceived   by   the  applause   they   have    purchased. 

She  excelled  in  the  art  of  gliding  over  the  great  space  of  waxed 
floor  alontr  the  front  of  the  extended  line  of  women.  Their  slow  and 
graceful  '  reverences  '  as  she  passed  made  a  gentle  rustling  of  satin  and 
velvet,  and  a  shimmer  of  precious  stones  ;  and  she  acknowledged  them 
by  a  smile,  a  bend  of  the  head,  a  salute  of  the  eyes,  or  the  bust, 
according  to  the  moment  or  the  person,  pausing  for  an  instant,  going 
on,  pausing  again,  without  fuss,  untiringly,  with  an  air  of  unflagging 
interest  and  continuous  attention,  never  letting  a  sign  appear  of  the 
weariness  that  she  must  have  felt,  the  weariness  of  her  questions,  of  her 
answers,    of   all    that  nothingness,    so    dull,    so   vulgar, — like    life. 

As  she  moved  on  that  vast  stage  and  under  those  thousands  of  eyes, 
Josephine  felt  none  of  the  embarrassment  that  made  Napoleon  awkward 
of  attitude  and  gesture  as  it  makes  most  sovereigns.  In  speaking,  she 
had  none  of  the  shyness  which  in  him  took  the  form  of  rudeness  ; 
every  sentence  that  she  uttered  was  amiable  and  saved  from  banality  by 
the  social  knowledge  and  personal  remembrance  which  gave  it  point, 
while  he  would  put  abrupt  questions,  such  as  :  "  What  is  your  name  ? 
What   is   your   husband  ?     How    many    children  ?  "     He  could    not   vary   his 
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llu'iiu's,  or  rt"i;ill  lan-s  ;  lie  ditl  iiol  wiiil  fur  niiswcrs,  ;mil  w.is  jipl  In 
talk  lilv(.'  a  siil)-li(Milt'naiil  al  linifs,  Ijccaiisc  li<'  llioiigliL  lo  iiiakr  liiiiiseH 
aj^recaliK'  \>\  llial  hkmiis,  aiul  hecause,  willi  all  his  genius,  lie  did  not 
iinder.slaiul  thai  jesliiii^  lias  its  liiiiils;  nor  iiulct'd  was  he  eapable  ol 
uiuierstandinj;    or   ieioy;ni/.iiin-    hiiiiiour    at    all. 

'I'hereiorc  it  was  that  a  hall,  h<)\\i'\ei"  short  llic  tmic  he  had  to  he 
prcNeiit  at  it,  must  in-eessaiily  ha\i'  heeii  inloleiahle  to  him  ;  ht^  endured 
tiiat  misery  at  the  Hotel  ile  \  ilh-,  on  the  rare  oecasioiis  when  he  visited 
it, — twice  in  live  years — heeause  he  thouj^dit  to  captivate  the  afrections 
of  Paris  hy  doing  so,  hut  in  his  palaee  he  avoided  the  infliction  entirely. 
No  douhl  the  unsuitahility  ol  the  Tiiileries  had  something  to  do  with  this  ; 
l)ut  eli(|uelte,  which  became  stricter  every  day,  had  more.  He  considered 
it  as  a  departure  from  the  customs  ol  the  kings  his  predecessors,  to  allow 
persons  who  had  not  been  presented  to  pass  through  his  apartments,  lo 
break  through  the  barriers  of  the  Ceremonial  for  them,  and,  even  after 
he   had   left    the   Salle   du    Trone,    to    allow   mere    City    ladies    to  enter    it. 

Logically,  he  Avas  right  ;  he  could  not  admit  two  disciplines.  After 
he  had  decreed  that  only  certain  dignities,  functions,  and  grades  were  to 
give  access  to  certain  Salles,  after  he  had  formally  made  this  a  privilege 
and  a  high  honour,  he  could  not  open  every  door  on  certain  days, 
reverse  all  the  orders,  and  tolerate  the  invasion  of  his  palace  by  the  shop- 
keepers of  the  Rue  Saint-Denis,  to  please  the  people  of  Paris.  From  the 
moment  that  the  City  was  invited,  everybody  had  to  be  included;  and  the 
most  influential  persons  there  might  not  be  the  best  bred,  have  the  most 
elegant  manners,  and  be  fitted  to  adorn  a  ballroom.  lie  had  been  annoyeil 
by  certain  words,  phrases,  and  altitudes  ;  he  gave  his  consent  to  the 
ball  in  180(5  with  great  reluctance  ;  he  refused  it  thenceforth.  And  in 
this  did  he  not  do  well  ?  The  bourgeoisie  has  such  strange  ways  ot 
exhibiting  its  gratitude  to  the  sovereigns  who  oftenest  give  it  the  chance 
of   dancing,   that   it    is    preferable    to   economize    the    violins. 

Thus    then   did    Napoleon,    as  time   went  on,   limit   himself   solely  to  the 
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society  wliicli  he  oitlaiiied  for  liiniselt"  and  for  the  Empress,  that  is  to 
say  to  persons  '  presented,'  and  tiic  ceremony  of  presentation  assumed 
increasing  importance.  Of  course  it  was  not,  as  it  had  been  under  the 
old  Court  regime,  a  (piestion  ol'  (puirterings, — ^tliat  coukl  not  l)e  ;  hut  For 
this  very  reason  it  was  made  a  still  more  strict  question  of  grades  :  to 
give  a  lady  the  right,  to  be  presented,  it  was  necessary  that  her  husband 
should  occupy  a  post  in  the  personal  service  oF  Their  Majesties,  the 
princes,  or  the  princesses,  that  he  should  be  an  ambassador  or  minister 
at  Foreign  courts,  a  general,  a  colonel,  a  president  oF  an  electoral  college, 
or  a  district  college,  a  member  oF  a  department  electoral  college,  preFect, 
mayor  oF  one  oF  the  thirty-six  '  Bonnes  Villes,  '  president  or  imperial 
procurator  oF  the  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Criminal  Justice,  or  president 
oF  a  Consistory.  Other  Frenchwomen  might  ask  to  be  presented,  but 
iF  they  did  not  belong  to  the  old  regime  and  were  not  titled  '  ci- 
devants,  '  their  requests  were  very  seldom  granted.  The  Foreign  ambas- 
sadors or  ministers  were  responsible  For  the  Foreign  ladies,  and  the  custom 
was  established  that  only  those  who  had  been  presented  to  the  sovereign 
in   their  own   country   could    be  ])resented    to    the    Empress. 

The  Grand  Cluimbcrlain  received  the  Emperor's  commands  concerning 
the  presentations  requested,  and  addressed  the  Following  printed  Form  oF 
letter  to  a  Lady  oF  the  Palace,  oF  his  own  selection,  who  was  to  assist 
the    new-comer  at  Court. 

Joe    ytand    (bliainheUan    a    ilionncm    dc 
pzcvcniz  dJhadamc 
que    dllSadanic 

Mia,  jizcdcatcc  a  ^,  &ib,  ['(jinpetcu^  et  cJooi 
^imanche   jitochaiix  ajna  ta 

mcd.ie   au   J^alau 

.Lc  yzand  (bliambcUan    pttc  tVv'adainc 
d  agicez  .um  zopcctLWu.v  hoiiunaqo. 

The  lady,  having  been  apprized,    nuide    her   visit  to  the  Lady-in-Waiting 
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or  to  tlif  I.ailv  ol  ill'-  Palaro  who  was  to  inlroduce  her,  niul  wliosc 
olTuf  it  w;is  to  olitiiiii  iiiriiniialion  i-oiiccriiinj;  licr  laiiiily  aiul  coiincc- 
tioiis,    so    tlial  it"  iiert'ssarv    llir    luiiprcss   nii^'lit   he    iiislnictfd    on  lliosc  points. 

Oil  the  appoiiilfd  Smidav,  allcr  .Mass,  thi-  latly,  we  will  suppose, 
arrives,  alone,  dressed,  acconling  to  the  cticiiicttc,  in  a  gown  of"  some 
rich  Fren<li  slull",  striped,  enihroidcrcd,  or  hrocadcd  with  gold  or  silver, 
with  a  vi'Kct  train  three  ells  long.  Iriiniiicd  with  gold  oi'  silver  laee. 
Her  hair  may  he  dressed  as  she  pleases,  hut  she  must  wear  three  heau- 
tilul  long  white  feathers  which  fall  on  her  nei  k  and  shoulders.  Diamonds 
'  at  diseretion.  ' 

The  lady  waits  in  the  (irst  salon  until  announeed  hy  a  ehamherlain  ; 
she  passes  through  a  second  long  salon  before  she  reaehes  Her  Majesty's 
presence  chamber.  There  the  Em|)ress  stands  in  front  of  the  fireplace  ; 
she  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  women.  At  the  entrance  door,  first 
curtsey,  a  lew  steps  farther  on,  second  curtsey  ;  again  a  few  steps,  third 
curtsey.  Tlie  Empress  bends  her  head  slightly,  approaches  a  little,  puts 
a  few  questions,  and  very  slowly  resumes  her  place.  Then  must  the 
lady  retire,  without  turning  her  back  hut  making  similar  curtseys  at  the 
same  places  :  at  the  first,  she  trembles,  at  the  second  she  entangles 
herself  in  the  folds  of  her  train,  if  she  has  not  learned  the  supreme 
art  of  the  dexterous  kick  that  throws  the  folds  back  into  place,  and  at 
the  third,  she  would  be  very  likely  to  fall  if  the  chamberlain  were  not 
near  to  hold  her  up.  It  is  still  worse  for  the  officers  whose  swords  are 
quite  as  troublesome  as  a  train,  and  who  would  rather  be  under  the 
fire  of  a  battery  than  the  fire  of  those  bright  eyes  ;  for,  although  the 
Itlmpress  has  something  kintl  to  say  to  each,  the  looks  and  the  gibes  of 
the    Ladies  of    the    Palace  contrast  sharply  with  her   kind   worils. 

* 
*       * 

Presentation  at  Court,  although  it  entitled  the  individual  to  be  received 
at  Court,  gave  no  right  to  go  there  :  the  invited  guests  were  all  ladies  who 
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had  been  presented  ;  but  a  special  list  was  made  for  Drawing-rooms,  and 
printed  notes  were  addressed  to  the  lavoured  ones. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  Drawing-rooms  or  '  Cercles  ;  '  those  of  less 
importance  were  held  in  the  Apartment  of  the  Empress,  on  the  ground-floor, 
and  etiquette  was  less  strictly  observed.  The  invitations  were  made  by 
the  Lady-in-^^^^iting,  and  extended  to  less  than  one  hundred  persons,  of 
whom  some  Ibrty  to  forty-five  belonged  to  the  Family,  or  to  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  '  service,  '  and  fifty  '  presented,'  men  and  women.  No 
member  of  [ho  di|)ioinatic  body  ;  from  this  rule  the  Emperor  never  once 
departed.  The  company  was  therefore  always  the  same  ;  dignitaries,  great 
officers.  Court  people,  high  functionaries  and  generals.  Nothing  from  the 
world  outside  ;  no  man  of  fashionable,  intellectual,  artistic,  or  social  import- 
ance, if  he  were  unconsecrated  by  a  uniform  or  by  rank  in  the  hierarchy. 
On  those  days,  the  Empress  placed  herself  at  a  card-table  with  some  great 
dignitary,  the  women  were  seated,  the  men  remained  standing.  The 
Emperor  came  down  from  his  own  Apartment,  spoke  to  the  women,  who 
were  all  known  to  him,  and  after  he  had  put  a  few  sharp  questions  to  each 
went  to  talk  with  some  of  the  men  whom  he  liked — no  not  to  talk,  but 
again  to  ask  questions.  Sometimes,  he  did  not  come  down  at  all,  after 
having  commanded  a  '  cercle,  '  or  he  merely  passed  through  the  salons  and 
went  upstairs  again   to  work. 

In  the  Coronation  year  there  was  some  dancing  to  Julien's  band  :  invi- 
tations were  then  a  little  more  liberal — not  much.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  dignitaries,  these  great  officers  of  the  Empire  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  veiy  young — from  thirty  to  forty — and  married  to  women 
younger  still, — the  age  of  the  old  ones  was  twenty-five. 

In  1806  music  was  more  frequent  than  dancing.  The  regular  days  were 
Wednesday  and  Saturday.  It  began  at  ten  o'clock  ;  very  few  instruments, 
only  just  those  required  for  an  accompaniment  to  the  singing.  Rigel,  who 
had  been  in  the  expedition  to  Egy|)t  played  the  harpsichord  ;  Kreutzer,  a 
protege  of  Napoleon  from  1797,  and  previously  of  Marie-Antoinette,  played 
he  violin;  and  Dalvimare,  who  had  been  formerly  in  the  Ring's   body-guard, 
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ami  IkuI  Uiiowii  llic  iJoaiiliaiiiais  laiiiily  iii  llic  lii;^li  society  lo  wlucli  liis 
talents    Imd    H^ainod    him    admittance    liciori-   llic  Hcvoliilion,  |)lay('d   llic  liarj). 

Tlic  l']m|)i'ior  liatl  not  yet  rcciiiilcd  his  cDiiipan v  •>!  siii<^crs  ;  he  had  only 
one  star,  hut  she  was  ol  the  lirst  may;nitudc,  ami  so  completely  eclipsed 
the  others  that  the  latter  were  dismissed.  In  ISOC)  wi'  do  not  trace 
either  Madame  Strinasacchi,  or  No/ari,  or  .\iiprandi.  or  Martinelli,  or 
Grucciali  :  there  is  just  Crescentini,  and  that  is  enough,  it  was  at  Vienna, 
whore  he  heard  this  singer,  that  Napoleon  had  him  engaged  hy  Il6musat 
at  an  annual  salary  ol  thirty  thousand  francs,  not  counting  gratuities  ranging 
Irom  six  to  ten  tiiousand  francs.  Rut  Crescentini  was  the  most  famous 
artist  in  all  Italy,  the  only  artist  oi  that  sort  "  whose  v(Mce  nearly 
resemliles  a  line  feminine   organ   and   has   a   sweet  and   pleasing  tone." 

In  1806  the  only  musicians  availahle  for  a  concert  programme,  even  in 
private,  were  those  of  the  Chapel,  who  were  indeed  not  to  be  disdained, 
lor  they  were  the  '  first  subjects  '  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Music, — 
Lays,  Roland,  Nourrit,  Charles,  Albert  Ronnet,  and  Madame  Rranchu. 
Martin,  the  most  popular  barytone  at  the  Upera-Comique,  shared  the 
place  of  first  singer  with  Lays,  and  Napoleon  preferred  these  two.  Fiut, 
when  an  artist  in  high  repute  came  to  Paris,  he  had  to  be  heard  iirst 
at  the  Tuileries.  This  was  done  in  the  case  of  Catalani.  After  she  had 
sung,    the    Emperor   approached   her. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,   Madame  ?  "   he    asked   her. 

"  To  London,  Sire." 

"  You  must  remain  in  Paris.  You  shall  be  well  paid,  and  your 
talents  will  be  better  appreciated.  You  shall  have  one  hundred  thousand 
francs   a   year,   and  two  months'  leave.     That    is    settled,    Madame." 

Catalani  did  not  reply,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  she  left  Paris 
secretly  for  Morlaix,  where  she  embarked.  Nevertheless,  she  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  Emperor.  She  received  6,000  francs  in  money 
and  an  annuity  of  1,200  francs  for  two  performances  ;  the  Opera  House  was 
placed  at  her  disposal  for  two  concerts,  the  Emperor  paying  3,600  francs 
for  his   box,   and,  the  price  of  the   balcony  scats  being  30,  and  the  orchestra 
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and  pit  stalls  18,  tiic  receipts  came  to  ^^'.),U00  francs.  In  two  months 
Catalan!  carried  off  one  hiinclrcd  thousand  I'lancs  Irom  Paris,  but  instead  of 
money,  she  desired  to  have  a  jewel  hearing  the  coveted  N  as  a  personal  deco- 
ration from  the  Emperor,  and  this  she  did  not  obtain.  She  consoled  herself, 
however,  by  the  gain  of  240,000  francs  for  one  season  in  London.  In  180G 
other  Italians,  birds  of  passage,  appeared  at  the  private  concerts.  The 
men  were  Tarulli  and  Haiilli;  the  women  were  Mesdames  Canavassi, 
Barilli.  and  Ferlendis,  but,  although  these  singers  were  well  paid,  they 
were  nothing  in  comparison  with  Catalani  ;  2,400  francs  to  Canavassi,  2,200 
to  Barilli,  1,400  to  Ferlendis,  and  for  the  small  fry,  such  as  Mademoiselle 
Salucci,   the   pay  was  so  low  as  one  hundred   francs. 

The  Emperor  had  carried  off  Crescentini  from  Vienna.  After  Jena  he 
brought  back  Brizzi,  a  first  tenor,  Paer,  a  composer,  and  Madame 
Paer,  a  prima  donna.  Paer  was  actually  at  the  lime  Chapel-Master 
to  the  King  of  Saxony  ;  his  wife,  Francoise  Riccardi,  was  first  female  singer 
and  Brizzi  was  first  tenor.  Napoleon  had  heard  them  in  Paer's  Achilles, 
and  had  formed  so  high  an  estimate  of  the  talent  of  all  three  that  he 
commanded  the  Grand  Chamberlain  to  engage  them  at  any  cost.  Paer  was 
appointed  'Compositeur  de  la  Chambre'  with  an  annual  salary  of  28,000  francs 
for  life,  a  gratuity  of  12,000  francs  secured  by  contract,  a  carriage  and  an 
apartment;  for  each  new  work  produced  by  him  at  the  Tuileries  he  received 
a  box  with  the  Imperial  initial,  containing  notes  for  10,000  francs.  In 
certain  years,   his    supplementary   gratuities  amounted   to   50,000    francs. 

Madame   Paer  had  30,000  francs  a  year,   and   Brizzi  28,000. 

Finally,  in  1807,  the  '  Musique  de  la  Chambre'  was  regularly  con- 
stituted by  the  engagement  of  Josephine  Grassini,  at  an  annual  salary  of 
36,000  francs;  she  was  the  singer  whom  Napoleon  had  heard  at  Milan 
in  1797,  whom  he  had  again  seen  there  in  1800,  when  he  induced  her  to 
come  to  Paris,  but  could  not  make  her  stay.  Grassini  received  gratuities 
which  amounted  in  certain  years  to  22,000  francs  exclusive  of  her  salary  : 
she  had  four  months'  leave,  and  the  Opera  House  for  a  concert  or  a  per- 
formance for   her  benefit    every  winter.     With    such    elements  it  may    safely 
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l)i>  asscili'tl  lli.iL  llic  cinicfils  o-ivcii  liv  ilir  i;iii|iicss  Iroiii  IH(J7  Io  IH()*(, 
siirpassiul  ^ill  llial  luul  t\t'i-  Ix-i-ii  iiiia;4iii<',l  Intlicito  in  any  (ioiiil  wlial- 
sorver.  iNi>  s(ivfreiy;ii  had  CNcr  s|ifiil  so  iniirli  mi  Ins  piivale  ortlicslra  as 
Na|>oli'oii;  no  c-on(|iKMiH'  liad  f\cv  >^Vin>\u-A  siicli  singers  togfllicr  I'or  liis 
own  personal  pleasure,  and  indeed,  in  Ins  capacity  ol  iinpicsario,  lie  had 
heen  ohlii^ed  to  do  a  good  ileal  ol  IxUli  tigliling  and  lia\eilnig  in  older  lo 
liiing  his  '  Irotipe  to  perfeelion.  Otherwise,  he  was  not  exacting;  the 
coneerl  never  lasleil  more  than  an  hour  and  il  was  almost  entirely  vocal. 
Innnediately  aller  the  concert  supper  was  served  in  the  great  dining- 
room  on  the  grounil-llonr  :  the  tables  were  set  according  to  the  niiiniicr 
ot  ladies  invited;  at  the  lilmpress's  l;d(le  a  lanteviil  was  placed  lor  the 
l-]niperor — who  never  occupied  it — and  i  iiairs  joi-  the  lailies  so  privileged. 
The  I.Mipress  was  served  hv  two  pages,  the  ladies  hy  the  hiitlers  and  the 
•  valets  lie  chainhre  dappartemeiit.'  When  the  Ein|)eror  was  there,  he  would 
go  from  one  to  another  and  would  say  a  great  many  sharp  things,  trying  to 
seem  at  case  The  men  as  usual,  were  not  given  seats,  and  a  bulFet  was  laid 
for  them.  After  supper  the  company  returned  to  the  salons  ;  the  Rmpress 
again  passed  some  time  in  talking  aiul    did    not  retire   until  one  o'clock  a.m. 

.\t  the  Drawing-rooms  held  in  the  Grands  Appartemcnts  etiquette  was 
carried  lo  its  highest  |)itch  ;  and  even  then  Napoleon  sometimes  considered 
it  not  strict  enough  and  guarded  against  omissions  hy  a  special  order. 
Great  Drawing-rooms  were  frequent  enough;  every  Monday  in  the  winter  in 
1806  ;   afterwards    not  so    often,   but    the   ceremonial    was    unchanged. 

A  chamberlain  had  charge  of  the  issuing  of  invitations  ;  he  kept  a  list 
up  to  date  of  all  the  persons  who  might  be  admitted  to  the  Court  enter- 
tainments, that  is  to  say  a  list  of  persons  who  had  been  prescnled.  That 
list.  iiis[)ected  and  approved  by  the  Rmperor  himself,  was  portioned  out  so 
that  all  those  inscribed  on  it  were  invited  in  succession.  None  were  invited 
to  all  the  receptions,  for  the  whole  season,  except  the  princesses,  the  Em- 
press's ladies,  and  the  wives  of  certain  great  officers  of  the  Crown.  All 
the  others  received   a   note  for  a   day    indicated.       If   His    .Majesty    wore    his 
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'costume' — that  is  to  say  the  'little  dress'  of  the  Coronation — the  invita- 
tions made  mention  of  it  ;  then  the  men  came  in  the  full-dress  of  their 
office  and  the  women  in  full-dress  and  trains.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
from  1806,  the  men  frequently  wore  coats  'a  la  Francaise,'  in  embroidered 
silk  or  velvet  of  light  colour,  with  the  Court  sword  at  the  side  ;  but, 
whatever  their  costume,  each  wore  on  his  coat  the  decoration  of  his  grade 
in  the  Legion — and  that  decoration  had  to  be  of  the  regulation  pattern: 
the  cross  might  not  be  smaller  than  the  regimental  size,  and  the  ribbon 
might   not   be   merely  passed    through  the   button-hole. 

For  the  women,  trains  were  of  obligation  on  great  days  only,  but 
they  wore  the  cherusque  always.  According  to  etiquette,  their  gowns  were 
not  to  have  fringe  or  embroidery  except  at  the  edge,  and  the  embroidery 
— of  any  design  they  pleased — was  not  to  exceed  a  decimeter  in  width  ; 
but,  in  reality,  provided  that  the  dress  was  of  the  prescribed  shape,  all 
kinds  of  embroidery  and  every  colour  passed  unchallenged — except  black. 
No  one  might  appear  before  Their  Majesties  in  mourning  without  a  special 
authorization.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  were  a  Court  mourning,  all 
were  obliged  to  conform  to  the  instructions  of  the  Grand  Master  :  for  a 
queen,  even  a  queen-dowager,  the  mourning  was  for  fifteen  days,  in  black 
silk,  and  eight  days  in  half-mourning  or  white;  diamonds  might  be  worn, 
but  no  coloured  stones. 

The  Chamberlain,  having  received  the  Emperor's  commands  respecting 
the  number  of  persons  to  be  informed — invited  was  proscribed  by  the  Cere- 
monial— caused  letters  to  be  printed  in  a  form  which  varied  only  according 
to  the  object  and  place  of  the  assembly  : 

dm. 

Joe   ytand-iDliainbeiiatif    d'aprc.i   tea    ozdzed  de 

(St.    (ylo.    L  (hmpetem,    a   I'honneuz  dc  voud  pzeveniz 
qu  a   1/    auza   cezclc    a    la    (Sonz,    au    palaui    dc 
le  a 

The  paper  and  print  were  common,  there  was  nothing  elegant  or  pretty 
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about  llu'si'  K'tU'is.  A  1i;iikI  w  I  illcii  note  was  adtlicsscd  lo  cucli  ol  llit- 
princes  and  princesses  and  sent  by  one  ol  llic  Emperor's  valets  de 
chambre. 

On  the  evening  of  tlic  rccej)lioM,  at  hall  past  seven  j)recisely,  the  cham- 
berlains on  duty  and  two  Ladies  of  the  Palace  proceed  to  the  Grand  A|)[)ar- 
tenient  to  ascertain  that  all  is  in  order,  receive  the  company,  and  do 
the  honours.  (Jn  the  stroke  of  eight  o'clock  the  princes  and  the  j)rin- 
cesses,  the  great  officers  and  the  officers  and  ladies  of  Their  Majesties' 
Households  arrive.  The  princes,  and  the  princesses,  each  with  her  lady-in- 
waiting  and  her  lady  'on  duty,'  and  also  the  great  officers  and  tiicir  wives, 
proceed  at   once  to  the   Salle  du  Trone.     The  rest   assemble    in   the   salons. 

At  half-past  eight  come  the  ministers,  who,  with  their  wives,  have  the 
entree  to  the  Salle  du  Trone,  also  persons  belonging  to  the  households  of 
the  princes  and  princesses  and  'others  composing  the  Court'  who  have 
the  entree  ot  the  salons  only. 

At  nine  o'clock — these  hours  are  of  obligation  and  are  marked  on  the 
notes — the  'informed'  (avertis)  arrive.  From  six  to  seven  hundred  persons 
are  assembled  in  the  first  and  second  ante-chamber  of  the  Grands  Appar- 
tements.  The  women  are  entitled  to  be  seated,  they  may  even  talk  among 
themselves.  Card-tables  are  set  out,  each  with  its  six  packs  of  cards  and 
silver  counters  engraved  with  the  likeness  of  the  Emperor — it  was  not  until 
1812  that  Denon  had  special  counters  struck  for  the  use  of  the  residences, 
with  the  exergue  Hear  et  Malheur — but  there   is  no   play. 

About  nine  o'clock,  the  Empress,  accompanied  by  her  Lady-in-waiting 
and  by  her  ladies  '  on  duty,'  enters  the  Salle  du  Trone,  where,  out  of 
respect  for  the  jilace,  there  are  no  card- tables.  She  makes  the  tour  of  the 
circle,  receives  the  homage  of  all  and  distributes  kindly  words  ;  then  the 
Chamberlains  come  to  take  her  commands  and  introduce  persons  who  are 
in  the  first  salons  to  pay  their  respects. 

After  a  short  time  the  Empress  passes  with  the  princesses  into  the 
Emperor's  salon,  which  is  entered  from  the  Salle  du  Trone  and  precedes 
the  Galerie  de  Diane.       Card-tables  are  set  there   for   her,    the    princesses, 
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niul  llic  Ladv-in-wailing.  The  Cluunbcrlain  of  tlie  da}'  lias  given  notice  to 
the  persons  'to  whom  the  Empress  does  the  lionour  ol  phiying  cards  with 
llieni;"  he  has  even  inlormed  tliose  who  are  to  be  seated  at  the  other 
tables.  All  the  'avertis'  may  move  about  freely,  even  in  this  salon,  but  no 
more  o(  the  com|)any  are    presented. 

In  the  first  and  second  ante-chambers  the  Chandjerlains  and  the  Ladies 
of  the  Palace  form  their  card-parties,  but  the  play  is  merely  a  form;  there 
are   no  stakes;    it    lasts  hardly  half   an  hour. 

A  little  before  ten  o'clock  the  Emperor  leaves  his  apartments  and  ])asses 
through  the  salons.  The  players  do  not  rise,  nor  do  they  suspend  their 
game  unless  the  Emperor  comes  towards  them  :  in  that  case  the  cards  are 
laid  down  and  all  stand  while  His  Majesty  is  speaking  to  them  ;  but  as  the 
men  who  are  not  playing  are  standing  all  through  the  evening,  they  are 
spared    that    trouble. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  Chamberlains  begin  to  usher  the  guests  in  due 
order  into  the  concert  room,  which  is  the  Salle  des  Marechaux.  One 
alter  another  they  empty  the  salons,  the  first  ante-chamber,  the  second, 
the  Salle  du  Trone,  and  the  Emperor's  Salon.  They  place  the  women 
on  the  two  sides  of  an  oblong  quadrilateral  ;  the  third  side  will  presently 
be  occupied  by  the  Emperor  and  his  Court,  and  the  fourth  by  the  or- 
chestra. The  women  are  seated  on  two  rows  of  tabourets,  the  first  of  the 
first  row  being  reserved  for  the  ladies  in  attendance  on  the  Empress  and 
the  princesses;  these  have  precedence  over  all  the  other  ladies;  the  latter 
are  placed  according  to  the  rank  of  their  husbands.  The  men  stand  at  the 
back  of  the  tabourets. 

Between  a  quarter  and  half  past  ten,  when  all  are  in  their  places,  the 
Emperor  enters,  followed  by  the  Empress,  the  princes  and  princesses,  the 
foreign  princes  and  the  great  dignitaries ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  the  dis- 
putes about  rank  that  might  arise  among  the  foreign  princes,  the  latter 
are  seated  on  the  left,  next  to  the  princesses,  His  Majesty's  sisters,  who 
come  after   his  sisters-in-law. 

The  great   officers   and   the  officers    on  duty  stand   behind    the   Emperor. 
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Ouvcrluro   iles   Deux  Jumeaii.r.  de  Ciuilloliiii. 

Ail-  lie  Romi'o  el  Julletlc.  ile  Ziiigarelli. 

par  Madame  Duret. 

Air  des  Horaces  de  Cimarosa, 

par   M.  Crescenlini. 
Air  detache  de  Crescenlini. 

par  Madame  Barilli. 

Duc-l  de  Cteopdlre  de  Nasolini, 

par  Madame  Barilli  et  M.  Crescenlini. 

Air  detache  avec  choeurs  de  Jadin, 

par  M.  Lays. 
DuodclleCantatricc  villane.      de  Fioravanti, 

par  Madame  et  M.  Barilli. 

Grand  finale  du  Roi  Theodore  a  Veiiise,    de  Pa"i.>;iello. 

The  concert  being  ended,  the  male  and  female  dancers  of  highest  re- 
pute at  the  Opera  advance  into  the  great  square  space  which  lias  remained 
empty.  The  Emperor  has  his  own  corps  de  ballet,  paid  yearly  ;  Gardcl  is 
ballet  master  at  a  salary  of  6,000francs;  Despreaux  as  teacher  of  dancing  and 
composer  of  the  entertainments,  receives  3,000  francs  ;  ihcn  come  Vestris, 
Duport  and  Saint-Amand,  Madame  Gardel,  Bigottini  and  Louise  Courtois, 
with   (ixed   salaries,   but  other  dancers   are   requisitioned   at  neeil. 

The  first  time  that  their  ability  was  tested  was  on  the  I'llh  Frimaire, 
Year  Xlll.,  the  evening  of  the  Distribution  of  the  Eagles,  when,  after  the 
Pope  who  was  present  at  the  concert  had  been  re-conducted  by  the 
Emperor  so  far  as  the  Galcrie  de  Diane,  a  ballet  was  danced  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  greatly  amused  cardinals,  and  Gardel,  Vestris  and  Duport 
distinguished  themselves  so  much  that  the  Emperor  sent  a  present  ol 
3,000  francs  to  each  of  them.  The  entertainment  having  pleased  the  spec- 
tators, five  ballets  were  given  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  I80G,  at  a 
cost  of    15,234   francs— not  to   speak  of  less    important   occasional    perform- 


ances. 


Although  it  has    been    said    that  "this  part   of  the  fetes  amused    every- 
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body  and  even  the  Eni|)eror,"  llic  more  fastidious  were  of  opinion  that 
"  tlie  ballets  beiny:  seen  so  close  destroyed  the  illusion  that  is  lent  to 
them  by  the  stage  with  the  aid  of  its  distance  and  lighting-up."  On 
several  occasions  disappointment  was  felt,  and  besides,  the  ill-prepared 
floor  was  better  calculated  for  falling  than  for  dancing;  it  forbade  the 
special  feats  in  which  Gardel  and  Vestris  excelled,  and  admitted  only  of 
attitudes  and  grouping.  However,  the  thing  was  new,  and  satisfactory 
enough  when  the  entertainments  were  expressly  arranged  for  representation 
in   the    Salle  des   Marechaux. 

During  the  concert  the  Empress  will  have  decided  upon  her  supper-party, 
and  sent  her  Chamberlain  to  inform  the  |)ersons  whom  she  has  selected. 
The  princesses  will  have   done  the  same. 

The  ballet  is  over  in  half  an  hour,  and  the  Emperor  and  Empress,  fol- 
lowed by  the  princes  and  princesses,  the  Ladies  of  the  Palace,  and  then 
by  all  the  other  persons,  return  through  the  long  suite  of  salons  to  the 
Galerie  de  Diane.  Round  tables,  glittering  with  silver  and  crystal,  are  set 
out  there  ;  the  Empress's  table  is  a  little  larger  than  the  rest  ;  on  it  from 
ten  to  twelve  covers  are  laid  ;  then,  the  respective  tables  of  each  of  the 
princesses,  the  Lady-in-waiting,  the  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  other  tables,  each  presided  over  by  a  Lady  of  the  Palace 
with  from  eight  to  ten  covers.  Only  the  women  are  seated ;  a  buffet  at 
the  far  end  of  the  Gallery  is  provided  for  the  men,  who  make  a  circle 
around  the  Emperor.  His  Majesty  walks  about,  saying  a  word  to  one  or 
another.  Occasionally  he  goes  up  to  some  lady  and  talks  to  her,  but  this 
occurs    rarely,    and    then    it  gives    rise   to    gossip. 

Supper  is  served  as  a  collation  ,  hot  and  cold  dishes  together  :  two 
pages  stand  behind  the  Empress's  fauteuil,  two  behind  the  Emperor's,  which 
is  empty.  The  Empress's  butler  carves  at  her  table,  and  she  is  served  by 
the  pages;  the  other  tables  are  served  by  the  butlers,  the  'valets  de 
chambre  d'appartement,'  the  running  footmen,  and,  if  there  is  a  very  large 
company,  the  livery  servants.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Empress 
rises,  goes    with    the   Emperor  to    the   Salle    du   Trone;    the  guests    follow; 
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iiDiic    iu;iv    retire    iiiilil    tlie    lliiiiieror    lias    ilisiiiissed    llie    'ecrele:'     il   is  llieii 
li;iir-|);ist    twelve    oi-     one    o'cloek    in    llie    morning. 

Such  was  llie  ..rdcrniL,^  of  llie  ;,'re;it.  iV-les,  liie  eomijlele  leles,  iIkisc  wliieli 
ineliuloci  play,  cuneerl,  ballet  ami  sii|i|.er,  l)ul  all  these  were  not  given  on 
the  same  occasion  in  general,  aiul  ihe  eerele'  with  eard-playing  was  llie 
most  orilinary    form    of   ihe    imperial    receptions 

m 
*      « 

It  was  not  until  I.SOS  thai  the  Tiiileries  possessed  a  ihealri-  in  which 
Italian  Opera  both  buria'  and  seria,'  comic  opera,  tragedy,  and  comedy 
might  be  given,  according  lo  the  seasons.  Josephine  enjoyed  it  (or  barely 
two  winters,  anil  how  short  those  w^ere  cut!  Nevertheless,  Irom  that 
time,  the  Tuileries  theatre  became  the  chief  of  the  pleasures  to  be  had 
there,  and  indeed  the  basis  oC  all  the  public  rejoicings;  and  it  was  Jose- 
phine  who    presided   at    its   inauguration    and   its   first    triumphs. 

From  ihe  beginning  of  I80G,  the  Emperor,  who  had  returned  from  his 
campaign  in  Germany,  in  no  humnur  to  lag  behind  thi^se  petty  princes, 
each  of  whom  had  given  him  an  oj)era  in  the  theatre  of  his  palace — at 
Carlsruhe  as  well  as  at  Stuttgart  and  al  .Munich — was  resolved  to  have  a 
theatre  built  at  the  Tuileries.  This  was  undoubtedly  his  chief  motive  ; 
but  there  were  others  :  in  the  first  place  he  held  the  enterlainnxents  at 
his  Court  somewhat  unworthy  of  his  renown;  the  play'  he  considered 
'of  etiquette',  and  although  he  might  add  it  lo  the  '  cercle '  al  Malmaison 
and  at  Sainl-Cloud,  he  could  not  do  so  in  Paris.  lie,  personally,  liked  the 
theatre,  the  lyric  especially,  but  also  the  tragic  stage.  Now.  in  order  to 
have  this  recreation  he  was  obliged  lo  confront  the  paying  |)ul)lic  each 
lime,  for  il  was  the  established  custom  for  the  audience  to  applaud  on 
the  sovereign's  appearance  in  his  box  and  for  him  to  bow.  Napoleon  did 
not  care  to  test  his  popularity  by  the  fervour  of  frequent  hand-clapping  : 
he  considered  such  a  farce,  especially  if  repealed  several  times  a  week, 
uinvorlhy    of  his    rank,    ami    likely    lo    do    harm   both    within   and    without  :  il 
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ought  to  be  made  an  event  in  the  life  of  Paris.  Since  lie  liked  tragedy, 
and  that  he  could  not  see  it  at  the  |)lace  were  it  was  played,  he  would 
have  it  at  home.  For  all  these  reasons  and  others,  he  resolved  to  have  a 
theatre  in  the  right  wing  of  the  Palace  of  the  Tnileries,  on  the  site  of 
the  former  Salle  de  la  Convention,  which  had  been  set  up  in  the  place 
previously  occu|)ied  by  the  Salle  des  Machines  where  Louis  XIV.  had 
danced  his  ballets.  He  opened  a  first  credit  of  250,000  francs  ;  but  the 
works  were  more  important  and  took  more  time  than  was  expected.  Fon- 
taine's ambition  was  so  to  dispose  the  machinery  as  to  be  able  to  set  a 
complete  scenic  decoration  repeating  that  of  the  'house,'  upon  the  stage,  in 
order  to  provide  for  balls  and  fetes  by  this  means  throughout  the  whole 
extent.  The  operation  prolonged  the  works  ;  in  1807  a  fresh  credit  of 
150,000  francs  was  called  for,  but  nothing  was  ready  for  the  fetes  of  the 
return  from  Tilsit,   and  it  was  not  until  November  that  all  was  complete. 

These  delays  did  not  greatly  trouble  Josephine ;  perhaps  she  had  sug- 
gested them,  for  'the  play'  outside  of  the  palace  was  her  sole  recreation. 
Under  the  Consulate,  before  the  Treaty  of  Luneville,  she  had  gone  to  a 
theatre  almost  every  evening;  at  the  outset  of  the  Empire,  she  still  went 
very  often.  To  be  sure,  it  was  to  a  big  box  with  a  cortege  and  a  picket 
of  soldiers  around  her  carriage,  and  only  to  the  imperial  theatres  :  to  be 
sure,  also,  if  the  Emperor  accompanied  her,  she  never  saw  the  end  of  the 
pieces  because  Napoleon  insisted  on  getting  home  by  ten  o'clock  ;  but,  even 
this    gave    her   a    breath   of  the    outer  air;   she  had  the   recreation  of  seeing 
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new  faces  and  dresses  ;  she  made  one  of  the  crowd,  from  however  great  a 
height  above  them.  No  doubt  she  would  have  preferred  plays  more  lively 
and  less  pompous.  If  she  enjoyed  herself  at  her  theatre,  Le  Theatre  de 
rim|)eratrice,  where  Picard  made  her  laugh,  she  would  have  been  still 
more  amused  at  the  Vaudeville  and  the  Theatre  Montansier  ;  she  would 
have  delighted  in  frequenting  the  Porte-Saint-Martin,  the  Ambigu,  the 
Gaite,  the  Jeunes  Artistes,  the  Jeunes  Eleves,  and  would  not  have  des- 
pised even  the  unpretending  Theatre  and  the  Jeunes  Gomediens.  Thus 
she    might    have    got    some   relief    from    the    rather   oppressive   pomp    under 
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wliirli  she  sdiuctiiiifs  sank.  In  (N-laull  ol  siicli  plciisuics,  ofsucli  escapades 
— we  sliiMilil  not  linil  niorc  lli.in  one  or  two  exaiM[il('s  ol"  IJiein  piohahly — 
not  liavin;^-  '  llic  |>lav,  slie  coiitcnlid  liciscll  willi  ihc  llicalre.  .I<is<'-|)liine, 
in  coninKtii  with  many  ^ii'al  iaiiics.  Iiad  a  laslc  \\lii(li  is  incxplicaMc  in 
llu'ii'  case.  I)nt  is  less  so  in  hers  il  we  consider  I  lie  lilc  siie  led  :  slie  was 
familiar  with  tlieali'ical  gossip  uiul  scandal,  and  nieddKni,  more  than  hecame 
lier,  in  the  rivaliies  ot  (he  piincesscs  oi  ihc  Comcdie-Francaise.  Durin;,'  the 
Consulate.  .Mademoiselle  Hanconrt  was  on  sneh  a  fooling  of  intimacy  thai  siie 
wrote  to  her.  Awd  as  the  actress  was  very  learned  in  rare  flowers,  this 
formed  a  homl  hetwcen  her  and  ihe  Rm|M-ess,  who,  in  IHO'.),  presented  her 
with  the  works  of  Ucdoule,  and  afterwards  received  her  at  Navarre,  took 
her  roinid  the  conservatories,  and  kept  her  to  luncheon.  She  presented 
.Mademoiselle  Georges  willi  her  first  tragedy  costumes;  and  took  such  a 
iancv  to  .Mademoiselle  Gonial  that  she  invited  her  to  Malmaison,  and  oidy 
the  tact  of  the  actress  saved  the  Empress  from  the  embarrassing  position 
in  which  she  had  placed  herself.  She  granted  audiences  to  Mademoiselle 
Duchesnois,  to  Mademoiselle  N'olnais,  to  Mademoiselle  Bourgoin,  promised 
a  leave  of  absence  to  the  one,  an  entire  share  (in  the  Societe)  to  the  others, 
defended  hers(>!f  hut  ill  against  familiarities  which  have  been  exaggerated, 
made  herself  the  laughing-stock  of  the  Gomedie,  the  hope  of  factious 
actresses,  the  terror  of  the  administration,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
M.  de  Remusat. 

Well,  at  least  all  this  diverted  and  amused  her.  It  was  her  only  remain- 
ing means  of  keeping  low  company  and  seeing  '  irregulars  '  whose  jargon, 
she  thought,  would  amuse  her  ;  for  we  are  always  inclined  to  imagine  that 
actresses  possess  the    intelligence  which    the    authors   lend    to    them. 

Xow  her  last  diversion  would  be  nearly  at  an  end,  the  pleasure  of 
going  out  and  showing  herself  at  the  play  would  be  still  less  attainable 
from  the  moment  that  the  Tuileries  theatre  should  be  finished. 

The  theatre  that  was  to  be  finished  at  the  end  of  November  1807  was 
handsome.  It  was  very  long  in  proportion  to  its  width,  and  the  whole  of 
its    pit-tier  was  adorned  with  Ionic  pillars  of  variegated  marble,  their  shafts 
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and  capitals  being  richly  o-ildcd.  Al  the  hacic  was  a  circular  .space  con- 
taining the  diplomatic  box,  flanked  by  the  boxes  of  the  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, and  attached  to  the  amphitheatre,  where  the  Court  personages  of 
highest  rank  would  have  llieir  places.  On  the  front  of  the  stage  in  two 
projections  formed  by  four  columns  whose  entablature  supported  the 
spring  of  the  arch  of  the  proscenium,  were  the  Emperor's  box  and  the 
Empress's;  a  gilded  fauteuil,  gold-striped  'a  la  Bourgogne,'  Avas  placed 
in  the  front  of  each ;  on  the  wall  was  a  large  mirror  draped  in  crimson 
silk  which  reflected  the  whole  house.  This  was  for  ordinary  days  ;  on 
great  occasions  the  Emperor  occupied  the  diplomatic  box.  On  the  two 
long  sides  of  the  parallelogram  ran  a  sort  of  balcony  where  the  spectators 
were  thrown  into  relief  by  a  high  background  of  sea-green  hangings  sown 
with  golden  bees  ;  above  this,  almost  on  the  level  of  the  colonnade,  was 
a  row  of  insignificant  boxes,  others,  which  were  railed,  were  situated  on 
the  ground-floor  on  both  sides  of  the  pit,  others  again  above  the  diplomatic 
box,  quite  high  up  in  ihe  massive  rib  supporting  the  cupola;  but  nothing 
of  this  was  visible  :  the  eye  was  struck  only  by  the  pit,  the  amphitheatre, 
the  two  balconies,  and  the  proscenium, — those  parts  of  the  theatre  which 
were  to  be  occupied  by  the  Court. 

Not  too  much  gilding,  no  ponderous  sculpture  ;  the  pervading  tone 
was  given  by  the  violet  markings  of  the  marble,  relieved  by  gold  ; 
the  arm-rests  and  ledges  were  in  crimson  silk.  The  cupola,  a  spherical 
vault  decorated  with  eagles  and  gilded  arabesques  in  relief  on  a  sea-green 
ground,  rested  upon  four  massive  ribs,  very  thick  and  similarly  ornamented; 
busts  of  Gorneille  and  Moliere  were  placed  at  the  angles.  A  lustre  ol 
gilded  bronze  and  cut  crystal  holding  fifty  lights  hung  from  the  centre 
of  the  cupola.  When  required,  the  theatre  could  be  transformed  into 
a  ball  room  by  setting  scenery  on  the  stage  which  precisely  reproduced 
the  arrangement  of  the  amphitheatre  :  communication  was  made  by  one 
staircase  between  the  amphitheatre  and  tlie  |)it,  and  between  the  pit 
and  the  stage  by  another  ;  thus  a  room  thirty  yards  long  by  fifteen 
yards    wide,    with    different     levels    singularly     adapted    to     the    ceremonial 
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nnltM'iiij^  (il  llic  iiii|)ci'i;il  pi'dccssioiis,  l>an(|iii>|s.  uml  l);ills  was  nrocurctl. 
riio  tlicatio  was  rcaclictl  (Vom  llic  itilerior  ol  Uk-  palate  l>y  a  vasl  saloon 
on  a  level  with  llie  imxes  a|>|)r(i|)iiateil  to  iIk-  princes  and  princossos, 
ohlonn'  III  sliape,  with  aicheil  iloorways,  li^htt'd  hy  thice  lustres  and 
adornid  with  \:\v>^v  iniiiors  ;  the  hanginfi^s  w<'re  hliie,  wilii  gold  lace  and 
fringe,  the  ((Mliiig  was  lapis-la/iili  colour  with  yililed  ligures  in  rtdief.  A 
portico  with    pillais   ol    white-veiiu'd  stucco  gave   admillance   to   the  theatre. 

In  coining  li<im  the  (iiands  A|)partemeiits  or  simply  IVfnn  the  Salle  des 
Marechaiix,  t<>  the  saloon,  it  was  necessary  to  descend  the  Grand  staircase, 
cross  the  Salle  des  Gardes,  reascend  the  staircase  of  the  Conseil  d'Ktat,  and 
pass  through  the  lirst  ante-chaniher  and  the  Salle  du  Conseil  itself,  which 
was  separated  from  the  Saloon  by  the  second  ante-chamber,  serving  as  a 
Messenger's  Room.  This  involved  a  long  walk  through  ill-warmed  rooms, 
with  perilous  changes  of  temperature  ;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
matter,  apparently. 

On  his  return  from  Italy  on  the  1st  of  .lamiary,  I8U8,  the  Emperor 
hastened  to  inspect  the  new  theatre.  He  pronounced  it  too  big  ;  the  spec- 
tators could  only  see  im])erfectiy  and  hear  not  at  all  :  however,  it  triumphed 
at  the  first  representation  on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  January.  Paer's  Griself/r/ 
was  given  and  all  was  perfection, — singers,  costumes,  scenery,  the  libretto 
specially  printed  by  Fain,  'printer  to  the  Court  theatres,'  with  the  French 
text  opposite  the  Italian  ;  but  above  all  the  '  house.  '  Enough  coqld  not 
be  said  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  dresses  and  the  diamonds  in  such 
surroundings  ;  particular  praise  was  awarded  to  the  majestic  proportions  and 
arrangements,  to  their  amplitude,  their  extent,  and  the  sobriety  of  a 
decoration   bv   which  tlu;   women's   finerv   was   not    redureil    to   insignificance. 

The  Emperor  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  charged  the  Grand  .Marshal 
to  compliment  the  architect  ;  but  a  week  later,  the  tune  was  changed. 
Whether  the  arrangements  were  at  fault,  or  that  the  cold  had  become  very 
keen  outside,  no  one  knew,  but  the  temperature  in  the  theatre  was  simply 
cruel.  Ladies  complained  so  audiblv  and  coughs  became  so  alarming  that 
the    Emperor   left    the    house   without   waiting    for   the  afterpiece,    Briteijs  et 
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Palaprat,  a  comedy  by  Eticnne.  Severe  reproaches  eiissiicd.  Fontaine  did 
all  in  his  power,  seven  additional  stoves  were  placed  under  the  theatre  at 
the  risk  of  (Ire,  the  roof  was  lined,  chinks  were  stopped,  the  second-row 
seats  in  the  boxes  had  the  step  raised,  and  on  the  23rd,  Brutus  and 
Etienne's  piece  were  played  in  an  over-heated  theatre,  where,  too,  all  the 
Ladies,    remembering  their  former  experience,   wore  fur. 

Thenceforward,  during  the  periods  of  the  Emperor's  residence  in  Paris, 
'  the  play'  followed  the  usual  course  ;  on  Saturdays  in  iSOcS,  on  Tuesdays  in 
1809,  regularly,  a  tragedy  and  a  'little  comedy,'  or  one  act  of  an  opera 
seria  or  buffa,  followed  by   Italian  airs,  and  sometimes  a  portion  of  a  ballet. 

Although  the  Opera-Comique  and  the  Theatre  de  I'lmperatrice  were 
imperial  theatres,  they  were  never  admitted,  so  to  speak,  or  allowed  to 
appear  at  the  Tuileries.  Also,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  the  house 
and  the  perfection  of  the  actors'  performance,  the  audience  was  but  little 
interested,  and  the  whole  thing  was  cold  and  formal  :  there  was  no  applause 
in  His  Majesty's  presence. 

As  every  one  went  direct  to  the  theatre,  the  ceremonial  was  less  oppres- 
ivc  ;  there  was  no  question  of  entrees  to  the  Salle  du  Trone.  On  their 
return  the  Emperor  and  Empress  held  a  '  cercle  '  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  retired.  Very  rarely  was  supper  served  after  the  play.  Between  the 
acts  refreshments  were  handed  round  by  footmen,  and  it  was  reckoned  more 
than  enough  when  two  hundred  and  fifty  'shaped'  ices,  a  bowl  of  punch, 
and  twenty  carafes  of  various   kinds  of  syrup  had  been   provided. 

* 

#      * 

These  then  were  the  Court  pleasures  :  we  may  be  sure  that  .Josephine 
would  have  preferred  some  more  suited  to  her  order  of  mind  and  the  edu- 
cation she  had  acquired  in  the  Directory  period  ;  but  she  put  up  readily 
enough  with  the  irksomeness  of  her  position  as  Empress,  and  it  even  pleased 
her.  She  complained  of  and  liked  the  inexorable  etiquette  :  was  it  not  the 
affirmation  of  her  high    fortune,   the   material  proof  of  her  elevation? 
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Tlu'  air  and  heariii}^  of  Josopliiiie  on  ceremonial  uccasions  was  all  the 
more  admired  that  -lie  liad  mit  Ix'cii  horn  to  a  throne.  No  soverciLjn  in 
I'lancc  had  cNcr  shown  more  di<^nity,  tact  and  ea.sc  than  this  '  liltle 
Creole.'  Not  one  ol  them  had  walked  in  processions,  advancing  under  the 
gaze  of  the  spectators,  witlioiil  the  least  disarrangement  of  her  rohes  ol 
State,  as  siie  walkeil.  She  was  horn  possessed  of  that  grace  which  cannot 
be  acquired  ;  she  had  none  of  the  indolence  and  nonchalance  of  Creole 
women  ;  her  dignity  was  cntirciv  devoid  ol  stillness  and  aflcctation, — a 
'way'  so  completely  that  which  a  sovereign's  ought  to  he,  and  yet  so 
entirely  her  own,  that  she  was  the  incarnation  of  the  whole  of  the 
new  Regime.  Was  not  this  all  that  was  required  of  her  and  all  that  was 
to   be    hoped    from  her  ? 
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IV. 


THE   'VOYAGES'   SMALL   AND   GREAT. 


The  periods  of  the  Emperor's  stay  at  Saint-Cloud  in  the  course  of  the 
wandering  life  that  he  led,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  kings  his  predeces- 
sors, with  Josephine  following  its  course,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  'voyages.'  Saint-Cloud  was  two  leagues  off,  however,  and  although 
almost  in  a  straight  line  with  the  Tuileries  the  road  was  not  very  pleasant. 
It  was  singularly  unfrequented  from  the  Point-du-Jour  onward  and  even 
somewhat  unsafe  ;  but  two  leagues  did  not  count  ;  the  driving  was  at  full 
speed,  and  the  distance  was  less  than  half  way  for  those  who,  ten  years 
before,  had  to  go  to  Versailles.  They  regarded  Saint-Cloud  as  a  Parisian 
palace  by  the  same  right  as  the  Tuileries.  If  it  was  to  Saint-Cloud  that 
the  Emperor  or  the  Empress  returned  after  a  'voyage',  guns  were  fired 
there  just  as    though    they    had    entered    their     'Good    City.'       The    same 
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Drawing-Rooms  were  IieUl,  the  same  plays  were  performed,  as  at  the 
Tuileries,  the  Apartments  were  simiUirly  distributed,  and  life  went  on  as 
usual,  with  the  addition  of  facilities  for  walking  and  the  enjoyment  of  the 
Gardens. 

The  latter  was  the  essential  advantage  of  Saint-Cloud.  In  Year  XI., 
those  gardens  were  restored  to  a  fitting  condition  at  a  cost  of  388,401  francs 
98  centimes,  and  they  were  kept  up  in  ordinary  years  for  about  37,000  francs  : 
their  extent,  including  both  the  great  and  small  park,  was  six  hundred 
acres.  By  degrees  the  Emperor  had  repurchased  the  houses  built  upon 
ground  which  had  formerly  been  granted  to  courtiers,  or  had  been  sold  as 
national  property  at  the  Revolution,  also  sundry  small  houses  worth  from 
1,200,  to  28,000  francs,  and  the  former  Pavilion  de  Breteuil,  now  called 
Pavilion  d'ltalie,  near  the  Montretout  gate,  formerly  the  Queen's  Dairy.  And 
now,  waters  were  playing  in  the  cascades  and  the  parterres,  the  great 
fountain  flung  its  column  eighty  feet  high  into  the  air,  and  the  Goulottes 
had  their  showers  of  spray  once  more;  all  the  statues  were  replaced  upon 
their  pedestals,  now  encased  in  white  marble,  and  the  Lantern  of  Diogenes, 
executed  in  terracotta  by  the  celebrated  Brothers  Trabucchi,  which  was 
bought  by  Josephine  in  Year  X.  at  the  Louvre  exhibition,  was  firmly  con- 
solidated by  plumbers'  work  and  erected  on  a  high  tower  at  a  cost  of 
25,000  francs.  Rare  animals  had  their  abode  in  enclosures  in  the  small 
park,  and  lesser  kinds  of  game  for  the  Emperor's  occasional  hunting  were 
kept  up  in   the  great  park. 

The  special  charm  of  Saint-Cloud  for  Josephine  was  that  almost  without 
leavinsj  home  she  could  be  at  Malmaison — less  than  a  league  and  a  half 
to  go;  and  the  road  lay  through  land  belonging  to  the  chateau.  Now, 
Malmaison  was  hers,  her  very  own,  the  house  in  which  she  delighted, 
wherein  she  accumulated  her  curiosities,  where  she  stored  her  art-objects 
until  she  should  be  able  to  display  them  in  the  great  gallery  that  she  was 
always  intending  to  build.  Malmaison  was  the  place  of  her  choice,  the 
chateau  she  had  coveted  ever  since  the  terrible  days  of  1793,  when, 
proscribed     and    penniless,     she     had     taken     refuge    in    a    little    house    at 
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Cioissy;     and    M    last    il    IkuI    Ikmm.    ac<,m.r.I   ..„     ll..-     "ilsl    of   April,    1799, 
while   Bonaparte    was  in   K-vpl,    a.ul  w.llm.it  lur  knowin^r  Low    hl.e  was    K. 
pay   even    one   coin   ..I    li.e    price    of    .1.       Malmaison     ought    to    have    heen 
called  Josephine's    Folly,   lor  of    all    the    'Pollys'   it   was    the    wildest,    truly 
the    'lolly'    ol    an    Empress.       There    she    had    the    rare    ilowers    that    came 
to    her    from    every     country     in     the    worhl    and      had    free    passage     even 
through    the     English     Heels  ;    there    were    her    vast     hot-houses,    liner  thar. 
those    of    the    Museum,    where    the   rare    species    cultivated    at    Vienna,    at 
Stuttgart,  or  at   Hcrhn,  wore    made  to   hloom   after   each  successive    victory 
of  the    Emperor.       There    were    her    favourite   animals,    a    whole    menagerie 
of  beautiful    birds,    foreign    beasts,    wdd    creatures    tamed  ;    there  her   Hock 
of  merinos  with    their  shepherds  in   the  comic-opera  costume  of  Swiss  cow- 
herds.      And   there  she   enjoyed    the  matchless  pleasure   of  up-turning   the 
soil,    transplanting   trees,     hollowing    out    river    courses,    building    temples, 
erecting  pillars,  inventing  ornamental    structures;   the  still   greater  pleasure 
of  enlarging  her  borders,  buying  land,    her  own  self,    bit  by  bit,  stretching 
herself  out  as    it   were,   putting  up,  pulling  down   and  rebuilding  her  walls, 
acquiring  pieces    of  ground  just   as    the    Emperor   acquired    kingdoms,   get- 
ting on  by    degrees   from   the  hundred  and    thirty  primary  acres    to  the  five 
hundred  .and   thirty-eight  acres  of  which  the   property   finally    consisted,    to 
say    nothing  of  the   big   farms    extending   almost    to    Versailles,—'  Le    Trou 
d'Enfer,'    and     'La    Garenne,'— of  the    lands    of    Buzenval,  of  land    in     the 
valley  of  the  Bois   des  Hubies,   of  the  Julien  house,   twelve  hundred   acres, 
—probably  more,   for  the  matter  is  bewildering. 

Malmaison— a  gulf  into  which  Josephine  Qung  more  than  a  million 
yearly-would  of  itself  give  a  just  and  complete  idea  of  the  woman, 
if  a  truthful  and  exhaustive  history  of  the  place  could  be  written.  It  had 
ceased  to  be  the  official  residence  of  the  Consul  from  Year  XL,  and  never 
was  the  official  residence  of  the  Emperor.  Napoleon  went  there  of  course, 
but,  so  to  speak,  incognito,  with  as  little  of  his  Court  following  as  possible, 
for  a  day  or  two,  at  most  for  a  week. 

The  house    was  small,   inconvenient,  ill  adapted    to    '  representation,'    in 
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no  way  laid  out  for  etiquette  ;  notwithstanding  the  annexes,  and  the 
purchase  of  the  neighbouring  chateaux,  it  still  retained  its  bourgeois  cha- 
racter :  it  was  a  house  for  a  man  of  fair  means  and  restricted  society. 
It  could  not  be  made  into  that  which  it  was  not,  the  mansion-house  of 
a  great  estate,  still  less  the  dwelling  of  a  sovereign.  It  was  like  a  small 
head  on  a  huge  body. 

Josephine  did  not  mind  this  personally,  however,  and  she  took  no  heed 
of  the  discomfort  of  the  people  of  her  Court,  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  distance  between  the  kitchens  and  the  offices,  and  the  fact  that  at 
the  end  of  the  evening,  when  their  waiting  was  over,  the  men  of  her 
suite  had  to  return  to  Bois-Preau  where  they  were  lodged.  Neither  did 
she  trouble  herself  concerning  the  overcrowding  of  the  servants'  quarters, 
the  tile-floored  rooms  allotted  to  the  Ladies  of  the  Palace,  and  the  mean 
little  staircase  they  had  to  climb.  She  was  '  chez  elle ;  '  she  was  the 
lady  of  the  chateau,  and  happier  there  than  at  the  Tuileries,  at  Saint- 
Cloud,  or  any  of  the  palaces.  There  she  harmonised  with  her  surround- 
ings, she  was  at  ease,  she  followed  her  own  fancy,  she  indulged  her 
own  tastes,  she  was  and  felt  that  she  was  herself.  To  Malmaison  she 
went  every  year  for  her  'fete,'  St.  Joseph's  day,  and  on  these  occa- 
sions one  of  those  'pieces  a  couplets',  in  which  actors  and  actresses 
belonging  to  her  family  and  her  society  recited  the  appropriate  prose  of 
Deschamps  more  or  less  skilfully,  and  sang  the  virtues  and  the  graces  of  the 
lady  of  the  house  to  well  known  airs,  was  performed  in  the  theatre.  To 
Malmaison,  so  soon  as  the  Emperor  had  started  off  to  make  war,  to  inspect 
his  coasts,  or  to  visit  his  kingdoms,  thus  leaving  her  free  to  cast  away  offi- 
cial state,  Josephine  fled;  there  she  installed  herself,  pleased  like  a  child, 
bleak  though  the  early  days  of  spring  might  seem  to  others,  to  behold 
her  tulips  in  bloom.  And  there  she  was  happy  ;  there  she  walked  about  as 
she  liked ;  there  she  welcomed  the  persons  Avho  visited  her,  not  as  a 
sovereign,  but  as  a  lady  in  her  own  house;  there  she  dined  with  her 
Ladies  and  her  officers  ;  she  was  amused  by  the  jokes  that  were  made  ; 
she  was  pleased  with  the  little  concerts    that  were  improvised  ;    she  laughed 
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al    till"   liltli-   fomcdios  that    were  composed    and   performed;    there  she   was 
herself. 

*     * 

To  go  to  Malmaison  was  not  a  'voyage:'   it  was  a    disappearance  into  a 
rtdative  incognito.      Malmaison  was  a  half-and-half  sort  of  residence;  not  an 
imperial,  but  a  private  dwelling;  not  the  Emperor's  property,  hut  the  property 
of  the  Empress.     Almost  in  spite  of  one's  self  one  returned  lo  the  days  of 
the  Consulate  there.      The  persons  invited  thither  regarded  Malmaison  as  a 
paradise   in   comparison  with   Rambouillet;  hut   the   Emperor  was    (or    Ram- 
bouillet;  the  latter  seemed  to  him  'Old  France;'  and  his  imagination,  always 
alive  to  impressions  of  prestige,    was  charmed    by    the    chateau  where  Fran- 
cois I.   dicii,   by  the   'bourg'  with  a  history  as  old  as  the   monarchy  and   tiie 
forests   wherein  the  royal  pack  still  seemed  to  give  tongue.     Not  a  piece  of 
furniture,   not  an  art-object  remained  in  the  chateau  which  was  built  by  the 
Comte    de  Toulouse  and  sold    by   the  Due  de  Penthievre  to  Louis  XVI.;  the 
land  had  been  cut  up;  the  woods    had    been    plundered.     What  was   there 
left    of   the    chateau    itself,    which     contained    "fifty-four    'appartements    de 
maitres',    all   commodious    and     well-furnished  '   on    the    first-floor  —  in    the 
outbuildings  of  which  one  stable  alone  had  contained  stalls  for  two  hundred 
horses, — when   Napoleon,    in    his  tour  of  inspection   of  residences    formerly 
royal,  arrived  there  on  the  14th  of  March,   1805  (23rd  Ventose,  Year  XIII.)  on 
the  pretext  of  a  hunting  expedition  ?    The  household  consisted  of  a  concierge 
at  a  salary    of  600   livres.      Some  furniture  for   the   hunting-lodge  had  been 
procured    in    a    great    hurry,    but    there   was    no     time  to   get  any    for    the 
chateau.    The  Emperor  simply  camped,  but  he  liked  it,  and  '  paid  his  footing' 
by  a  gift  of  8,000  francs  to  the  hospital.     This  country  excursion  cost  him 
dear   in    the   end.     He  gave   directions  for  an  immediate    re-purchase  of  the 
parts  of  the  Chateau  de  Saint-Leger,  and  two  houses  at  Rambouillet  besides  : 
in  all  80,000  francs;  the  work    at   the    chateau    itself   cost  280,000    francs; 
then  furniture  and  other  things  ran  the  amount  up  to  four  hundred  thousand. 
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Napoleon  was   so  pleased   vitii    llio  smiouiuling   country,   tlie  situation  of 
the    chateau,  the  idea  of  the    repose   lie  might  enjoy  there  and  the  isolation 
he   might    contrive    for  himself,    tliat    this    actual    expenditure    was    nothing 
compared     to    his    plans  ;    for   the     furniture    alone    five    hundred     thousand 
francs  would  be  required.      Rut  he  went  away  ;   it  was    to    the  campaign    of 
Year  XI\'.      His   mind  was  so  full  of   Rambouillet  that  on   the  field   of  battle 
he  formed  a    project   for  devoting  the    chateau   to    the  education    of  the  sons 
of  the   fenerals,  officers,    and    soldiers,    who  were  killed  at   Austerlitz.       On 
reflection    he   found    that  the    project    could    not   be    realized;    he  renounced 
it.    and    kept    Rambouillet    lor    himself,    to    be    furnished   with    the     articles 
which  had    been  purchased   for   the  apartment  of  Madame   Mere  at  the   Tui- 
leries.     But  the  reckoning  was  below  the  mark;   two  hundred  thousand  francs 
had     to     be     added  ;    two   hundred    thousand   francs   also    for    the  buildings, 
thirty-two  thousand  francs  for  the    gardens,   and   then,    these    sums    having 
been   expended,    he   might  go    to   Rambouillet    for   a   couple  of  days.       The 
Emperor  did   in   fact  go  there   for  forty-eight  hours  on   the  2nd  of  May,  1806, 
with    a    numerous    and    imposing   suite:    the    two    Murats,    the    Prince     and 
Princess  of  Baden,  Marshal  Moncey,  twelve  great  officers  and  officers  of  the 
different  services,    and,  for    attendance  on    the  shooting-party,    twelve   pages 
with    the    'porte-arquebuse.'      He  returned  on    the   9th    of  May  with  a  suite 
augmented    by    the    presence  of  Princess    Louis,    Prince    Borghese,   and   the 
Empress's  Ladies.       Lastly,   in  the  month  of  August,   from    the    16th   to  the 
2.)th,  he  resided  at  the  chateau,  this  time  with  the  whole  Court,  Prince  Bor- 
ghese, Prince  Hohenzollern,  the  Due  d'Arenberg,  the  Colonel-General  on  duty, 
two  great  officers,   eleven  officers  of  the  Household,  five  Ladies,  ten  pages, 
ninety  persons  employed  in  the  stables,  one  hundred  and  thirty  saddle-horses, 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  harness-horses.     There  was  a  wolf-hunt  so  far  as 
Dourdan,    and  this  gave  the  Emperor  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  hospital 
and  the  Church  of  Saint-Germain,   and  of  distributing  3,000  francs   here   and 
there.     Some  simple  recreations  were  also  permitted  :  in  order  that  Mesdames 
de  La  Rochefoucauld,  de  Mortemart,  de  Perrone,  and  Mademoiselle  d'Arberg 
might  dance,  the  Empress  sent  for  fiddlers  ;  and  that  made  a  'bal  champetre.' 
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This  was  the  last  of  il  ;  in  ISOd  llicic  wcie  otlii-r  tilings  to  do;  hut 
what  a  cortrj^f  the  Kni|»iMdr  hiouglit  willi  him,  from  the  7lh  to  tlic  17th  of 
ScpttMiihcr,  ISt)7  :  fniiilccii  great  officers  aiul  officers  of  tlic  IIduscIioM 
nine  pages,  tliree  of  the  I'lmpross's  Ladies,  Prince  and  I'riiicess  Jerome, 
the  Dnke  and  Duchess  of  Merg,  the  Prince  Primate,  tlie  Prince  and  Prin 
cess  of  Baden,  seven  officers  or  ladies  of  their  households,  the  Marechale 
Bessieres  and  Madame  Duroc  :  forty-lour  great  personages  to  he  lodged  ! 
And  others  came  who  tlid  not  slay  for  the  whole  'voyage;'  for  instance 
the  Ciiiind  DidvC  of  \\  iirzhurg  and  tiie  reigning  Prince  of  Dessau.  Rach 
ol  tiiese  aiiUe,  howe\i'r  high  of  dignity  and  in  favour,  had  one  finite 
small  room  in  wlii(  h  there  was  hardly  space  to  move.  The  weather  was 
cold  and  wet,  everybody  got  face-ache  or  rheumatism.  "  But  the  Kmperor 
must  not  be  told  of  it  ;  he  thinks  it  charming  to  stay  here,  while  the 
Empress  detests  it.  "  No  wonder.  After  the  Empress's  eleven  o'clock  de- 
jeuner with  the  princes  and  princesses  only,  came  tapestry  work  with  the 
princesses  and  the  ladies.  The  start  for  'la  chasse '  did  not  take  place 
until  two  o'clock,  and  it  was  not  until  eight  or  nine  in  the  evening  that 
they  got  back,  benumbed,  after  having  'done'  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen 
leagues.  The  Emperor  would  take  out  his  watch  :  "I  give  you  ten  mi- 
nutes, Mesdames,  for  dressing  :  those  who  are  not  ready,  must  put  up  with 
scraps  ('diner  avec  les  chats').  This  was  quite  simple  and  easv  for  him, 
for  at  Ramboiiillet,  and  in  his  sporting  'voyages,'  all  the  men  wore  the 
'  habit  de  chasse,'  unless  a  contrary  order  was  given.  After  this  rapid  dinner 
— it  was  over  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour — whist  or  reversis  was  played  for  an 
hour  or  two;  then  Paer,  whom  Napoleon  had  just  recruited  in  Germany  for 
his  orchestra,  sang  and  played  the  piano  ;  and  this  was  the  pleasantest  part 
of  the  evening  for  some.  When  the  music  was  ended  the  Emperor  retired, 
and  all  the  company  remained  with  the  Empress  to  '  make  conversation,' 
the  men  standing  of  course.  Even  at  Rambouillet  the  Empress  did  not 
change  her  hours,  and  her  company  were  not  dismissed  until  between 
half-past  one  and  two  o'clock.  The  people  were  dead-tired — and  when 
they  came    to    life    on    the    morrow    it    was  to    begin   the  fete  over  again. 

sa 
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Ill  1808,  a  mere,  passing  call.  it  was  on  the  29tli  of  October;  Napo- 
leon hatl  come  from  Krfiirt  and  was  going  to  Spain.  Josephine  accompanied 
him  so  far  as  Rambouillct.  In  1809,  on  the  lOth  of  March,  he  came  to 
slay,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  very  cold  and  a  bad  season.  lie  brought 
with  him  llortense  and  Pauline,  fourteen  great  officers  of  the  Household, 
besides  Ladies  of  the  Palace  or  Avives  of  aides  de  camp  ;  he  invited  in  the 
same  list  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Neufchatel,  Prince  Borghese  and 
Prince  Aldobrandini,  Prince  and  Princess  Wolkonsky  and  Prince  Kourakin,  for 
the  fervour  of  the  Russian  alliance  was  at  its  height.  If  Their  Majesties 
went  out  in  a  barouche,  Prince  Kourakin  was  in  the  carriage,  at  the  shooting 
Wolkonsky  was  placed  close  to  the  Emperor.  The  evening's  entertainment 
was  no  longer  a  matter  oi  fiddling;  Crescentini  and  Grassini  were  there, 
and  the  Emperor  was  so  pleased  with  them  that  he  made  each  a  present 
of  ten  thousand  francs.  Russians  are  said  to  be  fond  of  cards  :  the 
Emperor  played, — this  was  usual;  but  he  staked  money  on  the  game, — 
which   was  very   rare   indeed;   and  he  lost    1,540  francs. 

On  the  14th  Colonel  Gorgoly,  Alexander's  aide  de  camp,  arrived  at 
the  moment  of  departure  for  'la  chasse.'  He  had  come  direct,  having 
left  St.  Petersburg  on  the  1st.  He  was  received  on  the  spot  by  Napoleon, 
taken  out  with  him,  placed  at  his  own  table  at  dinner,  and  on  account  of 
the  despatches  brought  by  the  Colonel,  the  Emperor  put  an  end  to  the 
'voyage'  the  next  day,  much  to  the  delight  of  Josephine,  and  returned  to 
Paris. 

And  so  it  fell  out  that  on  the  19th,  her  fete  day,  Josephine  was  able 
to  be  at  Malmaison,  there  to  see  La  Gogeiirc  inipreviw  played  by  the  company 
ol  the  Francais,  and  after  a  granti  (Usplay  of  fireworks  in  honour  of  the 
occasion,    to  give  a  dance  in   her  new   gallery. 

* 
»      * 

Not  quite  a  month  at  Rambouillct  in  seven  'voyages'!  To  Fontaine- 
bleau,    on  the    contrary,   prolonged  visits  were  made, — 'voyages'   like   those 
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nl'  ill.'  HoiiilM.n  kings,  \\\uu  llii-  wlml.-  Cmiil  :i.-(uni|>;mic.l  llic  Emperor, 
III.'  .Miiu>lris  r..ll..\v.'.l  liiin,  ;m.l  llir  'l)un:Hi\'  lliciiisc-lves  came  after,  so 
lli;it  ill.'  political  capital  >c.iiif.l  1..  li:i\r  <  lian^rd  its  place.  Tlicn  it  was 
MO  l..n-.T  liil.llcrs  or  a  lew  singers  wliu  r.iriiislicd  the  evening's  amiise- 
m.iits;  the  entire  companies  d  the  imperial  theatres  were  re(piisiti(Jiied, 
anil  there  was  more  aiiimalioii  on  llic  road  to  iMmlaiiiehleau  than  in  lli<- 
most   iVequenled   ol   ihc   Paris  streets. 

The  charm  oi  Fontainebleau  for  Napoleon  was  greater  than  tliat  of  Ram- 
bouillet.  "This,"  he  said,  "is  the  real  ahode  of  Kings,  the  house  of 
the  a-i-es."  No  sooner  had  he  made  an  inspection,  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Empire,  Messidor,  Year  \1I.  r27lh  of  ,lune,  IS04)  than  he  decided  on 
havin<r  the  whole  restored  to  habitable  condition,  contrary  to  the  judgment 
of  the  architects— ■' who  unanimously  asserted  that  it  would  cost  more  to 
put  the  chateau  in  repair  tlian  to  pull  it  down.'  On  this  first  'voyage,' 
he  had  been  obliged  merely  to  camp;  some  furniture  had  been  brought 
from  Paris,  and  some  had  been  hired:  it  was  like  a  campaign  experience  ; 
but  the  F^nperor  went  away  quite  satisfied,  and  determined  to  incur  the 
necessary  expense,  fie  proved  this  by  immediately  nominating  the  interior 
stair  and  giving  orders  for  the  works.  Things  were  hardly  in  train  when 
he  decided  on  going  to  meet  the  Pope  at  Fontainebleau.  At  a  cost  of 
160,000  francs  the  officials  succeeded  in  getting  the  building  put  into  a 
decent  condition,  but  they  had  only  nineteen  days  before  them  for  furnish- 
ing the  whole.  By  dint  of  prodigious  activity  this  was  accomplished  ; 
artillery  waggons  were  employed  to  convey  the  furniture  which  was  col- 
lected from  the  Tuileries,  Saint-Cloud,  the  Hotel  that  had  belonged  to  Moreau, 
the  Chateau  de  Grosbois,  and  from  cabinet-makers,  to  Fontainebleau. 
Mirrors  were  hung  everywhere  ;  pictures  were  brought  from  the  Louvre, 
and  the  sacred  subjects  were  carefully  reserved  for  the  Pope's  apartment  ; 
all  the  linen,  china,  glass,  and  kitchen  utensils  were  purchased  ;  every- 
thing was  ready  to  the  moment,  even  to  a  fine  metal  eagle  for  the  obelisk 
of   the    cross  of  Saint-Herem,  which  cost   165    francs  15  centimes. 

But,  although   the  apartments  of  the   Sovereigns  were  in  order,   and  pre- 
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sented  a  fine  appearance,  the  persons  of  the  suite  were  ill-lodged,  and  some 
among  them  not  at  all  :  however,  notwithstanding  the  cold  and  the  incon- 
venience, that  first  four  days'  'voyage'  must  have  left  Josephine  some 
happy  recollections,  for  ihen  and  there  it  was  that,  thanks  to  the  Pope,  she 
ohtained  the  'religious  marriage'  which  she  had  so  long  and  vainly  de- 
sired. The  Emperor  took  a  liking  for  Fontainebleau  :  within  the  year  he 
expended  1,500,000  francs  on  the  buildings,  and  a  million  on  fitting  them 
up;  in  ISOfi,  800,000  francs  for  the  buildings,  and  700,000  francs  in  furniture: 
during  the  Empire  there  was  spent  in  building  (the  figure  is  greatly  reduced 
here)  6,242,000  francs,  and,  at  the  valuation  of  the  inventory,  3,392,000 
francs  in  furniture.  And  this  does  not  reckon  the  expenditure  upon  the 
gardens,  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  the  expenses  charged  to  the  account  of 
Woods  and  Forests,  and   the  rest. 

From  1807  everything  was  in  order  and  almost  complete  ;  so  that  on 
the  2ist  of  September,  the  Emperor  was  in  a  position  to  'command' 
one  of  those  'voyages'  in  which  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  persons 
— the  highest  of  dignity  in  the  State — were  invited,  lodged,  'found'  in 
everything,  and  three  thousand,  not  of  the  least,  were  entertained  at  dinner 
It  is  the  Emperor  himself  who  supplies  these  figures  ;  a  priori^  they  seem 
surprising.  The  '  liste  du  voyage'  is  in  fact  by  no  means  so  ample, 
although  it  is  long  :  the  princely  personages  are  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
the  Jeromes,  the  Murats,  Stephanie  and  her  husband,  Borghese,  the  Prince 
Primate  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wurzburg,  then  Talleyrand  and  Berthier, 
and  after  these,  thirty-five  officers,  Ladies  of  the  Palace,  and  invited 
guests.  But  each  of  the  princesses  had  her  household,  each  held  her 
Court,  and  all  received  alternately.  For  the  foreigners  alone  open  house 
was  kept  in  five  instances  :  at  the  respective  dwellings  assigned  to  the  two 
Secretaries  of  State  for  France  and  for  Italy,  the  two  Ministers  of  External 
Relations,  and  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Almost  open  house 
for  the  French  was  kept  at  the  abodes  of  Berthier,  Duroc,  the  great  offi- 
cers and  the  Marshal  who  were  members  of  the  'voyage.'  Altogether, 
fifty-two    tables  were  furnished    by  the   Emperor's  kitchens,  eleven  hundred 
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beds  were  put  up  wllliiii  tlic  \v;ills  of  the  (.li.ilcaii,  iirid  l(iiii-  tlioiisaiid  wore 
provided  l>v  tlic  Cuiiil  lor  pi-isons  who  liad  lodj^iiigs  outside.  Tliis  reckoii- 
iii"-  is  mad<'  In  a  (ieiiiian.  one  <»l  tin-  >uit('  lA'  llie  Grand  Dnlic  of  liaden, 
will)  was  in  j^eneial  very  preeise  and  well-inluiintil.  Mow,  eould  it  he 
inia>,Mnid  what  thtse  hcds  eost  for  tlie  hast  inipurlani  persons  ?  Musi- 
cians were  iodncd  in  a  tavern  at  i2  fiaiies  a  day;  true,  several  of  llieni 
were  together;  hut  the  Hadeners  paid  IS  francs  a  night  for  a  iniscrahic 
room  ;  and,  in  llu-  mailer  of  food,  all  who  did  rM)t  belong  to  the  Court 
were  lodgeil  as  they  might  have  been  in  Calabria  :  one  paid  six  francs  for 
a  cup  of  tea  and  a  few  grapes;  another — Cardinal  Caprara — six  hundred 
francs  lor  a  bouillon  lor  himself  and  a  bad  dinner  for  his  people.  A  little 
world  in  fact  swarmed  there,  and  it  was  a  world  which  did  not  hesitate  to 
pay  :  each  ol  the  members  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique  had  taken  a  house. 
Just  as  in  i*aris,  a  succession  of  Ambassadors  coming  to  present  their 
credentials  or  their  letters  of  recall  passed  tluongh  the  little  town,  and 
the  State  carriages,  as  they  came  and  went  with  their  grand  escort  afi'orded 
glimpses  of  astonishing  costumes  :  the  Duke  de  Frias  arrived  from  Paris  ; 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Sublime  Porte  presented  his  new  letters,  General 
Count  Tolstoi  came  with  his  suite,  and,  after  these,  the  I'rince  of  Nassau- 
Weilburg,   the  Prince  of  Waldeck,    the   Princess  of  Mecklenburg. 

As  for  life  at  Fontainebleau,  save  on  the  hunting-days  which  were 
marked  and  laid  out  beforehand,  Josephine's  routine  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon  was  the  same  there  as  it  was  everywhere  else.  Toilet,  people 
from  Paris  with  goods  for  sale,  breakfast  with  her  daughter  and  her  Ladies, 
then  visits  from  the  persons  staying  at  the  chateau,  and  a  bit  ol  work  in 
her  hand  to  pass  for  occupation.  At  four  o'clock  a  fresh  toilet,  and  from 
five  to  six  a  drive  with  the  Emperor,  who  would  then  emerge  for  the  (Irst 
lime  from  his  apartment  where  he  had  been  at  work  without  a  pause 
from  seven  in  the  morning.  The  drive  was  sometimes  a  long  one,  for  the 
Emperor  would  stop  to  question  people  on  his  road,  daydabourers,  an  old 
priest,  or  some  old   soldier,  on   whom  golden   manna  would   lall.     At   six  all 
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the  tables  were  set  going;  the  company  were  dining,  ill  at  Chanipagny's, 
very  well  at  Madame  de  La  RochefoucauUrs  and  the  Grand  Marshal's  ;  but 
special  invitations  were  necessary  ;  those  who  were  not  invited  had  to  take 
refuge  at  the  last,  or  general,  table.  The  Emperor  dined  with  Josephine  only  : 
occasionally  he  would  invite  the  |)rinces  and  the  kings;  but  no  one  was 
admitted  to  his  table  as  a  right  and  for  the  whole  duration  of  the  '  voyage.' 

After  dinner  the  company  waited  until  the  time  had  arrived  for  pre- 
senting themselves  at  the  apartment  of  the  great  personage  appointed  to 
'hold'  the  Court, — for  this  was  regulated  like  all  the  rest  :  one  evening 
it  would  be  the  Emperor,  another,  the  Empress,  a  third,  Princess  Caroline, 
a  fourth.  Queen  Ilortense;  and  these  receptions,  with  evenings  at  the  play, 
made  up    the  week  :  nothing  was  spontaneous. 

If  the  princesses  were  receiving,  the  company  went  upstairs  at  eight 
o'clock;  a  circle  was  formed  and  every  one  waited.  The  Empress  came  in, 
made  a  tour  of  the  salon,  then  took  her  place  and  waited  like  the  others;  at 
length  the  Emperor  would  arrive,  and  seat  himself  by  Josephine's  side,  there 
would  be  some  dancing  (only  contredanses),  he  would  look  on,  walk  about 
for  a  while,  say  a  few  words,  and  disappear;  then  every  one  would  go  away. 

When  the  Emperor  himself  received  in  the  Grands  Appartements,  it  was 
worse.  The  company  went  into  the  ante-chamber,  and  were  announced  by 
a  chamberlain  :  after  an  interval  more  or  less  long  the  reception  began,  on 
some  evenings  those  only  who  had  the  entree  were  admitted,  on  others, 
everybody.  A  circle  was  formed,  and  there  was  music  :  Grassini,  Crescen- 
tini,  Paer,  Brizzi  ;  and  afterwards  the  women  took  their  seats  at  the  card- 
tables  where  they  remained,  pretending  to  play,  until  the  Emperor  had 
vanished.  When  it  was  the  Empress's  turn  to  receive,  the  same  routine 
was  observed,  save  that  there  was  no  music  :  the  Emperor  walked  to  and  fro, 
the  women  sat  in  silence  side  by  side,   the  men  stood  flat  against  the  wall. 

Once  a  great  ball  in  the  Emperor's  apartment  was  announced,  and  at 
this  ball  Princess  Caroline  and  Princess  Stephanie  were  to  lead  in  a  qua- 
drille ;  but  on  the  evening  appointed  the  Emperor  had  a  cold  and  did  not 
appear.      He   wanted,  however,   to  see    the  quadrille;    but   some   of  the  lady- 
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iliiiifcrs  liiul  <,'oiio  ;nv;iv.  and  otliors  wore  ill.  Nrvcillicliss  iht-y  rcassfmhli-d. 
rchcarstHl.  iImiuciI.  ;uuI  wcic  as  imicli  horccl  as  bt'luic.  Bill  llic  Kinperor 
likfil   llii-   [UiU'j:    and    |ii(iii(>iin(»-d    it    ••<j;<>()d    style." 

i'lie  eveinii-;s  of  -tlic  |>lay  '  Nvcre  anticipated  uilli  ^n-eat<T  plt-asnie  ; 
these  were  MondnN  .  WCdiicsdav  and  l'"iiday  'as  ioinierly ."  Tlic  (Inrnedie 
on-dit  to  liave  ;dl  ciliated  with  liie  Oneia-Comirnic,  the  'i'heatre  i\f  i'lm- 
peratiice,  and  the  Italian  siii^'crs;  hiit  Keydeau's  <ompany,  although  Idle- 
viou  was  acting  again.  <lid  not  please  the  Fmperor.  ami  lie  liked  still  less 
Picard's  who  came  to  play  Lii  Munlr  dr  hrillrr  and  /.t'.s  Ricochets  ;  only 
the  actors  lioin  the  Francais  were  in  favour.  The  selection  was  rather 
severe;  of  eighteen  re|)resentations  twelve  were  tragedies,  Horace,  Iphige- 
nie  en  Aiilide,  ll/iadamiste  el  Zenobie.  ()l'.dif)e,  Le  (id,  Les  Venitiens,  Mi- 
lliridate.  La  Mort  de  Pitni/)r<\  f/diii^e/iie  en  Taiiride,  Mnn/iits,  liodoguiie, 
Niconiede;  some  of  the  audience  fell  asleep  now  and  then,  the  young 
women  first,  and  even  the  l-lmperor  himself.  'I'lie  coiiiedies  were  also  of  the 
serious  sort  :  Moliere's  Tarlufe,  Pltilinle,  Le  .loiieur.  Les  Chateaux  en 
Espagne,  L'Optimiste,  Les  Precepteurs.  The  Emperor  liked  plays  of  this 
kind  and  lie  liked  Italian  music.  A  singular  proof  of  his  taste  for  the 
latter  is  furnished  by  the  distribution  of  his  presents  to  the  actors  :  he 
himself  allotted  a  sum  total  of  111,750  Irancs;  of  this  amount  he  gave 
9.000  francs  to  Feydeau's  three  actors,  78,500  francs  almost  exclusively  to 
the  tragic  '  troupe,'  struck  his  pen  through  the  names  of  Desprez,  Lacave, 
Dugazon  and  Madame  Thenard — comic  actors — and,  in  their  place,  allotted 
(i.OOO  francs  to  Grassini,  a  similar  sum  to  Paer  and  Crescentini  respectively, 
3.000  francs    to    Madame    Paer,   and    as    iiukIi    to    Mademoiselle  Delihu. 

Such  was  his  passion  for  music  at  that  time  that  frequently,  alter  the 
play,  he  would  have  the  singers  called  back  to  the  Empress's  salon,  where 
he  would  listen  to   them  until   one  o'clock   in    the   morning. 

There  was  occasionally  some  amusement  of  a  lighter  kind,  but  this 
was  for  other  spectators;  for  instance,  old  Despreaux.  Giiimard's  husband, 
gave  performances  by  dancing  his  fingers  dressed  u]i  in  different  colours 
on  a  table  to    the  strains    of   a   violin,    in   imitation    of  the    steps,     attitudes, 
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and  iiKinnerisms  o(  those  dancers  whom  he  knew  so  well.  These  diversions 
enlivened  an  evening  now  and  then  in  the  aparlmenls  of  the  princesses 
or  Madame  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  alternating  with  the  pretty  Italian  dances 
which  the  charming  Madame  Gazzani  brought  into  fashion;  the  Empress  saw 
nothing  of"  them. 

Added  to  those  pleasures  were  three  days'  hunting  in  the  week,  in 
weather  so  cold  as  to  render  that  diversion  singularly  disagreeable.  Indeed 
the  fete  of  Saint  Hubert,  which  was  to  be  celebrated  with  all  the  old  rites, 
beginning  with  the  gift  of  3,000  francs  to  the  'equipage'  by  Napoleon,  had 
to  be  postponed  for  a  day,  on  account  of  the  cold,  much  against  the  Em- 
peror's Avill. 

These  hunting  parties  were  luie  to  see.  From  the  time  of  the  Con- 
sulate for  life,  M.  d'Hanneucourt,  the  ranger,  had  applied  himself  to 
the  formation  of  a  pack  which  might  have  competed  with  the  former 
royal  packs,  if  not  in  number,  at  least  in  the  breed  and  condition  of  the 
doirs.  All  the  men  of  the  huntiuD-train  came  from  the  Households  of 
the  King  and  the  |>rinces;  the  sub  rangers  and  the  porte-arquebuse  were 
scions  of  ancient  families  which  had  furnished  ministers  to  the  King's 
pleasures  from  the  time  of  Charles  IX.  at  least.  The  men  and  the  horses 
were  turned  out  to  perfection  ;  everything  was  done  in  grand  style  and 
in  the  best  way;  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
who  followed  the  chase,  the  former  wearing  the  traditional  green  coat 
with  hunting-stripes  which  made  a  sort  of  gold  and  silver  plastron  on  the 
chest,  the  latter  far  more  gorgeous  in  attire  and  forming  a  'flying  squa- 
dron '  which  excited  no  little  admiration.  At  first  it  was  decided  that 
the  costume  of  the  fair  equestrians  was  to  be  a  riding-habit  of  the  hunt 
colours ,  but  on  reflection  this  was  considered  too  sombre,  and  a  chamois- 
coloured  cashmere  habit  with  facings  and  collar  embroidered  in  silver  was 
substituted  ;  the  headdress  was  a  black  velvet  hat  with  sweeping  white 
feathers.  Those  who  followed  the  hunt  in  carriages — and  almost  all  the 
women    did    so — were    even    more    elegantly     dressed.        Leroy    achieved    a 
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p^i(Ml    liiiim|)li    III    wlial   lie   cjilli'il   "  liiiiiliii;>^-co;Us ,' — a    slioil    vc-lvcl   icdin^olo 
worn    ovci-    ;i     wliilc     s:iliii    ^ovvii.         Tlii'     l']iii|ieri)r     liaviii^    ilcsiitd    lliiit     the 
ladies    ol    tin-    (".omt    slitmld    ;uli)|>l    a    cosliiiiie,    and     tlic    Miiipress    liaviiij^    ol 
roiirsi"   assoiili'd,    l.i'ioy    was  callrd    into  couiicil,    and    |)i(i|i<)st'd    liis    liiintiii<' 
coal.      Il    was   accepted,   and    tlieic    reiiiained  only   the    clioice  ol    a    colour.      It 
was  suggested   lliat    tlie    cllecl   would    he   more   In  illiaiit  il    eat  li    princely  house 
hail    its    own    :    the    Mnipress   agreed    to   amaranth    emhroidered    in    gold;    llic 
Oueen  of  Holland   looU    hliie   and    silver;    pink    and    silver    fell    to   ihr   Grand 
Dueliess    of    Berg  ;     and     I'rincess     Pauline    accepted    lilac   and    silvei-.        The 
variously  coloured    velvet   coals,    crossed    hy    white    satin    scails    and    worn 
over  white  satin   gowns  emhroideretl   in   gold   or    silver;    hoots  to    match   the 
rediiigote,   emhroiilereil   and    pliinietl    toques    of  the    same    C(tIour,    I'ormed    a 
beautiful   comhination ;    and    the  cortege,    passing    along    the   avenues  of  Fon- 
tainehleau    with     the     wi-arers    of    this    splendid    attire    in     harouches,    some 
tlriven   a   la  ilWumont   anil   others  a  I'Espagnole,  must  have  been  a  fair  spec- 
tacle   to    behold.        into    our    vision    of   it    come    the    outriders    in    the     hunt 
livery,    the    official    '  chasse '    itself,     the     pages,      and     the    ladies    on    horse- 
back,   the    numerous    suite,     the    Mameluke    portc- arquebuses,    and    the    cry 
of    the  hounds    mingling'  with  the   fanfare   of  the   horns    sounding    the    Itonti- 
partc  instead   of  the  Royale ! 

Game  was  the  only  thing  wanting.  Since  1805  great  elTorts  had  been 
made  to  repcople  the  forest  with  wild  animals;  but  without  much  success, 
i'lie  re-establishment  of  the  former  rangersbips  was  not  to  be  thought  of, 
and  the  serious  application  of  the  regulations  enacted  "for  the  protection 
of  the  Emperor's  pleasures'''  would  have  involved  more  than  the  issuing 
of  orders  by  the  Prefect  of  Police  ;  it  would  liave  required  changes  in 
legislation  which  wouhl  have  appeared  singularly  tyrannical.  So,  as  a  fact, 
the  forest  boasted  only  forty  stags  brought  from  Hanover  and  the  rest 
of  Germany.  These  animals,  in  a  forest  twenty  leagues  in  extent  and 
infested  by  j)oachers,  still  had  a  mind  to  bieak  bounds,  and  a  trick  of 
getting  out  of  the  way.  The  Emperor,  who  cared  for  hunting  chiefly 
on    account  of    the   violent  exercise  it  entailed,    and   had    neither    the     ideas 
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nor  the  education  of  a  sportsman,  did  not  follow  in  due  form,  hut  galloped 
ahout  from  right  to  left,  anyhow.  The  officers  of  the  Hunt  tlid  their  best, 
hul    nevertheless,    foreigners,   such    as    Metternich,   smiled. 

The  first  'sojourn'  at  Fontainebleau  marked  the  most  splendid  and 
luxurious  |ieriod  of  the  history  of  the  Empire,  its  vast  expenditure  con- 
stituted Napoleon's  most  active  and  serious  attempt  to  re-establish  the 
pleasures  of  the  former  Court  in  full.  Why  did  nobody  enjoy  it?  "It  is 
strange,"  he  said,  "I  have  collected  a  number  of  people  at  Fontainebleau, 
I  have  wished  them  to  be  amused,  I  have  arranged  all  kinds  of  pleasure 
for  them,  and  here  they  are  with  long  faces,  all  looking  dull  and  tired." 
"That,"  answered  Talleyrand,  "is  because  pleasure  is  not  to  be  ruled  by 
the  drum,  and  you  always  seem  to  be  saying,  just  as  you  say  to  the  troops  : 
'Come    on    ladies    and    gentlemen,    forward,    march!'" 

Josephine  had  at  least  one  source  of  amusement  during  this  'voyage': 
she  might  indulge  in  the  idea  that  she  had  inspired  a  last  love — the  thing 
that  every  woman  covets  and  that  seems  as  sweet  and  dear  to  her  as 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  on  a  fine  day  in  autumn.  One  of  the 
party  was  a  handsome  and  agreeable  young  prince,  ready  to  fall  in  love, 
especially  with  a  woman  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much.  This  was  the 
Prince  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  who  afterwards  proclaimed  his  passion  for 
Madame  Recamier  so  loudly  ;  but  just  then  he  was  devoted  to  the  Empress. 
Did  he  imagine  that  the  French  troops  would  vacate  his  States  any  the  more 
quickly  for  that?  Josephine  laughed  and  was  much  amused;  Napoleon 
took  it  very  well  in  the  beginning;  but, — either  because  the  persevering 
'  spooniness '  of  the  young  man  annoyed  him,  or  because  it  had  been 
reported  to  him  that  the  prince  had  risen  into  great  favour  with  the  Faubourg 
Saint-Germain  by  saying  one  day  on  entering  a  salon  there  :  "No  diamonds, 
no  cachemires,  good  company!" — he  made  him  pay  for  it  :  and  it  cost  a 
great  deal  to  have  a  part  of  the  French  army  on  a  visit!  The  Prince  of 
Mecklerdjurg-Schwerin  did  not  blame  Josephine  lor  this;  after  the  divorce 
he  asked    her  to  marry    him. 
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That    ilivorco    was    iidt    lar    oil    wlicii   \a|)olcoii,  tlicii    at    S()i<riil)r()iiii.    dc- 

liilcil     lliat    llif    (IhI    oI    llic    aniii I     \H{)\)   slioiikl    he    passeil    al    ruiilaiiic- 

hliMii.  I'luTC  was  a  vi-ry  lull  list  lor  this  'voyage,'  more  than  scvonly 
persons,  all  the  miiiislcis,  llir  |>rc-i(lciil s  ol  the  seelions  of  the  tlouiicil  of 
Slates,  tiie  wives  ol  the  jjjieal  ollieers  and  the  priiieipal  olTleials,  doI  to 
speak  ol  llie  whole  C.omt,  or  of  Madame,  Julie,  llorleiise,  and  Pauline, 
iNolwilhslandiny;  the  liiii-  list,  however.  n(d)()dy  was  present  when  the  lini- 
peror  arrived  al  len  o'eloeU  in  the  morning  of  ihc  2Glh  of  Oeloher;  and 
when  Josephine  arrived  in  the  ulniosl  hasle  from  Sainl-Cloiid,  slie  lound 
the  doors  hv  wliieh  her  apartment  eonimuniealed  with  Napoleon's  walled- 
up.  During  those  twenty  days,  from  llie  -ilWh  ol Odoher  to  the  lltli  of 
November,  the  life  at  the  chateau  was  a|)parcntly  llie  same  as  it  had  heen 
ill  I.S07  :  no  tragedies,  however,  were  given  in  the  theatre;  it  was  in  the 
palaee  they  were  aeted.  Only  two  comedies  were  played,  Le  Secret  du 
Menage  and  l.a  Revanche;  then  a  numher  of  Italian  operas,  an  act  from 
this  one,  an  act  from  that,  and  so  on.  Three  evenings  in  tlie  week  were 
fdled  up  thus;  on  the  others  there  were  receptions  by  the  princesses,  the 
Emperors  '  cercle,'  sometimes  a  ball.  When  tliere  was  no  official  enter- 
tainment the  companv  amused  itself  with  '  petits  jeux'  in  Madame  de  La 
Rochefoucauld's  salons. 

Strict  etiquette  was  relaxed  by  the  Emperor  with  respect  to  the  dinners  : 
he  no  longer  dined  alone  with  the  Empress;  he  no  longer  admitted  princes 
and  princesses  only  to  his  table;  he  had  company  everyday;  the  Ministers, 
such  senators  as  were  among  the  guests,  even  Fontanes,  nay,  even  the 
senators-deputies  of  his    kingdom  of   Italy. 

Almost  every  day  he  hunted,  after  a  wild  fashion  :  these  hunts  lasted 
from  five  to  six  hours;  he  wore  out  his  horses,  he  rode  twenty  leagues 
at  lull  speed.  On  the  days  when  the  'chasse'  was  not  hunting  (a  courre)  it 
was  shooting  (a  lir);  for  the  first  time  a  boar  battue  (chasse  aux  toiles)  took 
place;  eighty  wild  boar  were  driven  into  a  sort  of  circus,  a  vast  platform 
having  been  erected  in  the  middle  for  the  sportsmen,  and  the  side  of  the  tri- 
bune from  which  the  ladies  looked  on  al  the  slaughter  was  eight  yards  high. 
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The  situation  was  now  as  follows  :  the  Emperor  must  have  gaiety,  he 
must  have  movement,  he  must  have  some  violent  recreation  :  he  has  made 
up  liis  mind,  lie  has  decided  on  the  divorce,  and  shows  it  in  many  ways  and 
places.  At  tin-  play,  it  was  no  longer  he  wlio  left  his  seat  on  the  right  of 
the  stao-e  to  so  across  and  chat  with  the  Empress  between  the  acts;  it  was 
she  who  went  to  him,  twice  in  one  evening,  ''and  with  much  less  than  her 
customary  confidence."  The  whole  Court  took  note  of  the  preference  shown 
to  the  Bonapartes,  the  neglect  to  which  Josephine  was  condemned.  What 
was  the  good  of  considering  her  now,  what  was  the  use  of  keeping  up  the 
forms  and  the  attitude,  due  only  to  tlie  sovereign,  towards  her  who  would 
soon  cease  to  hold  that  place;  "and  while  Josephine  was  making  her  round  of 
tlie  company  and  addressing  a  gracious  word  to  each  person  according  to 
her  wont,  tiic  Ladies  of  the  Palace  kept  their  seats,  laughing  and  talking 
loudly  with  the  officers."  Poor  woman,  what  a  calvary  she  was  climbing, 
in  her  splendid  attire,  with  flowers  in  her  bodice  and  a  diadem  of  diamonds 
on  her  head,  the  smile  of  a  stage-dancer  on  her  contracted  lips,  forcing  her 
voice  to  utter  sweet  sounds,  her  brain  to  recall  those  trifles  by  which 
she  might  please  !  Whenever  she  met  one  of  the  great  officers  whom  she 
could  take  aside,  or  a  minister,  or  a  great  dignitary,  or  any  man,  however 
small  a  personage,  whom  she  supposed  to  be  in  the  secret,  she  would  rush 
to  him  with:  "What  has  he  said?  What  will  he  do?  Why  is  the  door 
blocked  up?  Why  this  affected  coldness?  What  is  to  become  of  me?" 
And  she  received  no  answer,  only  vague  words,  spoken  with  manifest 
embarrassment.  And  some  one  comes  in,  and  she  must  stifle  her  tears, 
steady  her  voice,  and  dress  herself,  and  'appear.'  Fontainebleau  had  seen 
dramas  more  sanguinary,  but  none  so  poignant,  none  in  which  humanity 
was  more   ruthlessly   rent,  or  a  heart  bled  more  profusely. 


* 
#      * 


Until   now,   in   these   small   '  voyages,'  Josephine   had  only   held   the  posi- 
tion of  a  satellite  of  the  star  whence  all  the  light  proceeded  :  did   he  shed  his 
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lays  ii|ii)ii  her,  she  slionc  witli  inrnmpnr.ildf  luilliance  ;  did  lie  williliold 
tlioiu,  Imm-  lustre  was  cxliiiguislu'd  and  slic  Icll  l)a(k  into  iKilliiiigiicss.  We 
must  MOW  look  at  her  as  a  solitary  figure,  making  lici-  progi'esses  l»y  iier- 
seir,  anil  |>la\ing  in  r  |)art  as  iMnpress  uiisu]>|U)rteil.  Ol  course  she  never 
was  an\tliin!'  hut  a  rellected  ima;je  ;  she  received  second-hand  honours 
only;  the  stvie  and  state  in  \vlii(  h  she  travelled  were  i)ut  transient;  and  the 
words  she  said  were  dictated  to  hei-  heforehand;  nevertheless  the  spectacle 
is  curious,  and  we  must  study  it.  A  'voyage'  to  Aix  la-Chapelle  '  aux  eaux' 
(Ml  the  i)art  ot  Her  Majesty  the  Empress,  was  no  light  matter,  especially  in 
Year  Xli.  (ISO'il,  just  at  the  Iteginning,  when  the  imperial  dignity  was  a  novelty 
to  the  l")mperor,  antl  his  intention  was  to  kee|)  it  up  to  the  highest  standard, 
and   to   let  his  wile  do   noliiing   hut   what  it  hecame   a    great  sovereign  to  do. 

before  the  start  of  the  expedition  heavy  expenses  were  incurred.  Horses 
and  carriages  had  to  be  bought  :  lorty-seven  horses  at  a  cost  of  G7.2l'i  bancs; 
and  eight  carriages, — four  berlines,  two  cabriolets,  a  chair  with  springs  and  a 
barouche, — 2G,772  francs.  Ten  thousand  francs  went  in  harness  and  repairs. 
Then  the  Emperor,  who  could  not  endure  that  in  Aix  la-Chapelle,  an  im- 
perial city,  his  wife  should  be  lodged  at  an  inn,  had  bought  a  house, 
furnished,  from  M.  Jacobi,  '  Conseiller  de  Prefecture.'  "This,"  said  one 
of  the  newspapers,  "is  one  of  the  handsomest  buildings  that  adorn  the 
town."  So,  it  was  cheap  at  144,000  francs.  Besides  these  material  require- 
ments, it  was  necessary  to  be  provided  with  presents  to  distribute,  such  as 
necklaces,  earrings,  pins  and  snuff-boxes  :  Marguerite  provided  36,000  francs' 
worth  of  those  commodities,  while  Commun  furnished  2,880  francs'  worth 
of  shawls  for  tlie  same   purpose. 

At  first  it  was  proposed  that  a  large  part  of  the  Household  should  accom- 
pany the  Empress;  but  several  persons  found  pretexts  for  not  doing  so,  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  start  there  remained  only  the  First  Equerry,  M.  d'Har- 
ville,  an  Equerry-Master  of  the  Horse,  M.  de  Fouler,  two  chamberlains, 
MM.  de  Beaumont  and  d'Aubusson,  the  Lady-in-Waiting  and  three  Ladies  of 
the  Palace,  Mesdames  de  Lucay,  Auguste  Colbert  and  de  \'audey  :  it  is  true 
that    Mademoiselle    Lucie    de   Lucay    accompanied    her  mother  ami    made    an 
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agreeable  change  from  Madame  de  Remusat.  There  were,  besides,  the 
private  secretary,  and,  for  attendants,  a  complroller-biitler,  an  ordinary  butler, 
two  uslieis,  ten  foolmen,  the  mIioIc  of  the  Chamber,  and  an  important  de- 
lacliment  from  the  kitchens  and  offices.  The  'Stable'  went  on  with  the 
vehicles  under  the  command  of  Guerin  (pere),  and  numbered  at  least  fifty 
persons.  For  the  transport  of  all  these  people  (with  the  exception  of  the 
stable  folk  who  had  gone  on  before-hand  and  whose  journey  cost  8,900  francs, 
food  for  the  horses  included)  seventy-seven  horses  driven  by  twenty  pos- 
tillions, were  recjuii'ed  at  each  relay.  The  Empress  and  her  personal  suite 
set  out  directly  from  Saint-Cloud;  her  'people'  were  taken  to  Saint- 
Denis  in  the  Household  carriages;  this  saved  four  relays  and  a  half, — the 
former  'royal'  route  cost  double;  at  two  francs  per  horse,  and  three  francs 
per  postillion,   we  arrive  at  12,2i6  francs. 

The  carriages  start,  gendarmerie  at  the  doors,  and  sub-officers  preceding 
them  with  the  outriders;  at  each  town  where  there  is  a  garrison,  a  strong 
detachment  of  cavalry  goes  to  meet  the  Empress,  twenty -five  guns  are 
fired  as  she  comes  in,  the  same  as  she  passes  out,  and  the  whole  of 
the  troops  line  the  way.  At  half-past  three  Her  Majesty  arrives  at 
Soissons — she  has  previously  made  only  one  halt  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  breakfast ;  but  she  merely  receives  an  address  at  the  city  gates,  and 
passes  straight  through  the  town,  at  a  foot  pace  for  fear  of  accident.  The 
arrival  at  Reims  is  very  late,  the  whole  place  is  illuminated,  but  nothing 
is  prepared  for  the  night.  With  great  trouble  sleeping  accommodation  is 
found;  but  every  inconvenience  is  forgotten  in  the  warm  welcome  of  the 
population,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  troops,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  guard-of- 
honour  commanded  by  Senator-General  Valence  in  person.  M.  d'Harville 
disburses  3,100  francs  in  gifts,  and  Reims  would  have  been  remembered 
pleasantly  but  for  an  accident  which  befell  General  Valence,  whose  horse 
took  fright  at  the  drums  and  trumpets,  reared,  and  fell  over  upon  him. 
Sedan  was  reached  m  the  evening ;  very  graceful  speeches  were  made  by 
M.  Philippoteaux  the  sub-Prefect,  and  M.  Poupart  de  Neuflize,  Avho  received 
3,600  francs  for  his  poor  people  on  the  spot.      He  presented  the  widow  of  an 
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officer  who  liiid  dioil  on  tlio  liold  ;  slio  received  (iOO  francs.  Tin-  l<>ll(>\vinf>^ 
ilav  s  journcv  was  very  difliciill.  Troni  Sedan  to  Helliel  "  llie  lii^di  roail 
was  friijlitlid ; '"  Iml  lliin"s  were  niucli  worse  when  llic  cavalcade  liirned  (A\ 
into  ways  throii^di  which,  as  it  appeareil,  no  vehicle  had  ever  passed.  At 
ninht-rall  the  tray<dlcrs  caiuc  to  a  hill,  near  I'Y-ulcn,  so  steep  that  it  was  with 
great  dillicnlt\  the  carnages,  which  had  to  he  ropc<l,  could  he  diagged  to 
the  top  of  it.  The  ilnipress  screamed  w  ith  li-rror  and  wanteil  to  get  out  <A 
hei"  carriage  at  any  cost.  It  was  llu-  llni|)cini-  hiniscll  who  had  tliawii  up 
the  route,  he  had  taken  a  '  roail  to  he  made'  lor  a  roati  '  huilt,'  and,  nol- 
withstaniling  the  warnings  of  the  people  of  the  country,  none  ventured  t(j 
deviate  from  the  marked  plan.  At  length,  night  having  fallen  and  the  horses 
being  knocked  up,  the  Empress's  party  had  to  stop  at  a  small  village  called 
Marche,  and  the  whole  suite  was  crowded  into  a  wretdied  little  house  where 
the  most  favoureil  lay  on  mattresses,  the  rest  on  boards.  At  dawn  ol  ilay 
they  departed — leaving  I.V20  francs  for  this  miserable  lodging — again  to 
encounter  the  penance  ol  the  previous  night,  with  its  constant  alarm  and 
terrible  fatiy^ue  for  a  distance  of  two  leajjues.  At  last,  within  two  leagues  of 
Liege,  they  came  to  the  ferry  over  the  Meuse,  and  from  that  onward  all  was 
delightfid.  The  landscape  was  exquisite;  Her  Majesty  had  a  wonderful  recep- 
tion :  the  river  was  crossed  in  a  beautiful  boat  adorned  with  orange  trees 
and  green  foliage;  the  troops  were  all  under  arms;  a  fine  display  of  lire- 
works  and  universal  illuminations  made  the  fete  perfect.  The  night  was 
passed  at  Liege,  at  the  Prefecture;  1,500  francs  were  given  in  gratuities; 
the  next  morning  the  journey  was  resumed,  and  Aix  la-Chapelle  was  reached 
at  hall-past  five  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  the  extreme  frontier  of  the 
department  ol  the  Uocr,  and  the  reception  by  the  generals  in  command,  a 
squadron  of  the  2:{rd  Chasseurs,  and  the  National  Gendarmerie,  was  of  course, 
splendid  :  at  the  hill  which  rises  above  the  city  were  the  civil  authorities;  at 
the  gates  triumphal  arches,  and  salvos  of  artillery;  infantry  (19th  and  iJUth  of 
the  Linci  lined  the  way;  and  at  the  house — Her  Majesty's  Palace — wereguards- 
of-honour  both  on  foot  and  mounted.  These  honours  were  expensive  : 
508  francs  62  centimes  to  the  detachment   of  Gendarmerie,  O.HIS  francs    to 
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the  detachments  ol'  the  I'Jlli  ol  the  Line  and  the  2;5id  Cliasseurs,  250  liancs  to 
the  band,  3,1fi5  francs  to  the  suhoiricers  attached  to  ihe  suite  of  the  Empress, 
2,600  francs  to  the  officers  of  the  guard-of-honour;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
boots  which  cost  180  francs  were  bought  for  the  sub-officers  of  the  escort,  and 
bearskin  caps  which  cost  2,375  francs  for  the  grenadiers  of  the  19th  of  the  Line. 

Here  we  have  the  Empress  in  her  'palace:'  it  was  a  hovel,  small,  dark, 
impossible  as  a  habitation  !  And,  moreover,  there  was  great  uneasiness  about 
one- of  the  carriages  which  had  not  been  heard  of  for  twenty-four  hours, 
and  did  not  arrive  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  innumerable 
adventures.  One  of  the  Empress's  women,  Madame  Saint-Hilaire,  was  a  good 
deal  hurt,  and  made  a  great  outcry  because  the  'army'  had  not  been 
sent  to  look  for  her.  A  footman  had  one  of  his  arms  dislocated.  Things 
were  decidedly   uncomfortable. 

The  ladies  pronounced  the  town  hideous;  rain  had  been  falling  ever  since 
they  left  Paris,  and  the  streets  were  none  the  more  attractive  for  that.  At 
last  the  sun  began  to  shine,  and  the  Empress  left  her  mean  'palace'  for 
the  Prefecture,  which  had  been  given  up  to  her  by  Madame  Mechin  with 
the  utmost  readiness,  and  whither  Madame  Gay,  the  wife  of  the  receiver- 
general,  had  sent  all  her  best  furniture.  Poor  Madame  Sophie  Gay  !  She 
made  sure  of  being  at  once  allowed  to  introduce  herself  at  Court,  that  her 
divorce  from  Lottier,  her  pranks  in  the  days  of  the  Directory,  her  letter  con- 
cerning Madame  de  Stael,  and  her  novels,  would  all  be  passed  over,  and  that 
in  the  Empress  she  was  about  to  find  the  Vicomtcsse  de  Beauharnais  once 
more;  but  she  reckoned  without  the  Emperor,  and  she  had  her  journey 
to  the  Prefecture  for  her  pains. 

The  Empress  in  fact  saw  no  visitors  beyond  her  ladies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  or  three  German  officers'  wives,  Madame  de  Semonville,  the 
Avife  of  ihe  French  Ambassador  to  the  Hague,  who  had  come  to  nurse  her 
almost  dying  daughter  Madame  Macdonald,  Madame  F'ranceschi,  Madame  de 
Lery,  Kellermann's  daughter,  and  sometimes  ladies  like  Madame  de  Coigny 
and  Madame  de  Durfort,  who  had  made  a  pretext  of  taking  the  waters  in 
order   to  come  and  solicit  favours   from  Josephine  :  we  know  all  about  them, 
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ami  tliat  tlicv  liad  tlic  I)»"^l  of  'introducers'  in  Madanio  di-  l.iiray,  tlicir 
nifie  and  cousin  ies|)t"ilivfl\ .  II  tlicsc  failed  lo  gel  the  iiaiues  in  llieir 
|)elilit>ns    struck    ull    tlic    li-t    nl    ])roscri|)tions,  who   cduld    Inipc    to    succeed  ? 

The  l)aths  were  llie  great  allair,  (nr  ,lnsc|>hiiic  li.(|>ed  liom  them  no  h-ss 
til. Ill  the  estahlislimcul  ul  the  dynasty,  ami  (lorvisart  himsiH  had  come  to 
see  how  ihey  agieeil  with  her;  hut  this  did  not  iiiterlere  with  excursions; 
ami  tlii-re  was  all  the  greater  inclinati(ui  loi-  these,  inasmuch  as  Aix  was 
odious  and  the  population  ol  the  lowest.  They  went  to  I. a  Horsetle.  they 
visited  the  rums  ol  the  Carlovingian  chateaux,  tiiey  had  pic-iiics,  they  hunted 
foxes  and  hares,  they  inspected  cloth  and  needle  manufactories,  they  went 
ilowii  into  coal-mines;  and  then,  there  was  '  tiie  share  of  religion,'  visits 
to  the  treasure-house  of  the  Cathedral,  and  doing  reverence  to  the  relics  of 
Charlemagne — the  Empress  took  away  a  fragment, — the  fete  of  Charlemagne, 
with  the  Court,  the  authorities,  the  troops  in  full  uniform,  and  Masses,  and 
speeches,  and  thrones,  and  all  the  oKicial  splendours.  Louise  de  Lucay  did 
the  collecting  (quete),  hut  with  very  lillle  result.  German  .Operas  were  tried 
at  first  as  amusement  for  the  evenings,  hiil  the  actors  were  detestahle,  and 
it  was  a  penance  to  sit  out  the  performance. 

Josephine  preferred  seeing  the  little  dwarf  Nanette  Stocker,  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  whom  she  loaded  with  pretty  presents,  or  getting  Bronch, 
the  '  silhouetteur'  to  cut  out  |)ortraits  of  herself  and  her  Court.  The  artist 
did  not  lose  hy  this:  he  was  paid  nine  napoleons  for  each  profile;  hut  it  was 
so  amusing  to  see  the  scissors  running  through  the  black  paper!  It  was 
not  precisely  imperial  :  hut  then  it  did  give  some  additional  ilistinction  to 
the  occasion,  that  the  elder  Picard,  with  a  large  part  of  the  company  of  the 
Theatre  de  llmperatrice,  came  down  from  Paris.  The  speculation  proved  had: 
at  (irst  they  laughed  at  the  'bourgeois'  plays;  hut  then  the  ladies,  and  even 
the  Empress,  pronounced  Picard  '  mauvais  ton  ;'  one  never  got  away  from  the 
Diligence  and  the  Rue  Saint-Denis.  The  public  went  to  see  him  nevertheless, 
and  the  servants  of  the  Empress's  household  delighted  in  him;  but,  even  with 
the  house  full,  the  receipts  hardly  amounted  to  1, 200  francs;  and  16,000  francs, 
which  Picard  received  as  a  present,  did  not  pay  the  expenses  of  the  journey. 
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By  degrees  Josephine  settled  down  to  licr  trick-track,  to  whist,  or  to 
the  '  petits  jenx.'  in  tlic  evenings,  while  her  huiies  occupied  themselves  with 
loto;  and  so  things  went  on  except  when  tlie  Empress  gave  a  ball  and  the 
lown  returned  the  coin|)Iinicnl .  Tlien  would  Jose])hine  without  a  smile  con- 
template from  her  llnoiic  ihe  cast-oil'  gowns,  which  she  had  given  to  her 
waiting-maids,  on  the  dancing  hacks  of  worthy  German  women  to  whom 
the  former  had   sold    them. 

The  life  at  .\ix  was  pleasant  enough,  lilled-up  as  it  was  by  baths,  drives, 
country  excursions,  and  a  good  deal  of  music  and  conversation.  Etiquette 
was  relaxed  to  such  a  point  ihat  the  Empress  actually  ale  her  breakfeast  out 
of  doors,  that  people  sal  down  in  her  presence,  and  that,  on  one  occasion, 
a  general  |)laced  liimsi^lf  condortablv  beside  her  on  the  divan  where  she  was 
sitting.  But  for  the  large  sums  tlistributed  among  the  workmen  in  the 
manufactories  (3,600  fiancs) ,  the  Bishop's  assistants  (1,200  francs),  the 
persons  who  showed  the  relics  (600  francs),  the  conductor  and  the  singers 
at  the  theatre  (2,640  IVancs), — but  for  alms  so  liberally  dispensed  that  their 
amount  exceeded  30,000  francs, — and  were  it  not  that  the  cost  of  the  office, 
the  kitchen,  the  cellar,  and  lodgings  for  her  people,  reached  the  sum  of 
154,823  francs  78  centimes, — there  would  have  been  little  to  distinguish 
the  Empress  from  a  visitor  of  high  '  quality,'  one  of  those  Russians  who 
at  that  period  came  to  the  baths  with  their  complete  households  and  lived 
like  queens.  Money  was  wanted,  certainly;  for  this  'voyage'  of  a 
month's   duration     cost    the    Household   .523,000  francs;   but   what  of  that? 

Just  at  the  moment  when  they  were  rejoicing  at  the  prospect  of  return- 
ing to  Paris — the  comptroller,  who  was  the  grand  master  of  the  'voyage' 
had  already  set  out — the  news  arrived  that  the  Empei'or  was  coming  from 
Boulogne!  Then  in  all  haste  the  full-dress  liveries  of  the  footmen,  the 
coachmen,  and  all  the  stable-folk,  were  seni  down  from  Paris;  then  the 
Empress  had  to  summon  each  of  her  ladies  and  inform  her  in  private  that 
she  was  about  to  accompany  the  Emperor  to  Mayencc,  that  while  there  she 
would  receive  the  Electors,  other  persons,  and  especiallv  tlie  Prince  of  Baden 
and  his  family,  and  that  all   the    ladies    would   have  to   send  for   one    or  two 
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\crv  line  liill-ilic^^s  j^uwiis,  ^uid  tlicir  ili:im<iiiiU  I  lie  (Iiniii;iv  \\;is  ^ciicial  ; 
llii'  l)l(>\\  (li(i\f  NLiilamc  lie  L.i  ItocliclniKMiilil  lo  tlf>|);iii-,  lur  il  aneclcd  Iut 
norkfl  ;  >lic  iliil  imt,  linw ever-.  sImikI  hi  nerd  ul  vi-iy  ;j;rc:il  cniiipassidii,  lor  slie 
rnnit'il  nil  at  one  haul  dmc  limulictl  hniis  hoin  llic  bolliT  liiriiishc'd  purse 
ol  M.  il'llarvillf  lot-  liiT  toilet,  ami  uiii^hl  he  liusteil  lo  save  out  of  tlial  sum. 
The  l"]ni|ieioi'  arrived,  and  I  lieiieeloil  h  il  was  silence  in  the  ranks!  Ordy 
the  lCni|»eror  spoke;  elitpntte  was  strict  hy  the  Kuiperoi's  eouiniaiid  ;  punc- 
luilitv  was  rigiilly  ohseived. — the  Kuipcror  never  waiteil;  everyone  was  on 
parade  all  day  long,  retiring  to  rest  when  il  suiled  Napoleon,  that  is  to  say 
at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  ami  selling  out  when  he  pleased,  about 
seven.  The  rush  began  with  the  announcement  thai  he  was  coming;  the 
l.adies  of  lh(>  Palace  had  to  leave  the  I'ldecluie  and  lake  up  their  quarters 
at  an  inn:  and  when  they  returned  there  at  night,  worn  oul  by  continual 
excursions  and  other  doings,  they  could  not  get  any  rest,  lor  lleas  make  no 
distinctions.  The  Emperor  remained  Icn  days;  and  every  day  beheld  lull- 
dress  ceremonies,  either  for  receiving  Ambassadors  on  the  presentation  ol 
new  letters,  for  a  Te  Deum  on  some  special  occasion,  or  for  fetes  in  the 
town.  Then  came  the  inspection  of  all  the  manufactures  in  detail,  and  drives 
to  all  the  environs  of  Aix  ;  in  the  evening,  dinnei'.  iheaire,  card-playing,  and 
'salon.'  (Jn  the  2.")lh  Fructidor  ^I2lli  Septemberj,  the  Empress  left  Aix  for 
Cologne,  "where  iIk-  accommodation  was  pretty  gooti ;  but  it  was  the  same 
life,  and  Josephine,  who  was  still  suffering  from  severe  heailache,  as  she  had 
been  for  a  fortnight,  was  none  the  less  obliged  lo  travel  and  make  herself 
agreeable  lo  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  Emperor  had  lixed  the  houi  of  de- 
parture from  Cologne  on  the  29th  (Kith  September;,  at  live  o'clock  in  the 
morning;  Josephine  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  postpone  it  until  noon  : 
thus  it  happened  that  llie  imperial  parly  did  n(jl  reach  honn  until  late  in 
the  evening,  ami  the  ladies  were  lodged  in  an  uninhabited  house.  From 
thence  to  Coblenlz,  where  they  were  distributed  by  billet  anyhow.  The  next 
day  the  travellers  went  on  board  the  Duke  of  Nassau's  yacht,  which  was 
beautifully  fitted  up,  but,  between  its  rolling  and  pitching  and  a  head-wind, 
they  accomplished  hardly  fourteen   leagues;  they  reached  Bingen,  where  ihey 
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slept,  at  half-past  nine,  and  at  seven  in  llie  morning  started  for  Mayence. 
There  the  Emperor  was  becomingly  housed  in  the  vast  Teutonic  chateau 
with  its  facade  of  ninety-six  windows;  hut  il  was  not  fully  furnished;  all  that 
could  1)0  done  was  to  find  lodgings  for  the  officers  and  ladies  as  close  to  it 
as  possible.  The  routine  of  life  for  the  latter  was  as  follows  :  first,  they  had 
to  dress  for  the  Kmpress's  breakfast,  which  began  at  eleven  o'clock;  they 
remained  at  the  Palace  without  a  move  until  two;  then  came  a  second  toilet 
for  a  reception  in  honour  of  the  foreign  princes  and  princesses,  and  the 
reception  ilscdf,  which  brought  them  to  about  five  o'clock;  then  a  third  toilet, 
for  dinner  at  six  ;  one  day  the  table  was  Madame  de  La  Rochefoucauld's, 
another  it  was  the  Emperor's;  the  princes  were  invited  to  the  latter  dinners. 
Then  came  'salon,'  when  nobody  spoke  and  nobody  moved,  until  nine 
o'clock;  and  after  that  a  play,  for  the  Emperor  had  commanded  his  players 
to  Mayence,  and  the  company  had  tragedy  to  enliven  them.  They  got  back 
to  their  lodgfino's  at  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morninc  half-dead  with  fatifjue. 
But  what  about  the  men  who  had  been  standing  for  four  hours  in  succession  ! 
Of  course  they  had  the  signal  honour  of  playing  whist  with  the  Emperor 
now  and  then;  there  was  a  little  card-party  once  at  Saint- Pierre  Island,  and 
they  witnessed  an  episode  which  has  become  historical — the  fifty  napoleons 
laid  down  before  the  poor  woman  who  had  offered  up  votive  prayer,  just  as 
things  happen  in  a  fairy  tale.  And  besides,  there  were  the  princes,  all  the 
princes  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  see  and  to  look  at;  but  was  not  that 
a  pleasure  wliicli  might  lose  its  zest  ?  So,  when  the  departure  was  fixed, 
and  the  travellers  were  told  what  was  to  be  their  route,  also  that  sleeping 
accommodation  was  prepared  for  them  at  Spire,  Saverne,  Nancy,  and  Cha- 
lons, and  that  the  Emperor's  changing  his  mind  was  not  to  be  feared,  there 
was  general  and  exuberant  satisfaction. 

In  all  this  second  part  of  the  'voyage'  Josephine  was  of  secondary  im- 
portance :  true,  her  Gentleman-in-Waiting  still  noted  down  her  gifts  to  the 
poor  of  each  town  which  she  passed  through:  1,500  francs  at  Cologne, 
259  francs  at  Bonn,  ;{,:{00  francs  at  Coblentz,  600  francs  at  Bingen,  2,300  francs 
at    Mayence,    700    francs  at    Spire;    but    what   was    this    compared    with     the 
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Kmpcror,  who  <>;iivi>  liv  llu-  tin  "i  liUct'ii  lliuiisinid  rijiiics,  wlio  ^illullcd 
Ti. ()()()  to  evcM'V  l>isli(i|)  III!'  Ills  (  Mtlicdiiil  ,  :iti(l  iicvir  visited  a  cliiirili 
williiinl  iii:ikiii^  :i  (IoimIkhi  nl  t\\  cnlv -(i\  <•  Imiis.  —  |iis|  llic  siini  iImI  .Idsc- 
pliiiu'  <favt'  III  l''i;iii((>  lui-  tlic  [lonr  ol  imiIi  Ihwm  m  wlncli  slic  niisscd  a  iii"flil! 
This  •VDyaj^f'  (ISO'i),  disidt'd  iiili)  Iwo  pails,  (nic  in  wliirli  ihc  |']iii|>rc'ss 
was  alone,  llie  oilier  in  wliicli  slie  jullowcd  llir  Ijiiperor,  ^ivcs  iis  almost 
till'  eiilire  loiiiiiila.  llie  eoit'iiioiiial.  and  llie  asjjeel  ol  .losepliiiie's  journeys 
ilmin!;  the  lei^ni.  She  raiiie  lor  a  inonlli  to  I'lmiihieios,  in  180.")  (  I ''ith  Thcr- 
inidoi-  to  12  KiiKiidor.  'NCaiXIII. — 2nd  to  2<Slli  ol  Aiigusti,  to  rest  alter  the 
excessive  laligue  ol  the  •voyage'  to  Italv,  wliicli  she  iiad  made  willi  the 
Emperor;  she  returned  to  Plomhieres  lor  Iwo  niontlis  in  I.SO'.I  lllli  ol  .iiine  to 
2Uth  ol  August).  And  on  each  occasion  with  the  same  retinue  and  al  a  like 
cost.  But  each  time  there  was  something  eliminated  from  the  ceremonial, 
there  was  some  relaxation  of  the  etirpiette  ;  the  l-lmperor  silently  restricted 
the  honours  to  h(>  rendered  to  the  Empress:  and  the  Household  accom|)anying 
her  was  less  and  less  numerous.  In  ISO.")  this  diminution  of  rank  appears 
to  have  heen  unintentional.  It  was  h)r  rest  ind  the  waters  only  that 
Josephine  had  come  to  PlomhiiMes;  and  as  the  shade  ol'  Charlemagne  did  not 
hover  ahove  il,  [\\c  lillle  town  in  tlie  V'osges  did  not  demand  a  display  ol' 
the  imperial  pomp.  A  company  of  the  Uh  Line  regiment  was,  however,  sent 
from  Nancy  to  Piomhicres  to  serve  as  Her  Majesty's  guaril  ;  al  the  boundaries 
ol  the  department  and  the  ■  arrondissement '  respectively  the  Empress  was 
received  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities  with  speeches  and  salutes;  at 
the  entry  of  the  towns  triumphal  arches  were  erected;  at  Piomhicres,  por- 
ticoes covered  wilii  foliage,  illuminations  and  fireworks,  welcomed  Her  Ma- 
jesty. But,  when  all  was  over  and  dune  willi.  .losephine  had  a  i[uiel  time 
and  might  remember  and  rellect  upon  the  past  at  leisure.  How  far  oil 
already  were  the  days  of  her  former  visits  to  this  same  place  !  She  came 
there  after  Bonaparte's  departure  for  Egvpl,  and  she  well-nigh  met  her 
death;  she  came  back  twice  durino-  the  Consulate,  and  if  she  thinks  of  il  at 
all,  the  site,  the  trees,  the  people,  the  dwellings,  all  that  remains  unaltered 
around  her,  ought  to  rcndci    the  change  thai  has  befallen  herself  and  her  own 
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fortunes  more  present,  more  vivid,  more  astonishing-  to  her.  Madame  de  La 
Rochefoucauld  'accompanies'  her,  and  is  her  Lady-in-Waiting.  Was  it  not 
here  that  she  found  liie  dear  cuiisiti  ?  A  strange  life  hers  !  In  1789,  after  her 
fall,  when  a  balcony  gave  way  under  her  feel,  she  was  alone  in  this  very 
place  and  sent  for  Ilortense  to  take  care  of  her  :  what  was  she  then  ?  And 
now,  she  has  an  e([uerry-in-waiting  to  support  her  at  every  step,  a  Prefect 
of  the  Palace  to  attend  to  her  requirements,  two  Ladies  of  the  Palace,  five 
bedchamber  women,  a  comptroller,  and  and  how  many  lackeys,  cooks,  turn- 
spits, coachmen  and  stable-people!  The  posting-charges,  going  and  returning, 
and  drives  in  the  neighbourhood  amounted  to  37,483  francs  50  centimes,  and 
the  total  cost  incurred  for  the  Household  of  the  Emperor  only,  amounted  to 
134,482  francs  97  centimes,  for  that  '  saison  d'eaux.'  It  was  simply  a 
'saison  d'eaux'  and  nothing  more  :  no  unusual  amusements  were  in- 
cluded, no  theatre,  no  singers,  male  or  female,  no  distant  excursions,  no 
exceptional  gratuities,  no  fancy  purchases,   no  whims. 

Josephine  resorted  for  amusement  to  having  her  portrait  painted.  At 
Plombieres  she  met  Laurent,  several  of  whose  pictures  she  had  in  her 
gallery  :  he  was  living  at  Epinal.  Laurent  was  very  much  the  fashion  with 
amateurs  of  Madame  Campan's  kind  :  he  excelled  in  troubadour  subjects 
which  he  executed  in  small  sizes,  'genre  Mieris,'  as  the  school-mistress 
expressed  it.  This  portrait,  full-length,  18  inches  by  15,  which  cost  the 
Empress  6,000  francs,  constitutes  a  highly  interesting  document,  precisely 
in  virtue  of  its  defects;  it  is  as  curious  as  the  portrait  of  Jerome,  painted 
afterwards  by  the  same  artist,  with  Catherine. 

\\'ith  the  exception  of  a  few  excursions,  sitting  for  this  portrait  was  the 
occupation  of  the  day.  Only  two  evening  fetes  can  be  traced  during  the 
whole  'season;'  and  is  it  very  certain  that  the  Emperor  would  have  ap- 
proved of  them?  At  Plombieres  certain  ladies  were  taking  the  waters  whom 
the  Empress  'perceived'  no  doubt,  but  whom  she  ought  not  to  have  'seen;' 
among  others,  Madame  Hainguerlot  (Mademoiselle  Beauvais)  who  was  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  witty  of  the  Parisian  women  ;  she 
wrote    admirably  —  especially    verse  —  but    she    was    compromised,     less    by 
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luMsrir  tl.:u.    l.v   lu-r    husl.an.l       Tl.i.    I  hiinKn.Mlnt,    ^vlu.    was    in   Yci.r    l\.    ll.r 
most  rhargeabl..   ..trpawr  ol   Hh-  H.,...!.!,.-.    I-  ,.aul  Ma.OdO  han.s  ....  lan.l.-d 

estales-lia.l   a    .,u;unl   in    >  .:„•   VI.  nmH.  I-.'l.nn,,   rr|...rl.T  ...    ll.r  i.nnuus  allair 
.,,■  ,,     ,5     ,),,.,„  „hI  (;...,.,m...v.  ...  U1...I.  Ih-  was  iUr    |..n..i,.:.l  l-.M-s,,,.  ...l.-rcsU-.l . 

Tlu-   Tl,. .-.I    Consul.    I.rl..-,...,    n„..,..l.al.l y    pni-.tr.!   o,.l    li..-    ......,.l...    ^^i.u    w.-,.- 

all     ih.    „....c-     .laMK^Mo...     ...     ,..oiK.rl..H.     a>     tl..'     w.l.    was    „.lHI.-.l..al    a,.d 

agreeal.lr.    a...!    li..-   i.usl.a.i.l   riovor.   cleganl  ami    .■.•ii.ied. 

They  WV.0   phuecl   ....    tl..-  Index    i..  perpeUnly,  at  least   will,  the  Kn.,.en,r. 

Rut    Mada.ue    Ilaingue.L.t    had    not    resigned    i.erseir    to  this    :    she     went    to 
Plombiei-es,    and    took    advantage    ol    ll.e   meeting    to   eompose    a    va..deville 
^•r„ll  of  w.t    and   sensibility,"    founded   ..pon    an   incident  illustrative  ol   Her 
Majesty's  benellcen.-e,  wl.ieh  had  occurred  .n  one  -.(  h-  preceding  '  voyages; ' 
she   reeruited  a   .ompany.    ....iu.l.ng  the  heaulih.l  Mada.ne  Davillier;   sent  for 

the  ia.n.lv  who  had  received  Her  Majesty's  bounty;  organi/-ed  a  fete;  had  the 
Empress  invited  by  all  ihc  ladies  who  were  taking  the  waters -and  it  was 
.harm. no .  A  few  days  after,  the  Empress  gave  a  concert,  a  ball  a...l  a  supper ; 
but  that"did  these  ladies  no  good  :  'les  eaux'  did  not  constitute  a  precedent. 
On  her  return  .I<.sepl.i..e  regained  her  forn^er  dignity.  O,.  her  arrival 
at  Bondv  on  the  30lh  of  -Vugust  (12  Fructidor),  she  lo.n.d  ll.r  rrelect  and 
all  the  authorities  waiting  to  salute  her;  she  duly  rece.ved  the  inevitable 
addresses;  then,  under  escort  of  the  gendarmes,  she  continued  her  route  to 
Malmaison  without  passing  through   Paris. 

M  th.-  period  of  Josephine's  last  sojourn  at  Plombieres  her  star  was  on 
,lu>  wane,  the  end  was  approaching,  thr  i..rv.tal.le  separation  against  which 
she  had  fought  lor  ten  years  was  at  last  about  to  be  accomplished.  The 
outward  show  was  still  imposing,  the  Empress  was  still  attended  by 
the  Gentleman-...-\Vailing,  General  Ordener,  a  chamberlai...  M.  de  Beau- 
,„o,.t.  and  an  equerry,  M .  de  Monaco.  There  were  two  Ladies  of  the 
Palace,  with  the  Lady-i..-\Vaiting.  the  private  secretary,  and  two  pages. 
The  number  of  servants,  the  stable,  and  the  expenses,  were  all  the  same; 
presents  were    made  on  the    same  occasions   and  were   equally    sumptuous; 
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Her  .Majesty  gave  diamoiuls  of  llir  respective  value  of  1,200,  I,'i00,  3,r)00 
and  4,000  francs  to  tlie  paocs  whom  the  Emperor  despatched  to  announce 
the  stages  of  liis  journeys  to  her, — M.  de  Beaumont  (fils),  the  younger 
Lariboisiere,  and  the  younger  Otidinot.  Having  paused  in  her  journey  at 
Epinal  and  done  Madame  Douhhil,  whose  husband  was  receiver-general,  the 
honour  of  passing  the  night  at  her  house,  J()sephinc  presented  her  with 
a  |)arure  in  enamelbnl  gold  and  pearls  whicli  cost  \  ,W()  francs;  she  also 
gave  to  the  eldest  daughter  a  neck-chain  in  links  formed  of  real  pearls 
and  enamelled  beads  worth  550  francs,  and  to  the  other  two  children 
watches  which  cost  200  and  170  francs  ea<h.  To  the  sub-Prefect,  the 
post-master,  and  the  captain  of  Cuirassiers  in  charge  of  the  escort,  the 
Empress  gave  snuff-boxes  ;  she  was  equally  generous  to  the  soldiers  of 
the  guard  for  whose  admission  to  the  theatre  she  paid  each  week.  The 
same  shower  of  gohl  and  silver  fell  on  the  poor  whom  she  came  across, — 
prisoners  passing  through,  wounded,  retired,  and  crippled  soldiers,  itinerant 
musicians,  people  who  had  some  curiosity  to  exhibit;  it  was  falling  every 
day  more  or  less, — now  on  a  woman  whose  house  was  rebuilt  ibr  her,  now 
on  an  aged  American  gentlewoman  wdio  appealed  to  Josephine  by  the  post, 
again  on  a  woman  whose  property  had  been  injured.  She  was  followed  in 
her  drives  also,  when  like  a  good  fairy  she  would  stop  to  speak  to  passers- 
by,  go  into  a  farmhouse  to  drink  milk,  and  ask  her  way;  and  once  she 
was  so  much  interested  in  a  peasant's  household  where  they  were  cele- 
brating a  golden  wedding,  that  she  gave  the  husband  a  chased  gold  snuff-box 
worth  550  francs,  and  the  wife  a  gold  watch  \vorth  377  francs.  She  remem- 
bered the  names  of  people  from  her  previous  visits,  and  ])ut  them  to  the 
right  faces  ;  and  sti'angc  to  say,  for  such  things  wei'e  not  likely  to  be 
found  in  hei'  hands,  she  ke|)t  a  supply  of  rosaries  which  she  tlislributed 
to  old  people.  But,  looking  al  her  home-life,  and  her  associates,  we  are 
astonished  :  it  was  at  this  period  deeply  overcast  with  trouble;  and  it 
went  on  in  its  narrow  groove,  shared  only  with  her  daughter,  her  grand- 
sons, her  niece  Stephanie,  and  her  waiting-women.  No  more  balls,  no  more 
receptions,    no  more  plays;   a  subscription   to  the   Salon    de   Bains    was    the 
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only  divcMsioii  |iriivi«lr(l  for  Ikt  miiU- ;  ;iiul  she  led  this  lil'r  willi  all  lliose 
things  alioiit  lnr  wliiili  iorin  ;i  li^inic  lor  llic  pdilrail  ol  llic  wdinaii,  in 
llu-  iiiiiUl  111  llif  toili'l  iiU'iisiis  (>r  silver  and  ;^:"M  wliitli  she  luok  with 
her  everywheie,  within  hand  reaeh  ol  jewels  wtulh  a  king's  ransom  — 
lliirlv-llve  ctiniijlele  snils  ol  diamonds,  pearls,  and  ((ilDincd  stones — in  the 
miilsl  (il  thai  |ire|Misterons  wardi'ohe  which  siic  (h|)l(l(d  n|  thirty-seven 
gowns    all    at    onee    to   give    them    to    her    waiting  maids. 

She   was  very    niolherly  ;     never  hail    her  grandson,    with    whom   liorlense 
was  rather    siriet,    enjoyetl   himsell    so   thoronghly   :    she   gave    him     his    (irsl 
watch,    a     douhle-cased    gohl    one     set    in    pearls,    and    two    emerald    rings; 
but  what   were    these,   eompared  with    the   toys  whieh  were  ordered   loi-  him 
from   .Mussels   of  Strasburg  ?     \\  hat   (harming  toys,  and  what  a  pleasure   to 
give    him    playthings    so    nuitli    belter    than    the    Paris    toys,     those     shining 
carriages    with    lour   horses,   bcrline-eoupes,    road-waggons,    and    especially 
the  big  warship  in  painted   and   varnished  wood,   and  the  innumerable  boxes 
of  soldiers, — all    painted  so    bright    and    sure    to    charm   the  eye  of  a  chilill 
Beyond    unpacking   the  cases   of  toys,    turning    over    her   jewellery,    in- 
specting  her    gowns,    and    taking    hygienic    drives    with    ilortense   ami  Ste- 
phanie,   there    was    little    for  Josephine  to    do.       A    few  persons   who   were 
at    Plombieres    visited    the    Empress,   it  is    true  ;    one  of  these    w  as    M  .    de 
Boulders,  the  old  M.  de  Houfllers   who,   no  doubt,  had  come  to  Plombieres 
less  on  account   of    his  digestion    than    for   the    sake  of  his   son,    ElzCar  de 
Sabran,    whose  exile  he  hoped  to   get  revoketl.       He  came,  with  quavering 
voice,  his    manners    like  those  of  an  Abbe  under  the  old  regime,  and  long 
wliite   hair,    to    read   aloud    ribald   little  stories — out  of  date,   out  of  place  in 
the  moulh  of  an  old  man — echoes  of  the  abolished  time,  whidi  jarred  like  a 
blasphemy  uttered  upon  a  grave.     There  was  also  M.  de  Mole,  in  a  fair  way 
to  'arrive'  at  everything,  for  he  pleased  everybody  :  the  women, — who  appre- 
ciated him  highly;   the  I"]mperor, — who,   on   account  of  his  name  and  his  one 
book,  took  him  into  favour,  and  made  him  a  Councillor  of  State  in  three  years; 
the   f^mpress, — who   desired   that   he    should   be  Governor  of  her  grandsons; 
and  (Jueen  Ilortense, — who  perhaps  regarded  him  with  a  still  warmer  leeling. 
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The  society  of  Plombieres  was,  in  lact,  almost  limited  to  tliese  I  wo 
names.  There  was  no  external  display,  nothing  to  be  reported  by  the 
newspapers  which  were  silenced  by  command  :  there  is  hardly  a  mention 
of  the  arrival,  the  departure,  the  return  to  Malmaison.  No  reception  at 
the  gates  of  Paris,  no  speeches,  no  gun-firing,  nothing  but  a  line  added  lo 
the  'faits  divers'  of  the  17th  of  August  :  "Her  Majesty  the  Empress  is 
expected    this    evening    at    Malmaison." 

* 
*      * 

The  foregoing  may  be  said  to  be  the  philosophy  of  these  three  '  voyages  ' 
to  '  les  eaux:'  they  mark  stages  in  the  ascent  of  Josephine, — they  likewise 
mark  her  decline.  They  show  us  the  Empress  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  her  private  life,  in  her  aimlessness  and  idleness,  when  she  was  not 
with  the  Emperor.  But  still,  in  order  to  reiterate  and  confirm  this  expe- 
rience, we  must  contemplate  her  'voyages'  during  the  wars  at  the 
extremities  of  the  Empire.  Her  position  Avas  more  important  at  those 
periods  from  the  point  of  view  of  State,  and  she  retained  her  dignity  as 
Empress,  which  was  better  maintained;  but  she  is  also  interesting  in  this 
new  light  for  other  reasons. 

Why  did  she  leave  Paris  in  1805,  in  1806,  and  in  1809,  to  take  up 
her  abode  at  Strasburg  or  at  Mayence  ?  Did  the  Emperor  desire  that 
she  should  not  reside  in  the  capital  during  his  absence  ?  Was  she  afraid 
of  being  led  into  doing  anything  imprudent  !  Was  it  not  much  more 
likely  that  she  was  firmly  resolved  not  to  leave  the  Emperor,  not  to  allow 
herself  to  be  separated  from  him,  but  to  keep  up  the  habit  of  life  in  common 
by  her  actual  presence  ?  No  doubt  it  was  that,  and  that  only;  for  Napoleon 
did  not  wish  her  to  accompany  him  to  Mayence,  and  notwithstanding  her 
urgent  requests,  he  did  not  summon  her  to  him  either  at  Berlin  in  180G, 
at  Warsaw  in  1807,  or  at  Schocnbrunn  in  1801).  On  the  contrary,  he  told 
her  repeatedly  that  she  ought  lo  hold  her  Court  al  Paris,  promote  custom 
for    the    traders    there,    give  balls,    and  lei   herself  be  seen    al    the    theatres; 
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lor  it  was  \vt>ll  and  iicfiHul  tliat  Paris  sliuiild  siillor  as  little  as  possildo 
l.v  war  Silt-  .li.l  not  ^'o  tlii-rc,  she  slrt'lriiiHl  iicr  Icllit-r,  she  invented 
pretexts,  she  clung  l.>  llu-  places  where  she  was,  she  was  always  hoping 
that  the  Kniperor  wuiild  sinnnioii  her,  she  imagined  that  since  she  had 
gone  hall  or  a  (piarler  ol  the  way  and  was  nearer  hy  so  niiich.  Napoleon 
eoiild  not  fail  to  send  lor  her  at  some  time  or  other,  as  lie  had  done  on 
former  occasions;  and  in  this  state  of  restless  anxiety,  on  this  per|)etiial 
'qui-vive,'  she  lived  until  the  day  came  when  a  formal  and  |)nsitive  command 
obliged  her  to   return   to   Paris. 

The  first  campaign,  that  of  ISO."),  must  he  set  apart.  Then  she  was  on 
the  pinnacle,— her  anxiety  was  relieved  for  tlie  time.  By  accompanying 
the  Emperor  so  far  as  Strashurg  and  taking  up  her  own  residence  there, 
she  was  enabled  to  escape  from  the  Parisian  talk  which  disturbed  her.  the 
surveillance  of  Ikm-  brothers-in-law,  and  the  ennui  of  tlie  Palace  of  Saint- 
Cloud.  She  was  pleased  to  make  a  fresii  display  of  State,  and  she  felt  so 
sure  of  victory  that  she  now  regarded  the  consequences  of  that  victory.— 
namely,  the  marriage  it  would  secure  for  her  son.  and  the  triumphal 
'voyage'    in    new   scenes    for    herself, — as   certain. 

The  lirst  sojourn  at  Strasburg,  where  she  arrived  after  fifty-eight  hours' 
travelling  without  a  halt,  was  very  like  the  sojourn  at  .\ix-la-Chapelle, 
but  even  more  busy  and  more  luxurious.  In  the  first  place  the  dwielling 
of  the  Empress  was  a  real  palace, — the  former  episcopal  palace  beyond 
the  Cathedral,  which  the  first  bishop  ol  the  house  of  Rolian,  Arniaml 
Gaston,  Cardinal  and  Crand  .\imoner.  Iiad  rel.uill  from  the  plans  of  liie 
architect  Massol.  The  new  structure  was  finished  in  ITil  ;  it  was 
quite  modern  in  its  interior  arrangements.  The  great  portal,  with  pdlars 
and  balustrades  decorated  with  groups  and  vases,  between  the  two  single- 
storied  pavilions  in  front  with  their  arched  pediment,  was  very  rich 
and  handsome.  Behind  stands  the  palace,  the  ground-iloor  on  the  court- 
yard forming   the  lirst    story  of  the  other  facade  upon  the   111. 

The    edifice    on    thai   side,— with    its    three    stories,    its    seventeen    front 
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Aviiulows,  the  roro-buililing  slaiuling  oiil  with  the  support  of  tour  lofty 
columns  and  surmounted  by  a  cupola-root',  the  two  pavilions,  with  their 
roofs  attached  to  the  central  building  by  a  rich  balustrade  adorned  with 
vases — is  truly  worthy  of  such  princes  as  the  Hohans  were,  so  refined  in 
their  taste,  so  magnificent  in  the  Slate  they  kept,  so  justly  ambitious  to 
make  their  dwellings  match  with  the  grandeur  of  their  life.  This  palace, 
used  for  the  first  time  by  Louis  XV.  in  1744,  and  in  which  Marie  An- 
toinette the  Dauphinc  dwelt  awhile,  was  sold  as  national  property  in  1791, 
repurchased  by  the  town  for  129,000  livres,  and  made  the  seat  of  the 
municipal  administration,  ^^'hen  the  Senatus  consultum  of  Floreal,  Year  Xlll., 
decreed  that  "imperial  palaces  shall  be  established  at  the  four  principal 
points  of  the  Empire,"  Strasburg  offered  its  palace.  Without  as  yet  for- 
mally accepting  and  ordering  its  erection  into  an  imperial  residence,  the 
Emperor  had  virtually  accepted  the  offer  :  from  Boulogne  he  immediately 
gave  orders  to  the  Grand  Marshal  to  despatch  Fontaine  to  Strasburg 
so  that  the  jialace  might  be  put  in  order  to  receive  him.  In  less  than 
a  tortnight  Fontaine  had  turned  out  the  bureaux,  the  archives,  even  the 
prisoners  who  were  still  in  the  building;  stopped  the  cleaning  of  the 
outside,  for  fear  of  the  smell  of  paint,  for  they  knew  that  the  Emperor 
regarded  that  as  "the  worst  of  all  things;"  and  succeeded  in  restoring 
and  furnishing  the  apartments.  Napoleon  had  assigned  (50,000  francs  for 
these  works,  Fontaine  spent  only  half  that  sum:  l)ul  for  the  furniture, 
taken  from  Strasburg,  Nancy,  Louisville  and  the  neighbouring  chateaux, 
he  iiad  been  obliged  to  lay  out  172,115  francs  60  centimes,  and  this  was 
only  provisional;  Duroc  had  to  send  a  quantity  of  things,  including  cooking 
utensils,  at  a  cost  ol  I.'), 000  francs;  and  the  necessary  plate,  glass  and 
linen  Avere   l)rought  trou)   Paris. 

On  the  1st  Vendemiaire,  Year  XIV.  (2;ird  September,  1805),  all  was 
ready;  even  the  Baden  stables  and  the  stables  of  the  breeding-stud  were 
prepared  to  receive  the  horses  and  the  whole    of  the    'service.' 

The  Emperor's  apart mcnl  was  on  the  court-yard,  the  entry  by  the  left 
peristyle,    the    exit    by    the    right  ;     the    suite    consisted    of    the    salon     de 
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servici',  sliulv,  lu'droom,  (Ircssinfr-room  and  lialli-rooni  ;  licliintl,  cm  ilir 
vi\cv  tt'irace  (llic  III),  were  llic  (iiamls  .\|i|)aitciu('iits,  !S('\cii  ina^^iiiliccul 
salons  Inrmiii;^  llic  liisl  lluor.  I''imiiIccii  idomis  were  al  iIk-  disposal  ui 
llu'  r]in|)ress,  on  tiic  lirsl  llixn-  (in  llic  cimiL-vaid  side,  ibrniinj^  tlu' 
second  floor  on  the  ri vci-lcrraco  sidi- ;  hiil  llicse  rooms  wore  inconvcnicnl 
of  approach,  tnr  llic  palace  liad  hccii  liiiilt,  Inr  one  cliicf  personage  (jnly 
(the  Cardinal),  and  ihc  rest  was  divided  inio  a  great  nninlicr  ol  sepaiale 
rooms  for  his  siiilo.  M.  de  Hemusat,  who  wanted  to  gel  .Josephine  hack 
to   Paris,    made  diilicullies   about   this,  but  Josephine  was   satisfied. 

The  (lis!  liHir  days  were  taken  up  wilh  receptions,  audiences,  com- 
pliments, honours  of  all  kinds  wliii  h  were  not  addressed  to  Josephine, 
the  Emperor  being  present;  but  he  went  away  on  the  Ulh  Vendemiairc 
(1st  of  October],  and  Josephine,  remaining  alone,  settled  down  to  her  life. 
Bausset,  who  had  charge  of  ihc  material  part,  acquitted  himself  to  ailmi- 
ration  :  in  Iwo  months,  from  the  first  of  Dctobci-  l<>  the  2'.llh  of  November, 
he  paid,  lor  ihe  Kilclien  122,066  francs  73  centimes,  lor  ihc  Office,  19,027 
francs,  for  ihe  cellar,  'il,'.)'.)S  francs;  biil  <linners,  balls  and  concerts 
had  been  going  on  continuously.  First,  ihe  authorities  ol  the  department 
and  eighty  young  ladies  of  the  first  families  in  Sirasbnig;  llicn  Marshal 
Kellermann  and  his  stall;  then  the  great  deputation  from  the  I'ribunatc, 
who  were  to  have  gone  to  the  Emperor  at  his  headquarters  with  the  army, 
received  orders  to  remain  at  Strasburg  and  make  a  centre  of  society;  then 
twenty-two  ladies  of  the  very  highest  standing  in  llie  lown  ;  alter  them 
the  Mayors  from  Paris,  who  were  going  on  to  congralidate  the  Emperor; 
and,  in  proportion  to  the  rising  tide  of  his  success,  the  airival  of  the 
German  princes  :  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Bavaria,  the  Princes  of  Baden, 
the  Princes  llohenlohe,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  All 
who  were  going  from  France  to  the  army  passed  through  Strasburg  and 
presented  theii-  respects;  all  who  were  in  Germany,  but  within  reach, 
were  then  trying  hard  to  gain  Josephine's  good-will.  Josephine  was  well 
pleased  to  receive  these  attentions;  she  did  not  miss  any  ceremony;  she 
remained    to    the   end    ut  her    own   balls;    she  had  polite  and  kind   things    to 
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sav  to  everybody  ;  ami  whether  the  fete  were  given  in  honour  of  the  taking 
of  Ulm  or  the  presence  of  the  German  princes,  she  was  equally  gracious, 
ami  her  sweet  way  of  smiling  at  the  young  people  who  were  dancing 
won  all  hearts.  Never  had  Strasburg  seen  such  brilliant  balls  or  so 
numerous  an  orchestra.  It  cost  the  Empress  IjOl'i  francs,  and  that  was 
more  than  the  whole  town  spent  in  ten  years.  And  those  balls  were  not 
restricted  to  the  Court  only  :  the  'society'  of  the  town,  ladies  and  girls 
who  had  been  presented — the  number  increased  day  by  day — the  officers, 
the  members  of  the  Tiibunate,  the  young  men  of  the  guard-of-honour, 
received  some  of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  invitations  which  were  printed 
expressly  by  Eck.  The  young  men  of  the  guard  came  in  for  more  than 
a  ball  :  having  presented  a  model  of  the  Cathedral  in  silver  (o  Her  Ma- 
jesty,  some  of   them    were   immediately   invited   to   dinner  ! 

The  concerts  gave  even  greater  pleasure,  for, — only  think  of  it  ! — the 
Empress  was  not  content  with  summoning  singers  like  Mademoiselle  Ger- 
vasio  and  Mademoiselle  Delihu  to  amuse  her,  and  making  each  of  them 
a  present  of  one  hundred  louis  ;  she  sent  for  Spontini  to  execute  pieces 
ol  his  own  composition  before  her.  With  Spontini  she  gave  her  guests  a 
foretaste  of  La  Vestale ;  she  also  had  an  0  Salutaiis  executed  in  her  chapel, 
which  he  had  composed  expressly,  and  was  so  pleased  wilh  it  that  she 
bespoke  a  Doniinc  Salviini.  She  gave  him  for  his  journey  1,800  francs; 
but  she  did  better  still,  for  it  was  she  who,  almost  in  spile  of  the  Emperor, 
obtained  a  'tour  de  laveur  for  the  representation  of  Iji  Vestale.  Thence- 
forth,   it   might   be   said    that  Spontini    was    immortal. 

The  Empress  did  not  therefore  slight  the  French  and  German  iheatres. 
She  was  sufficiently  pleased  at  the  French  theatre — where  the  Piefect's  box 
was  freshly  fitted  up  for  her — to  send  a  present  of  1,200  francs  to  the 
manager  ol' Ihe  company,  and  300  francs  to  the  orchestra  ;  and  although  she 
did  not  undcr-sland  the  language,  she  made  Vogel,  the  manager  of  the 
theatre,  a  similar  present.  It  was  carefully  noted  that,  whenever  the  Empress 
went   to  either  theatre,   she   lemained,   as   she  did  al   the  balls,  to   the   end. 

Not    only  did    the    Empress    associate  herself   thus  with   the   pleasures  of 
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tlif  town  and  even  associate  tlic  town  willi  li<r  aimisomcnis,  she  mingled 
uilli  sofielv,  ami  indeed  united  liciscll  lo  il  liy  a  riirioiis  Ixind  ol  IVa- 
teiiiity.  There  existed  al  the  OrienI  ol  Slrasbiii}f  a  lodge  (A'  '  IVaiics 
chevalieis "  who.  on  the  occasion  ot  the  I'lnipcror's  sojourn,  held  a  lodge  ol 
admission  undri  the  direction  ol  Madame  de  Dietrich,  titular  grand  mis- 
tress; Josephine  presided  Was  siie  then  'initiated?'  Who  was  not,  in 
her  time'  Three  princesses,  tiie  Ducliessc  de  Hoiirhon,  the  Duehessc  de 
Chartres  and  llu  I'rincesse  de  Land)alle  were  the  lirsl  admitted  il777i  hy 
the  lodge  of  "ha  Candeur;'  and  diti  tiiey  not  draw  all  the  ladies  oC  the 
Court,  and  the  city  alter  them  ?  At  any  rate  Josephine  joined  in  the 
'work'  of  the  hulge  like  an  associate;  it  was  she  herself  who  proposed 
Madame  de  Canisy  among  hei-  Ladies  of  the  I'alace,  as  a  neophyte,  and 
had  her  received.  The  whole  town  took  part  in  the  solemnity:  the  result 
was  that  the  Empress  became  exceedingly  popular  among  the  hrethren  all 
over  the  world.  Two  lodges,  one  0.-.  of  Paris,  the  other  O.-.  of  Milan, 
took    her    name   and  claimed  her  patronage. 

The  coming  of  Josephine  was  a  joy  to  whomsoever  sold  things,  or 
made  things  :  she  bought  his  drawings  from  Zix  ;  his  cut-out  pictures  from 
Vallet,  formerly  an  actor;  specimens  of  his  turnery-work  from  one  Holtz- 
apflel ;  from  one  Lanfrey,  large  china  figures  which  she  considered  were 
superior  lo  the  vases  which  the  Queen  of  Prussia  presented  to  her, 
having  had  them  decorated  with  views  of  Malmaison  at  the  Berlin  [por- 
celain manufactory,  and  sent  by  Councillor  Rosenstiel.  She  bought  bonbons, 
seeds,  plants,  live  animals,  toys  ;  a  shower  of  money  fell  continuously 
through  her  hands  on  all  who  approached  her.  The  'housekeeping'  alone 
hir  this  'voyage'  set  one  luuulred  thousand  francs  in  circulation  in  Stras- 
burg,  and,  with  what  the  Empress  spent  and  caused  to  be  expended,  this 
sum  rapidly  rose  to  a  million.  Naturally  Strasburg  was  very  anxious  to 
keep  her  all  the  winter,  and  desirous  that  she  should  he  pleased  with  the 
town  :  so  that  when  she  received  the  Emperor's  authorization  to  go  forward 
into    Germany,    there    was    general    grief:    but    for   her    it    was   great    joy. 

Was    not    that    triumphal  journey    from     Carlsruhe    to    Stuttgart,    and    to 
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Munich, — that  'voyage'  during  -which  the  Emperor  instructed  lier  that  "she 
Muisl  bo  kind,  but  is  to  receive  homage  from  all,  lor  everything  is  due  to 
her  and  nothing  is  due  from  her  but  through  favour," — enough  to  fill  the  least 
vain  of  women  with  piide  ?  What!  not  only  compared  with,  but  superior, 
and  by  how  much,  to  the  Margravines  and  the  Electresses,  those  princesses 
of  England,  Austria,  Hesse,  Nassau,  Saxony,  Baden!  "The  Electress  of 
\N'urtemberg  is  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  England,"  wrote  the  Emperor, 
"she  is  a  good  woman,  you  must  treat  her  well,  without  affectation  however." 

And  was  it  nothing  for  "the  little  Creole,"  as  Napoleon  said,  to  travel 
through  all  Germany  with  a  cortege  such  as  any  queen  would  have  envied  ! 
Gcntlcman-in-^^^^iting,  Lady-in-Waiting,  four  Ladies  of  the  Palace,  four 
chandjcrlains,  two  equerries,  a  world  of  attendants  and  servants;  and  thus 
to  go  to  meet  the  Conqueror  in  whom  she  knows  she  still  has,  if  not  a 
passionate  lover  such  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  Italy,  at  least  a  most 
tender  companion,  very  desirous  to  rejoin  her  "as  soon  as  his  affairs 
will  permit."  If  ever  correspondence  from  husband  to  wife  was  intimate 
and  frequent,  if  ever  the  continuity  and  permanence  of  affection  were 
marked  ,  surely  it  is  in  those  letters  written  by  Napoleon  to  his  wife 
almost  every  day  during  the  Campaign  of  Year  XIV.  And  we  have  not 
got    them   all  ;    we  are  not    sure    whether   they  have    all    been    published. 

"My  Josephine.  .  .  My  good  Josephine.  .  .  I  love  you.  .  .  I  embrace 
you.  .  .  I  long  to  see  you.  .  .  You  must  be  cheerful,  amuse  yourself,  and 
hope  that  we  shall  meet  again  before  the  end  of  the  month.  The  moment 
il  is  |)()ssil)lc  you  shall  come  to  me.  .  .  I  long  to  embrace  you.  .  .  I  long 
to  sec  you  again."  And  at  every  halt,  from  every  bivouac,  from  every 
lieltl  of  liattle,  he  sends  just  such  a  letter,  not  burning  and  raving  like  the 
letters  of  eight  years  ago,  but  revealing  sincere  desire  to  be  with  her 
again,  real  need  to  have  her  with  him,  joy  in  the  thought  of  seeing  her 
once  moie,  the  companion,  the  'indissoluble'  friend,  the  indispensable 
conlidant.  He  certainly  did  not  tell  her  anything  relative  to  his  political 
(M-  military  affairs,  but  \iv  told  her  ail  about  his  troubles  with  his  health, 
the   toil   and   fatigue  he    endured,    the    satisfaction    he   expected  ;     everything 
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tlint  was  witliiii  her  domain  and  attaclicd  to  licr  prerogative  of  tendfiiiess 
and  pelting.  Had  not  .Iii>(|)1hiu'  a  rif,dil  to  exult  in  those  letters,  and 
was  il  Mot  quite  iialural  liial  win  u  >lie  showed  lliein,  and  when  she  sent 
theui  to  liei-  ihiugliLer,  slie  should  tU-siie  to  liave  them  relnined  to  her  to 
be  kept  as  lier  best  treasure-*  And  was  il  not  right  that  slie  should  give 
them   to    he   read,   as  a  proof  of  how   much   sjie   was   beloved.' 

W'c  now  come  to  the  second  voyage.'  Il  is  the  7th  Friniairc  (28111  of 
November),  and  the  ICmpress  starts  early  :  eight  sub-ofdcers  precede  the 
carriages,  the  mounted  guaid-of-bonour  forms  the  escort  ,  the  foot  guard- 
of-honour  lines  the  way  to  the  bridge  of  Kehl  with  picked  companies  of 
the  National  Guard.  .\l  the  departure,  guns;  all  along  the  road,  cheers. 
\[  the  extreme  frontier — the  entry  to  Kehl — the  Strasburg  authorities,  coach- 
horses  sent  by  the  Elector,  and  a  strong  detachment  of  Baden  hussars, 
await  her  arrival ;  but  the  Strasburg  guard-of-honour,  who  are  deeply 
impressed  by  the  kindness  with  wliich  the  Empress  has  treated  them 
during  her  stay — she  has  just  given  a  proof  of  it  to  a  wounded  comrade 
of  theirs — remain  with  the  escort  until  the  cavalcade  has  reached  BischolTs- 
heim,   three   leagues  from  Kehl. 

The  two  equerries  and  the  Elector  of  Baden's  two  hundred  hussars 
are  not  enough ;  at  Rasladt  comes  the  Electoral  Prince,  at  Muhlburg  the 
Margrave  Louis,  to  greet  the  Empress  and  join  her  cortege  ;  and  that 
cortege  passes  under  triumphal  arches,  and  at  almost  every  step  meets 
temples  bearing  a  Salve  on  their  pediments,  or  inside,  the  bust  of  the 
day-god  Napoleon  erected  upon  a  pedestal  rising  from  a  bed  of  verdure. 
Upon  a  column  a  hundred  feet  high  she  reads  :  Josephine,  Galliariini 
AugusUu;  and  when  she  enters  Carlsruhe,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
amid  salvos  of  artillery  antl  the  clash  of  bells,  she  finds  the  Elector, 
the  Margraves  and  ail  their  Court  at  the  grand  entrance  in  the  courtyard 
of  the  illuminated  chateau.  That  evening,  reception  and  gala  ;  next 
day,  alter  a  drive  in  tiie  town  and  to  the  environs,  and  the  obliga- 
tory visit  to  the  Pheasantry,  a  grand  concert — almost  all  the  ladies  are 
dressed   in  the  French    style;  afterwards  a    reception.     On    the 'Jth  Frimaire 
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(30tli  of  November),  the  start  for  Stuttgart  :  cannon  again,  bells  again, 
the  Baden  escort,  eight  horses  for  the  Empress's  coach,  and  fifty-four 
other  post-horses  for  the  nine  carriages.  At  the  frontier  of  Wiirtemberg, 
the  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Court  and  the  Grand  Equerry;  farther  on.  the 
Electoral  Prince  and  Prince  Paul.  Night  falls,  torches  are  lighted,  the 
way  lies  between  fires  of  brush-wood  burning  on  either  side  of  the  road. 
At  the  gate  of  Stuttgart,  which  is  reached  at  seven  o'clock,  the  Town 
Council  is  in  attendance,  guns,  bells,  soldiers  stiff  with  cold  and  disci- 
pline keep  the  way;  in  the  Hoch  Strasse  are  Egyptian  altars,  lighted  up; 
the  Electoral  Family  receive  the  Empress  at  the  door  of  the  Palace,  and 
accompany  her  to  her  apartment,  where,  at  last,  she  has  her  supper, 
alone.  The  next  day  (Sunday),  Mass  in  the  Apartments,  visits,  presenta- 
tions, a  great  dinner  in  the  White  Hall ;  Josephine,  on  an  estrade  under 
a  dais,  with  the  Electoral  Family;  on  a  lower  level  two  tables  with 
covers  laid  for  two  hundred  persons ;  facing  these  a  band  ;  after  dinner, 
the  Opera,  Achille,  by  Paer,  and  fireworks.  On  the  next  day,  visits  to 
Louisburg  and  Mon  Repos,  and  in  the  evening  Zingarelli's  Romeo  et 
Juliette.  On  the  ;}rd  of  December  (12th  Frimaire),  the  start  is  made  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  the  same  ceremonies ;  the  Electress 
is  adorned  with  all  her  diamonds  (doubtless  she  has  slept  in  them),  and 
all  the  Princes  are  in  full  uniform  ;  there  is  breakfast  at  the  Chateau 
de  Greppingen;  anti  all  the  way  to  the  frontier  of  Bavaria  the  same 
triumphal  arches,  salutations  and  speeches.  In  Bavaria  Josephine  was 
almost  in  France  :  the  first  stop  for  the  night  is  at  Ulm,  and  there 
Augereau  is  in  command.  The  French  escort  is  no  longer  composed  of 
the  eight  sub-officers  who  precede  the  carriages,  but  it  includes  French 
cavalry,  together  with  the  cavalry  of  Wiirtemberg  and  Ulm.  Augereau  has 
prepared  a  grand  review  and  a  splendid  fete  for  the  evening;  but  Josephine, 
worn  out  by  headache,  takes  advantage  of  being  in  France,  and  retires  to 
bed.  The  following  moining  a  move  has  to  be  made,  the  destination  is 
Augsburg,  where  the  Empress  receives  the  Bishop;  and  then  from  Augsburg 
a    route  of  triumphal  arches,  bands  in    proximity   so  close  that  their  sounds 
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mingle,  a  fort6gc  increased  at  each  village  l>y  fresh  guaiils-Dl-lionour,  for 
eseorl  tlie  eavalrv  nl  tlic  (ianir  Kovalc  nl  Italy,  and  al  the  gales  r)f  .Munich 
the  ceielnated  (loiiil  taniages,  wiucii  arc  jnslly  regarded  as  masterpieces 
of  painting  and  scnipture.  Hut  .loscpiiinc  dues  n<il  nse  one  ol  these  ;  she 
remains   in  lui    travelling-carriage,   "and   her  entry  is  none  the  less  hrillianl." 

Imoih  I'ltli  iM-iinairei  to  the  iMsl  .il  December  ( lOth  Nivcjse),  llic 
impress  awaiteil  Napoleon's  arrival  at  Muinch.  wlicic  ilie  same  fetes, 
presentations,  receptions,  chives  and  operas  lilled  up  her  time.  How  tiring 
it  all  was.  and  what  a  dreary  thing  over-amusement  hecomes  at  last! 
Josephine  hail  not  an  in^lanl  to  call  her  own,  no  longer  a  minnle  to 
write  to  tiic  Hmperor,  who  complains  prettily  that  •  the  grantl  fetes  of 
Strasburg,  Stuttgart  and  Munich  cause  poor  soldiers  who  live  covered 
with  mud.  rain  and  blooil  to  he  forgotten."  Nine  days  afterwards  lie 
recalls  his  wife  to  realities  in  a  jesting  way  very  unusual  with  him  : 
"Great  Empress,"  he  writes,  "  deign,  from  the  height  of  your  greatness, 
to  take   a   little  notice  of  your   slaves." 

But.  in  (ruth,  how  was  she  to  find  time  for  writing?  Was  she  not 
obliged  at  every  station  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  princely  lamilies, 
to  receive  and  return  visits,  to  interest  herself  in  everybody,  to  let  the 
Court  people  be  presented  to  her,  to  dress  and  re-dress  herself,  varying 
her  toilets  and  her  costumes  according  to  hours  and  occasions ;  to  dine, 
to  sup,  to  drive  out,  to  be  present  at  the  Opera,  all  the  time  in  full 
State,  and  without  an  instant's  solitude  ;  had  she  not  herself  to  regulate 
the  presents,  not  only  for  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  appointed  to 
attend  upon  her,  but  for  the  princes  and  princesses?  She  carried  with  her  a 
whole  shopful  of  dress-pieces,  shawls,  millinery  of  all  sorts;  the  'corbeilie' 
intended  for  the  Princess  of  Saxe  llildburghausen,  who  had  just  married  the 
second  son  of  the  Elector  of  Wurtemberg;  and  45,000  francs'  worth  of  Leroy's 
finery ;  half  of  this  she  left  at  Stuttgart,  the  rest  was  for  presents  to  the 
daughters  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  The  stock  gave  out.  and  Josephine 
put  her  own  wardrobe  under  contribution  :  she  placed  the  first  cachemire 
that    lady  had   ever  possessed   on   the   shoulders  of  the  Electress  of  Bavaria. 
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Josephine  had  brought  80,160  francs'  worth  of  diamonds  and  trinkets 
Avith  her;  and  so  well  had  she  disposed  of  these  that  the  Emperor  had 
to  supply  the  presents  on  his  arrival  at  Munich.  From  her  hands,  and 
from  those  of  her  First  Equerry  and  her  Lady-in-Waiting,  there  fell  all 
along  her  route  showers  of  gold,  pearls,  diamonds  and  other  gems  : 
.■)7,460  francs'  worth  distributed  by  d'Harville,  12,000  francs'  worth  by 
Madame  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  9,000  francs'  Avorth  by  the  Empress  her- 
self. When  her  purse  was  empty,  she  took  100  louis  out  of  Ballouhey's, 
and  ail  they  had  in  their  pockets  from  the  equerries,  the  chamberlains, 
the  ushers,  the  waiting-women  :  a  sum  of  eighty  thousand  francs.  And 
was  not  this  the  best  way  to  establish  herself  securely  in  her  imperial 
rank,  to  ensure  lasting  renown  for  her  '  voyage,'  and  place  herself  beyond 
the    reach  of   comparison  with    any    other    in    the  past   and   for    the  future  ? 

It  was  not  only  gold  and  jewels  that  she  carried  with  her  every- 
where, it  was  her  exquisite  elegance,  it  was  the  smile  that  never  left 
her  lips,  even  when  she  was  suffering  most  severely  from  headache,  it 
was  the  ever  gracious  smile  for  the  people  who  greeted  her  with  accla- 
mation, it  was  the  gift  of  her  glance  that  went  with  the  gift  of  her 
hand.  So  long  was  that  held  in  remembrance,  that,  nearly  a  century 
after  her  passage  through  their  country,  the  Swabian  peasants  preserve 
the  tradition  of  it  which  they  received  from  their  fathers;  they  know  the 
story  of  her  'voyage,'  and  picture  Josephine  like  a  queen  of  the  fairies, 
the  fairy  of  pearls  and  diamonds,  wearing  a  mantle  the  colour  of  the 
dawn  and  a  robe  the  colour  of  the  sun. 

By  her  and  with  her,  more  effectually  than  with  guns  and  battles, 
the  Emperor  conquered  Germany.  She  had  no  notion  that  she  was 
doing  political  business  when  she  adorned  herself  with  exquisite  taste  and 
splendour  for  the  fetes  of  the  Electors.  And  yet,  from  the  first  stage, 
the  ladies  "dressed  themselves  in  the  French  style"  to  please  her  and 
to  be  in  tune  with  her.  At  Stuttgart,  it  was  more  difficult  to  effect 
such  a  conversion  :  the  Elector  looked  to  his  purse ;  women  pleased  his 
taste  only  when   in    full   Court-dress  from   the  morning;   it    did  not  concern 
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liiiu  that  liis  (^imt  was  a  (rnliiiy  or  two  lii-liiiul  tlic  lasliion,  llial  was 
all  tiif  l)ctU'r  'gome'  ami  all  tin-  inure  •  \icillc-(<Mir : '  and  llic  covetous 
looks  cast  by  the  illeelress  upon  tlie  toilets  by  1-eroy  did  iiol  iiidiiee 
him  to  increase  lus  biid>,ret.  Nevertheless  ihe  'corbeille"  |. resented  to 
the  Princess  Paul  was  a  seed  which  took  rout  and  luou^^dit  lorth  Iruil 
in  alter-days.  As  lor  Miinicli,  iiiimistakeabic  victory  was  wctii  iIh  re  from 
the  verv  lirst,  lor  the  Illeclrcss  was  very  loud  ol'  dress,  very  pretty,  and 
her  step-daughters  were  beauties  of  renown  at  the  cercles.'  This  was  no 
trifling  advantage  to  Josephine  in  the  approaching  negotiation  of  the  marriage 
of  Eugene — a    much   more  difficult   negotiation    than    might    be    supposed. 

Josephine    passed    nearly   a  month   at    the    Court   of    Bavaria,   hoping  lor 
the   arrival    of  the     Rmperor,    from    the     rilh     iM-imaire   (5lh    December),    to 
the    lOlh   Nivose  (31st  December);   and    all    the    lime  this    marriage  was  the 
main    point   of    interest,    the    knot    of    the    drama    that     was     being    acted, 
with  scenery  and   decorations  consisting    of  banquets,    operas,    promenades 
and    excursions,     to   the     accompaniment    of    kettle-drums     and     trumpets 
saluting  the    Empress.      And    she,    without    any   appearance    of  an   object, 
but  with  an  air  of  unconsciousness,  obtained  information  and  guessed  what 
she  did  not  know.     The  prolongation  of  her  stay  was  very  useful.      Besides, 
the    weather    was    too   cold    for    her    to   go    on    to    Schoenbrunn,    and    she 
was   ill,   indeed   rather  seriously  ill,   from  the  fatigue  she   had   encountered. 
On    the    arrival    of   the    Emperor     she     retired     in    a    measure     into     the 
suite  ;     nevertheless    her    fortune    was    at    its    utmost    height    at     that    mo- 
ment   when    her    son,    adopted    by    the    I-]mpcror,    married,     by    means     ol 
the    I'^mperor,     the    Princess    of   Bavaria,    exchanged    the    name    of   Bavaria 
for  that  of  France,    and    received    the    promise   of   the    kingdom    of    Italy. 
Never   could    she    have   felt   the    future    so     secure,    anil  herself  so    certain 
ol   having  averted   the  evil   spell   at  last. 

The  following  year,  when,  having  set  out  with  the  Emperor  in  the 
night  of  the  24th-25th  of  September,  1806.  and  travelled  through  France 
without    a    pause,    save   for    a    few    hours    at   .Met/.,   she   finds    herself  settle 
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at  the  Teutonic  Palace,  slie  is  not  so  sure  oC  final  success,  she  does 
not  rejoice  so  much  in  victory,  she  feels  a  dread  of  that  war,  that 
terrihlc  war.  always  recommencing,  no  battle  ever  giving  the  final  mas- 
tery. And  her  depression  is  shared  by  the  Emperor.  He  cannot  tear 
himself  from  the  arms  of  his  wife  ;  he  weeps  ;  there  is  in  him  as  it 
were    a   physical    revolt   against    leaving   those    whom    he   loves. 

The  Emperor  is  gone,  the  Ladies  of  the  Palace  have  arrived  :  Madame 
de  La  Rochefoucauld,  Mesdames  d'Arbcrg,  dc  Turenne  and  de  Mont- 
morency. How  keenly  must  Josephine  suffer  from  constantly  hearing 
the  Prussian  army  praised  and  the  successes  of  the  French  denied ! 
Neither  M.  de  Remusat,  nor  M.  de  Beam,  nor  M.  Dumanoir,  nor  even 
llu"  worthy  Ordener,  can  cheer  her  up,  or  put  heart  into  her.  Talleyrand 
tries,  a  little  ;  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  coming  of 
Stephanie,  and  especially  of  Hortense  with  her  two  sons,  would  dispel 
her  gloom  ;  but  no,  she  passes  her  time  in  tears.  "I  do  not  under- 
stand why  you  weep,"  writes  the  Emperor,  on  the  5th  of  October;  and 
a  month  later,  on  the  1st  of  November,  it  is  still  the  same  :  "  Talley- 
rand has  just  arrived,"  writes  Napoleon,  and  he  tells  me  that  you  do 
nothing  but  cry.  What  do  you  want  then?  You  have  your  daughter, 
your  grandsons,  and  good  news  ;  there  is  enough  in  this  to  make  you 
content  and  happy."  Nothing  avails,  however,  and  for  the  three  months' 
duration  of  this  'voyage'  she  is  under  the  spell  of  an  invincible  dread, 
an  inexplicable  sadness,  an  anxiety,  unwarrantable  as  yet,  but  arising 
from  the  strange  and  vague  presentiments  of  disaster  that  haunt  such 
summits  as  those  Josephine  had  reached.  What  has  she  read  in  the 
familiar  cards  which  have  already  told  her  many  secrets?  Every  evening, 
after  her  game  of  whist,  while  dancing  and  charades  are  in  progress  in 
the  adjoining  salon,  she  tells  fortunes  by  the  cards.  One  evening,  while 
she  is  doing  this,  as  usual,  she  cries  out  :  "Great  news!  An  incredible 
victory!"  She  takes  up  the  cards  again  :  "Another  victory;  it  is  so 
splendid  that  we  must  stop  there."  And,  amid  the  continued  sound  of 
the  dancing    of  the  young  people,    an    usiier  throws  open    both  leaves   of  the 
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door  and  niinounros  a  page  rinni  tin*  Rnipcror  Arniand  dc  I.cspinay, 
first  page,  all  >|)laslu'd  willi  mini,  ciilcis,  |il.i<tN  mi  Ins  lial  a  note  merely 
foldeil,  no  cover,  and  on  bcntkil  kiu-c  prcstiits  ii  to  the  l.inpress  ;  it 
is  written  from  Jena:  "My  ilcar  Josephine,  we  have  joined  the  Prussian 
army  ;  il  no  longer  exists.  I  am  well  and  press  you  to  my  heart." 
Josej)hine,  addressing  tiie  persori  who  hail  eut  her  cards  for  her,  suys : 
"Well,    now   will   you    helieve   in    my  cards.'" 

But  did  she  afterwards  see  anything  in  those  cards  that  touched, 
threatened,  terrified  her  .'  There  is  no  a|)parent  reason  for  her  ceaseless 
tears,  no  motive,  not  even  a  pretext.  There  is  no  lack  of  princes  from 
the  north  eager  to  pay  llieir  court  to  her;  now,  as  there  were  princes 
from  the  south  at  Strasburg,  the  tide  of  homage  still  flows  :  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  llesse-Darmstadt,  the  I'rincess  of  Nassau,  the  reigning  Duchess 
of  Saxe  Gotha,  the  Prince  of  Schwartzburg-Sondershausen,  the  Princess 
of  Ilohenlohe,  the  Margrave  of  Ilesse-Rothemburg,  the  Princes  of  Leyen 
and  Lippe,  the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Saxe-Weimar  :  what  does  it  matter 
to  her  ?  She  is  most  amiable  to  them,  of  course,  she  looks  very  kind 
and  gracious,  she  invites  them  to  dinner;  but  it  is  not  their  presence 
she  desires,  she  has  had  enough  of  that  sort  of  pleasure. 

The  great  Salle  dc  .Manege  of  the  riding-school  had  been  transformed 
into  a  theatre  ;  she  goes  there  once  to  inaugurate  it,  listens  without 
attention  to  the  dull  verses  recited  in  her  honour,  anil  does  not  go  again. 
She  is  taken  to  visit  the  neighbouring  places  ;  she  hardly  looks  at  the 
Prince  of  Nassau's  conservatories  in  beautiful  Biberich  ;  her  daughter  and 
her  niece  bring  her  there  one  evening  to  dinner,  but  she  is  bored  by 
the  ball,  the  illuminated  chateau,  even  by  the  garden  sloping  down  to 
the  Rhine,  all  spangled  with  lights  and  reddened  by  the  reflection  of 
the  fireworks.  At  Frankfort,  whither  she  goes  to  return  the  visit  of  the 
Prince  Primate,  she  receives  the  homage  that  is  paid  to  her  graciously; 
she  says  graceful  things  a-propos  of  the  fine  dinners,  the  operas  of  Titus 
and  Le  Sacrifice  Intcrroinpii  .•  she  bestows  just  praise  upon  the  appearance 
of   the    Garde     Bourgeoise;     she    smiles    at     the    cheers;     she     bows     her 
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acknowledgments  lor  tlic  enthusiastic  welcome  ;  she  forgets  no  one  in 
her  distribution  ol'  presents.  With  a  grace  of  manner  entirely  her  own, 
she  presents  the  Marshal  of  the  Court  with  a  snuff-box  worth  7,200  francs, 
with  the  letters  J  N  in  diamonds  on  the  lid;  she  has  set  apart  snuff- 
boxes for  the  two  Chamberlains;  canes,  each  set  with  seven  brilliants, 
for  the  Colonel  of  the  Guard,  for  the  Comptroller,  for  the  quarter- 
master of  the  Household,  the  house-steward  and  the  decorator  of  the 
tables;  she  has  selected  watches  for  the  Colonel  of  the  mounted  guard, 
the  valels  dc  chambre,  and  the  Inspector  of  the  ^^'atch  ;  she  has  not 
omitted  to  present  Monseigneur  the  Bishop  with  a  ring  of  opal  set  in 
diamonds.  To  Mademoiselle  de  la  Leyen,  the  niece  of  the  Prince  Primate, 
as  though  she  even  then  contemplated  the  marriage  for  her  which  she 
arranged  three  years  later,  she  presents  a  watch  with  a  medallion 
in  brilliants  worth  3,000  francs.  But  neither  the  acclamations  of  the 
people  of  Frankfort,  nor  the  promenades,  nor  the  fine  sights,  nor  the 
concerts  which  her  two  singers  and  the  celebrated  violinist  Boucher 
gave  her  on  her  return  to  Mayence,  can  soothe  her  distress,  nothing 
can  alleviate  her  sadness,  nothing  can  diminish  her  intense  yearning  to 
be  sent  for  by  the  Emperor,  to  rejoin  him,  to  hold  him  fast,  to  make 
sure  that  she  shall  not  lose  him. 

By  every  post  she  begs  for  this,  by  every  post  he  puts  off  the 
journey;  at  first  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  wishes  her  to  come  to  him, 
and  he  shows  it;  but,  although  he  is  sincere,  he  does  not  make  up  his 
mind  and,  for  nearly  three  months,  he  keeps  her  in  constant  suspense. 
Let  us  see  what  he  writes.  On  the  2nd  of  November,  it  is  this  : 
"Nothing  is  wanting  to  me  now  but  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  again; 
but  1  hope  that  will  not  long  be  delayed;"  on  the  16th  of  November: 
"  1(  the  journey  were  not  so  long,  you  might  come  so  far  as  this.  1 
will  wail  for  what  you  think  of  it;"  on  the  22nd  of  November:  "I  will 
decide  in  a  few  days  either  to  send  for  you  here  or  to  send  you  back 
to  Paris;"'  on  the  26th  of  November  :  "  i  will  see  in  two  days  if  you 
are  to   come.     You  may    make  ready;"  on  the  27tli  of  November:   "I  shall 
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1)0   111   Poscii  this  evening.      Aflrr   that  I   sliall  sentl  lor  you  to  ronio  to  IVrlin, 
so    tiiat     vou    may    arrive    on     tlic     same     day     as    myself  ;"     on    the    :{id    ol 
Dccemher  :  "  I   ho|)e  to  semi  lor  you    in  a   lew  days,  iuit   it    must  he  as  events 
will   have    it."      .\ihI    ihf    same    thing   on    tiie    lUtli.    the    I2lh,    the    l.')lh,    the 
20lh  of  December  :    "  I  \\>>\n-  in  live  or  six    il:iys  to  he  ahle  to  send  lor  you." 
'Plien    the    newspapers,    w  hicli     take    so    little     notice    of    Josephine,    and 
are    so    discreet    in    all    concerning    the    lil'e    she    leads,    naturally    announce 
her    departure    lor     Berlin     at    all     the     posts.        Five     times    this    news    is 
inserted,   and   as  often   withdrawn.     The   Kmpress    does  not    give   it  up,   she 
insists,   she    clings    to    her     idea  ;     failing     Merlin     she    will    go  to    Fidda;   at 
anv    rate    she     will     not     leave    Mayence  .        She    is     lujt    comfortahle    there, 
everybody  about  her   is   discontented,    she  sees    none  but    sullen   laces,    and 
hears    sighs     which    arc     not     even     disguised     as     yawns.       Madame     de    La 
Rochefoucauld,  in   her  exasperation  with   Mayence,  gives   loose   to   her  tongue 
against    the  Empress,    the    Emperor,  and  especially  France.      This  comes  to 
Napoleon's  knowledge.      ''Madame  L....,"  he    writes,    ^' is    so    stupid    a    fool 
that  you  ought  to  know  it,  and  pay  no  attention  to  her."     Josej)hine  seemeil 
not  to  understand.     He  returned  to  the  matter  by  the  next  post.     "The  person 
of  whom    1    wished    to    speak    to    you    is   Madame    L....   of  whom   everybody 
speaks  very  ill.     I  am  assured  that  she  was  more  Prussian  than  French.    I  do 
not    believe    it,    but  I  take   her    for   a   fool   who  talks  nothing  but  nonsense." 
And    on   the    same  theme:    "1   shrug  my    shoulders    at  the   folly    of  Madame 
de  L....,  you  ought,  however,  to  be  angry  and  advise  her  not  to  be  so  loolish. 
It  gets  known  by  the  public  and  shocks  people.      As  for  me.   i  despise  ingra- 
titude as   the  meanest   fault   of  the   heart.      1  know  that,    instead    of  consoling 
you,   they    have    hurt    you."     At    last,    as  it   had   become    insupportable,     he 
wrote  :  "Send   away  these  ladies  who   have   alTairs  of  their  own.      You    will 
be   the   better  for  getting   rid   of  people   who  must  have  wearied  you  much." 
This   shows    plainly  enough    the    state    of   the   Court,    the    anarchy     that 
reigned   there,    and    how   incapable    Josephine    was    of   exacting  respect   and 
defending  herself  even   against  her  attendants. 

It   is   true    that   her   chief    enemy     was   her    Lady-in-Waiting,— she    who 
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ought  to  liave  supi)orlC(l  her  most  firnily;  and  that  the  worthy  Ordcncr 
was  oF  all  men  the  least  fitted  for  the  task  Avhich  had  been  assisrned 
him  by  Napoleon.  She  was  living  in  idleness — always  a  bad  counsellor;  no 
useful,  disinterested  advice  came  from  any  quarter  to  strengthen  her,  to 
prevent  her  from  making  mistakes,  and  urge  her  to  maintain  her  dignity. 
So  there  she  stayed  on  and  on  at  Mayence,  always  awaiting  the  sign 
she  had  been  hoping  for  so  long — two  whole  months.  But  Napoleon,  who 
had  arrived  and  installed  himself  at  Warsaw  did  not  want  her  to  rejoin 
him  ;  on  the  iJrd  of  January  he  wrote  to  her  :  "I  am  of  opinion  that 
you  should  return  to  F^aris,  where  you  are  wanted;"  on  the  7th,  much 
more  sharply  :  "  Go  back  to  Paris  to  pass  the  winter  there.  Go  to  the 
Tuileries,  and  lead  the  same  life  that  you  are  in  the  habit  of  leading 
when  1  am  there.  T/iis  is  tnij  will."  The  next  day  :  "  I  had  begged  you 
to  go  back  to  Paris.  Paris  calls  lor  you.  Go  there.  It  is  my  desire." 
And  he  reiterated  the  order  or  the  desire,  on  the  llth,  the  16th,  the  18th, — 
oftencr  no  doubt  !  It  was  not  until  the  letter  of  the  18th  arrived  that 
Josephine  made  up  her  mind.  "If  you  go  on  weeping  I  shall  think  you 
have  neither  firmness  nor  spirit.  I  do  not  like  cowards.  An  Empress 
ought  to  have  courage."  Go  she  must  then  ;  no  doubt  the  Emperor  knew 
that  aFter  the  year  oF  fat  kine,  1804,  Paris  would  not  patiently  accept 
the  year  of  lean  kine,  180G,  in  succession  to  the  close-fisted  year,  1805: 
two  winters  in  succession  without  a  resident  Court,  without  fetes,  without 
balls,  without  receptions,  made  things  hard  For  the  shopkee|)ers.  By 
order  the  princesses  oF  the  blood  and  the  princes  of  the  Empire  had 
opened  their  houses;  but  there  was  a  plentiful  lack  of  dancing  men,  and 
it  had  actually  been  necessary  to  raise  a  conscription  of  pages  at  Saint- 
Cloud   For  the   High   Chancellor's   balls. 

This  was  Napoleon's  alleged  motive,  but  there  were  others  which  Jose- 
phine's instinctive  jealousy  oF  "the  belles  oF  Great  Poland"  suggested  to  her. 

BeFore  she  leFt  Mayence  the  Empress  distributed  her  gifts  :  the  PreFect 
Jean-Bon-Saint-Andre  received  a  handsome  snuff-box  in  enamelled  gold 
with  the   imperial    initials   in    brilliants  (black   tortoiseshell    lined   with   gold 
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wllli    cii.licis    ill    l.rilliaiils,    {,,nv,-itii<>n    ^l\lf):   lli<-    Hisli<.|.   ;in   .•iiaiiu-lleil   golil 
siuill-box,    not    .|uilr    so   liamlsome;    lluii     iIk-    Mayor,    ami   llic  duclor    from 
Wiosbiulon— she    would    m.l    liavc    liccii    licrscH    il    slic    liad    iiol    |.rolil<il     hy 
ihc    opimrtiiiiilv     ol    lakiii-     llu-    waU-is  ;     llic     I'oslmasler    ami    the    lii-ad     ol 
the    Customs,— each  had  a    siiulV-hox    affording  to    his  grade.      For   Marshal 
Rellermanu  a  spf.ial   l>ox   was  provided,    with   portraits  of  the   Kmperor  and 
the    Empress    paiiiUd    hy    M.    I^iienl.    in    a   cirfle    of    brilliants.      There    was 
also    a    pariire    in    eameos    for    Madame    Lorge.     the    general's    wife  ;    a  very 
ordinary  one  in  mosaic  on  a   blue  ground   for  tiie   Princess  of  llohenzollern ; 
and    three    mt)re,    all    trumpery,    for    Madame  Jolivet    and   Madame  Dibcliiis, 
and   for    the    daughter    of   the  head    master   ol    the  College.        That    was    all. 
No   Guard-ol-hon(uir.     no   bevy    of   young   girls   with   a    parting   compliment, 
nolhin<T.  after   this  lon<r    stav    of   four   months,   to  denote    habits   contracted, 
and   relations   formed,    nothing  resembling  what  there   was  at  Strasburg  the 
year   before.       Jean-Bon-Saint-Andre  awaited    the    Empress   at   Gemcrsheim, 
where    she    passed   the  night,    and   from  thence  she  proceeded   to   Strasburg. 
On   arriving   she  accepted  a  fete    improvised  by    llu'   I^cfect    Shee  ;   set   out 
again   for  Bar-sur-Ornain,   where  she    stayed    for    the    night   at   the    house   ol 
Madame   Oudinot,    to    w^hom    she    gave  a  parure  of  dark  cornelian    intaglios 
with    trolden  oak-leaf  settings  Avorth    I.CjOO  francs.     There   was    a    rece|)tion 
of  young    people    from    the   town     bringing   flowers,    and    two    little    locket 
watches    were    given.        Yet    another    halt    at     Kpernay    before    Paris    was 
reached,    at   the    house    of    Madame    Moiit,    who    received    for    her    trouble 
a   parure   in   oriental    shells    enriched  with    pearls   worth    1,0.")0    francs;    and 
the   Mayor's  daughter,   for  her  '  compliment,'  a   little   parure  in  white  shells. 
At  length,  the   cavalcade  came  to  the   department  of  the  Seine,  and  on   the 
border  were  the   Prefect   and  the  authorities  ;  thanks  to   them   the  Empress 
did    not    arrive    at   the    Tuileries    until    a    (juarter    before    eight.      Next   day, 
three  salvos  of  artillery;  four  days   later   all  the  authorities  pay  their  com- 
pliments ;   then,  life    is  taken  up  as  though  the   Emperor  were  present,  with 
Mass   on    Sundays,    diplomatic    '  cercles,'    presentations   of    foreigners,    both 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  grand  performances  at    the  Opera,  even  private  balls. 
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visits  to  luaiuifac'tories  ami  momiinents,  lieariug  the  pei-rormance  of  pupils 
at  the  Gonservatoiro ,  and  a  day  or  two  in  each  week  at  Malmaison, 
with  company  on  whom  the  Emperor  keeps  a  vigilant  eye,  and  IVom  whose 
ranks  he  pitilessly  expels  black  sheep.  As  usual  Josephine's  fete — St.  Joseph's 
day — was  celebrated  at  Malmaison,  and  the  princesses  Caroline  and  Pau- 
line came  lo  recite  and  sing  little  pieces  by  Allissan  de  Chazet  and  Long- 
champs  with  Mesdames  Ney,  Lavallelte  and  Junot,  and  MM.  de  Brigode, 
Junol,  d'Angosse  and  de  Montbrelon  .  It  was  dull,  in  spile  of  the 
verses;  and  the  Empress,  although  she  did  her  best  to  appear  happy, 
was  restless    and   agitated    as    though    she    fell    misfortune    threatening   her. 

And  (he  misfortune  came.  The  little  Napoleon,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis 
and  llorlense,  the  child  whom  the  Emperor  preferred,  whom  he  had  nomi- 
nated three  years  previously  as  his  successor,  was  seized  with  croup,  and 
died  within  two  days  at  the  Hague.  He  died  on  the  oth  of  May,  a  strange 
coincidence!  On  the  8th  the  news  reached  Paris,  but  Josephine,  who  had 
been  at  Saint-Cloud  since  the  6th,  dared  not  leave  France  without  the 
authorization  of  the  Emperor.  Besides,  she  was  ill,  and  had  been  blis- 
tered at  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  was  not  until  the  10th,  alter  a  council 
of  the  dignitaries  had  been  held  and  Cambaceres  took  it  upon  himself  to 
authorize  the  journey,  that  she  set  out  incognito  with  a  suite  consisting 
only  of  a  lady,  a  chamberlain,  an  equerry,  the  physician  on  duty,  a  first 
valet  de  chambre,  and  a  dresser.  She  proceeded  to  Laeken,  and  there  she 
was  joined  by   Hortense,  whom   she   brought    back    with    her    to    Malmaison. 

Had  Josephine  no  good  reason  for  disquiet  of  mind,  and  was  not  this 
the  terminating   point   of  her    fortunes  ? 

The  approaching  discussion  at  Tilsit,  and  the  projects  about  to  be 
formed  there,  meant  for  her  rej)udiatioii,  dethronement,  desertion,  sooner 
or  later.  For  two  years  after  this  date  she  was  tossed  to  and  fro; 
Napoleon  could  not  arrive  at  a  final  resolution;  there  was  always  some 
part  of  his  work  that  he  wanted  to  finish  before  that  decisive  separation, 
which   wrung  his    heart,    should    be    effected.       She    knew    her   danger,    she 
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was  ill  anxiciv  and  ilistrcss,  yt'l  soiiielimrs  sho  would  lake  roiirngf;  but 
>lic  liiiikfil  iinl  lor  fvfiv  iiidicatiuii,  \val<  lied  cvciy  word.  'I'lic  I'lmixTor 
sel  out  lor  tlic  war  willi  Aiisliia:  In-  wislicd  .losc|)liiiit'  lo  rfinaiii  in  I'aris. 
With    ^Mcal    dilliridtv    >lu-    i^^ot    li-avc     to    a((oiii|»any    liiiii    to    Slrasbur^'.    anil 

wait    lor    liiin    llifif        Tins     ti llicrr    Wfrc    no    inure    Iclcs  or    llifalrt-s,    and 

hardly  any  visits  Iroiii  Gfiinaii  I'liiiccs  and  I'l  incesst's,  with  the  cxci'ijlioii 
of  tlif  HadeniTS.  who  mado  a  incii-iv  roriiial  a|i|)earaiice.  The  Kinpress 
louiul  Iicr  own  iainilv  at  Strasburg  :  iloilcnse, — at  open  war  with  her 
husbanil  and  not  knowing;  whither  to  go;  Sl«''|)hanie.  —  who  was  hying  to 
eseape  Irom  tier  >te|>-laniilv  ;  (lalherine, — avIio  luid  just  i)ccn  dri\cn  out  (jI 
her  States  iiv  the  iiisiiireetion,  and  had  Ici't  (lassid  without  luggage,  suite, 
or  servants,  to  take  refuge  at  Strasburg.  Whom  besides  ?  two  Pfdish 
ladies,  Madame  RrasiiisUa,  lu-c  Had/.iw  ill,  wile  ol  the  Colonel  ol  the  Chevau- 
Legers.  and  Madame  Lubienska,  ne'e  Comtessc  Ossolinska,  wile  ol  a  Ca- 
valry Major, — these  two  ladies  belonging  to  the  'voyage,'  were  lodged  in 
the  Palace  and  shared  the  private  lite  of  the  l^inpress,  by  the  same  riglits 
as  Madame  de  La  Rochefoucauld,  who  absented  herself  as  much  as  she 
could,  and  disappeared  before  the  end, — Madame  de  Senant,  Madame  !)e- 
vaux,   and   lotir  men,   Ordener,    Beaumont,  Monaco  and    Deschamps. 

Queen  llortense  had  no  woman  with  her  except  Madame  de  Boubers, 
her  son's    governess  ;    Stephanie   and    Catherine    had    their   German    women. 

The  principal  society,  with  the  exception  of  the  Duchesse  de  Courlande 
wlio  had  just  married  her  daughter  to  M.  Edmond  de  Perigord  at  Frank- 
fort, consisted  of  Strasburg  ladies,  Madame  MathieuFaviers,  wile  ol  the 
Ordonnateur  en  chef,  who  was  in  great  favour,  and  lent  her  horses  to 
the  Empress  at  lirst  ;  the  wife  of  general  \Valther,  and  Madame  Shee,  the 
Prefect's  wife,  who  was  not  a  frequent  visitor;  perhaps  Madame  Brice- 
Montigny.  wife  of  the  Governor  of  the  Palace  ;  but  this  did  not  signify. 
Walks  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  the  Orangerie  Josephine;  a  few  visits  to 
the  principal  monuments,  for- which  Josephine  cannot  have  cared  nuieh.  as 
it  was  not  unlil  the  (jth  of  June,  in  this  her  fourth  sojourn,  that  she  went 
for  the  lirst   time  lo  see  the  tomb  of  Marshal  Saxe  ;  and  drives  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  the  city,  \vilhout  ever  crossing  the  Rhine — for  it  required  the 
express  authorization  of  the  Emperor  to  go  out  of  the  Empire,  and  he  would 
never  allow  Josephine  to  go  even   to   the   Baden   Waters — made  up  her  life. 

Suddenly  there  came  news  of  a  victory,  but  it  was  Ratisbon  :  the 
Emperor  was  wounded.  lie  did  not  want  to  write  to  his  wife  on  the 
instant,  so  he  merely  sent  her  word  "that  he  had  a  bilious  attack;"  but 
she  came  to  know  the  truth  and  was  doubly  anxious.  Then  the  Emperor 
himself  tried  to  reassure  her  :  "The  ball  that  touched  me  did  not  wound 
me,"  he  writes,  "it  hardly  grazed  the  tendon  Achilles."  Even  the  entry 
into  Vienna,  which  Colonel  Gueheneuc  came  to  announce,  did  not  rouse 
her  ;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  town,  the  serenade  given  by  the  Guard-of- 
honour  below  the  terrace  of  the  Palace  on  illuminated  boats,  the  impro- 
vised  fireworks,   and   the   pleasure  of  the   country-people,   failed    equally. 

She  did  all  that  she  ought  to  do  :  she  sent  fifty  napoleons  to  the  mu- 
sicians, she  accepted  the  fete  which  the  town  wished  to  give  in  her 
honour;  but  when  she  passed,  on  the  29th  of  May,  to  the  Robertsau  Oran- 
gerie,  through  the  illuminated  avenues,  and  while  she  was  going  through 
the  ordeal  of  concert,  fireworks,  ball,  and  holding  a  reception  with  the  perfect 
grace  and  kindliness  that  won  every  heart,  she  was  well  aware  that  after  the 
indecisive  day  of  the  21st,  victory  had  been  faithless  on  the  22nd,  that,  at  Ess- 
ling,  the  Emperor  had  had  to  retire — the  cause  did  not  matter — and  that  he 
had  escaped  from  utter  disaster  solely  by  the  amazing  stand  made  by  Massena. 

She  even  lost  her  customary  reserve,  she  forgot  all  prudence.  She 
sent  to  Metternich,  as  he  was  getting  out  of  his  carriage  at  Strasburg, 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  French  Ambassador,  to  come  to  her  at  once.  "I 
found  her,"  he  says,  "very  anxious  about  the  consequences  that  the  event 
in  question  might  entail.  She  made  me  acquainted  with  what  she  had 
learned,  and  I  no  longer  entertained  any  doubt  of  the  importance  of  the 
defeat.  The  details  were  so  precise  as  to  position,  that  Josephine  was 
sure  I  should  find  negotiations  in  progress  on  my  reaching  Vienna.  The 
Empress  even  admitted  that  1  might  meet  Napoleon  on  his  way  back  to 
France."      She   had   been    in    jxjlitical    life    for  thirteen    years,    for   nine    she 
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IkuI  hccii  tlif  wife  of  ilio  master  of  France,  and  she  actually  did  this  thing, — 
this  was  llio  pfisoii  in  w lioin  she  confided  !  The  Kinpcror  evidently 
did  well  li>    lvcc"[)   loici;^'!!  ili|ilomalists    out  of  the   private    life  ol    his   Court. 

To  complete  the  picture,  tiic  Duchesse  de  Montebello  arrived  at  Slras- 
Lurjf,  haviiijj^  iill  Paris  iiiimediately  on  hearing  llial  Marshal  I, amies  was 
woundcil.  Siic  only  waited  to  change  horses  at  the  Maison-Houge,  did  not 
take   time  to  go  to    the  Palace,    ami  Josephine    went  to  see  her  at  the   inn  ! 

The  Kmperor  beaten,  Lannes  dying  :  this  was  not  yet  certain,  hut 
she  Iccls  that  everything  is  at  stake  lor  her.  Not  once  since  his  departure 
has  Napoleon  thought  ol  summoning  her  to  him.  His  letters  were  lew, 
short,  cold,  and  contain  news  only.  No  elTusiveness,  no  tenderness,  a  formal 
"tout  a  toi  '  only.  No  encouragement,  not  a  caressing  phrase.  It  is 
over,  and  she  dare  not  even  ask  leave  to  rejoin  him,  she,  so  pressing  in 
former  years,  so  sure  that  he  would  be  pleased.  Timidly  she  asks  per- 
mission to  go  to  Baden  and  she  is  refused  ;  Plombieres  is  granted  to 
her.  But  she  would  have  gone  to  hide  herself,  no  matter  where,  she 
no  longer  cared,  only  she  could  not  bear  the  life  of  'representation'  that 
she  was  obliged  to  lead  at  Strasburg.  On  receiving  the  partially  reas- 
suring news  of  the  junction  of  the  Army  of  Italy,  she  disappeared,  to 
bury   herself   at  Plombieres;    there   at    least   she    might    weep  unseen. 


* 
»      * 


This  brief  summary  of  the  imperial  'voyages'  during  the  campaigns, 
completes  what  we  have  seen  of  the  sojourns  '  aux  eau.x,'  gives  the  whole 
physiognomy  of  the  four  years,  shows  the  gradual  deposition  of  the  Empress 
and  each  step  of  her  descent;  but,  that  we  may  have  an  adequate  notion 
of  her  life,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  '  voyages '  in  which 
she  accompanied  the  Emperor. 

The  narrative  of  the  triumphal  return  from  Aix-la-Chapelle  conveys  a 
general    idea  of  the  incidents  of  them  all. 

Ill    iStl.")    tiiere   Mas    the    'voyage    d'ltalie';    from    this    she   returned    so 
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knocked-up  that  her  swollen  led  coukl  iiol  he  got  into  her  shoes,  and  slie 
had  to  do  a  'cure"  ot  a  whole  month's  ihiration  at  Plombieres.  In  I80fi 
there  was  tlie  reluiii  IVoni  Munith — nothing  to  note.  In  1 807  the  Emperor 
set  out  tor  Italy  in  inid-wiiUer.  hut  refused  to  take  her  with  him  :  she 
was  greatly  grieved  by  this,  but  she  >vould  have  certainly  lost  her  life 
in  crossing  Mount  Cenis,  Avhere  Napoleon  and  his  companions  narrowly 
escaped  death.  In  I80S  there  was  the  Bayonne  'voyage'  I'rom  the  2nd  of 
April    to  the    lllli    oi'  August. 

Nearly  three  months  of  the  four  and  a  half  were  spent  at  Marrac,  in 
the  miserable  little  chateau,  where  the  Emjieror  and  the  Empress  each 
had  live  rooms  on  the  ground- floor,  but  where  their  attendants  were 
crammed  into  thirteen  rooms  or  dark  closets  anyhow,- — Meneval ,  Bacler 
d'AIbe,  one  of  the  great  officers,  the  Em])eror's  wardrobe-keeper,  a  valet  de 
chambre,  Madame  Gazzani,  Madame  de  Montmorency,  four  waiting-maids, 
two  valets  de  chambre,  and  four  cooks.  Flies  were  ubiquitous  and  in 
such  numbers  that  to  yawn  was  to  swallow  one.  Yet  the  life  was 
pleasant  enough  in  its  tranquillity,  from  the  relaxation  of  etiquette;  and 
especially  to  Josephine,  because  of  her  belief  in  her  restoration  to  favour. 
Rut  the  journey  lasted  from  the  2 1st  of  July  to  the  I4th  of  August  ;  to 
avoid  the  heat  the  Emperor  arranged  to  arrive  at  the  towns  where  he  meant 
to  make  a  halt,  at  eight  or  nine  a.m.;  the  start  had  therefore  to  be 
made   in    the  morning    or    the    preceding  evening  according  to  the  distance. 

The  cortege  was  composed  of  a  servants'  carriage  drawn  by  four 
horses  for  the  valets  de  chambre,  two  carriages  and  six  for  the  ladies 
and  the  officers,  the  Emperor's  carriage  with  eight  horses,  a  barouche  and 
four  for  the  Cal)inet,  and  a  carriage  and  four  for  the  cooks.  The  rest 
of  the  household  ])receded  or  followed,  al  intervals  of  twelve  hours,  with 
ten  carriages  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  fourteen  carriages  by  four,  and 
seven  carriages  by  three.  Before  the  Emperor,  rode  an  equerry,  a  page, 
three  sub-officers,  a  piqueur  anil  three  couriers.  Brigades  of  saddle  and 
harness  horses  had  been  sent  beforehand  into  each  town,  with  pages,  sub- 
officers,   a   squad    of  gendarmes    and    a    greater    or    less    number    of    Polish 
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Chevau-I^cgors  for  osrnil.  rivervtliiii;^^  \\;is  socn  ;iii(l  provitltMl  IVir,  overy- 
tliin;,'  was  ro>riil;ilctl  l<.  llu-  ihiy,  to  i\h-  hour,  to  tin-  iiiimilc-.  ;iii(l  lor  llic 
twi'iily-livc  tiays  !  Prt'lccts  and  Mayors  were  iiilornu'd  at  a  lixrd  dale,  (lie 
towns  wt-ro  reads  willi  llicir'  Irtcs,  and  (lie  people  lloeked  in.  No  pauses 
wort'  possdilc.  .Iiisepliinc  innst  no(  lie  ill.  slie  nnisl  tml  lia\e  a  liead- 
aelie,  she  could  not  venture  to  lail  in  appearing  at  llie  appointed  hour 
ill  the  eoireet  attire,  with  a  smile  on  her  lips,  graeiousness  in  every 
lone,  and  grate  in  every  movenieiil  o(  her  beaiitifui  hands.  Pan  on  the 
•i-ind,  then  Tarhes,  Aueh,  Toulouse  for  lour  days,  Montauhan,  Agen,  Bor- 
deaux, Saintes,  Hoehefort,  Xiort,  Fonlenay,  Napoleon,  Nantes,  Paimlta-uf, 
Angers,  Tours,  Lilois, — tiiis  was  the  route;  but  these  were  not  sleeping 
places.  From  Marrac  ihe  cavalcade  set  out  for  Pau  (Gelos)  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  iVom  Montauhan  for  Agen  at  six,  from  Agen  to  Bordeaux 
at  seven,  (ravelling  all  through  the  night,  and  on  imaginary  roads,  at  least 
between  Bayonne,  Tarbes  and  Auch;  and  on  arriving  exhausted,  'roue"  as 
the  expression  was,  what  then  ?  Then  the  entry,  the  keys,  triumphal 
arches,  speeches,  guards-of-honour,  and  from  the  moment  of  alighting 
from  the  carriage,  presentations,  compliments,  girls'  presents,  expectations 
awakened,  petitions  to  receive,  solicitations  to  grant,  ])opular  fetes,  balls, 
plays,  cantatas,  fireworks,  no  going  to  bed,  only  setting  out  again  and  doing 
the  same  in  another  town,  with  the  same  diversions,  courtesies,  and  fatigue. 
\ud  Josephine  is  not  only  imperturbably  punctual,  but  she  is' fault- 
lessly amiable.  Of  course  she  cannot  give  particular  attention  to  each 
person,  as  she  does  in  Paris,  or  renew  acquaintance  by  a  word.  \erv 
rarely,  as  the  line  of  persons  whom  she  saw  for  the  first  time  file  past  her. 
did  she  catch  a  name  which  she  had  already  heard  and  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  its  bearer;  but  she  possessed  the  art  of  small-talk  in  such 
perfection,  and  was  always  so  sure  to  say  the  thing  that  pleased,  she  could 
smile  so  kindly,  her  sweet  way  of  presenting  the  customary  gifts  to  the 
young  girls  and  the  ladies  who  brought  her  flowers,  stuffs,  bonbons,  and 
other  products  of  the  place,  was  so  entirely  her  own,  that  she  won  all 
hearts.       It    was    not    by   one  of    her   ladies   or   by    a    chamberlain    that    she 
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sent  the  trinkets,  slic  had  thorn  on,  she  detached  a  watch  from  her  bodice, 
she  drew  a  ring  ofl'  one  of  her  fingers,  she  hekl  a  snuff-box  in  her  hand: 
what  slie  gave  was  something  of  her  own,  something  belonging  to  her, 
that  she  had  worn  for  a  moment  and  seemed  to  liave  worn  always.  The 
present  had  an  air  of  spontaneousness  which  doubled  its  value.  It  was  her 
parure,  her  watch,  her  bracelet  that  she  gave,  not  a  mere  trinket,  an 
anonymous  ornament  to  be  taken  to  the  jeweller's  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  its  value  might  be  ascertained.  It  was  no  longer  a  present,  it 
was    a    souvenir,   in    most   cases  it   was   to  be   a    relic. 

Acting  !  so  be  it  :  what  is  life?  At  any  rate,  in  such  case,  Josephine 
was  an  incomparable  actress;  her  face  never  wore  an  expression  of 
boredom  or  weariness;  she  never  disconcerted  people  by  a  haughty  air;  she 
never  turned  even  the  most  absurd  sights  into  ridicule;  she  never  shrank 
from  the  dreariest  and  weariest  of  ceremonies  ;  she  never  shirked  the 
most  laborious  tasks.  What  was  her  motive?  To  remain  with  the  Emperor, 
to  show  her  unfailing  readiness,  to  make  proof  of  her  devotion  to  his  will. 
Although  she  was  once  obliged  to  go  to  bed  on  arrival  somewhere,  being 
completely  prostrated  by  headache,  and  half-dead  with  fatigue,  she  never 
was  missing  al  the  hour  of  departure,  never  kept  anybody  waiting  a 
minute,  never  allowed  a  complaint  to  pass  her  lips, — so  great  was  her  fear 
lest  Napoleon  should  set  off,  leaving  her  behind,  with  orders  to  return  to 
Paris.  But  this  Avas  not  all,  she  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  with  a 
French  woman's  good-breeding  :  she  knew  her  duties,  the  higher  she 
rose  the  more  keenly  she  felt  the  obligations  of  politeness  and  considera- 
tion, and  the  first  mark  of  the  latter  was  to  recognize  and  graciously 
receive  the  reverence  of  those  who  offered  it.  Perhaps  a  little  vanity 
mingled  with  her  sense  of  right;  but  what  matter  ?  In  this  respect  Jose- 
phine fulfilled  her  duty  better  than  any  sovereign  had  ever  done  in  France  ; 
and  she  accomplished  that  duty  even  more  completely  in  the  provinces 
than  in  Paris,  because  there  she  hardly  ever  assumed  the  air  of  familia- 
rity that  injured  her  prestige,  there  she  revealed  herself  to  all  as  the 
kindly  and  gracious  Sovereign,  but  she  preserved  her  dignity;  she  remained 
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ihe    Sovoreigii  ;    ami   after   those  '  voyages '    it  iisetl    to    !)<•  snid.    most   truly: 
"  Napulfoii    wins   battles,    Josepliiiu-    wins   hearts." 

• 

W'c  Iia\e  now  trac»'(I  ,Ios(''|)hin(''s  life  in  minute  ticl.iil  while  she  was 
Kinpress,  and  lormt-il  s(nne  iilca  ol  liei-  tastes,  her  hahils,  the  ways  and 
fashions  that  siie  adopted,  and  liri-  various  surroundings.  Only  one  of  the 
elements  of  information  has  been  touched  in  liiis  process  ;  our  investigation 
has  had  the  Empress  for  its  sole  object.  iN'othing  is  told  here  of  Josephine  in 
the  relations  of  wife,  mother,  daughter  in  law,  ami  sister-in-law,  with  her 
iiusband,  her  children,  and  her  kinsfolk;  nothing  ol  her  life  before  the 
Empire,  and  alter  the  divorce  ;  nothing  of  the  history  ol  Malmaison,  wlii(  h 
is  so  necessary.  The  Empress  only  is  in  question,  and  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  present  work  is  to  restore  the  image  of  Josephine  in  that  capacity  as  it 
was  presented  to  her  contemporaries.  Upon  the  facts  which  we  have  stated 
in  detail  they  formed  their  opinion,  anil  upon  that  opinion  the  judgment  of 
posterity  has  hitherto  been  founded.  '  Benevolent  disposition,  quite  special 
social  tact,  "  says  Metternich  ;  "  sound  judgment,  great  social  custom 
and  ease,  "  says  Lavallette;  and  all  who  come  after,  Beugnot,  Meneval, 
iMollien,  Savary,  Rapp,  all  the  writers  of  memoirs  without  exception,  agree 
in    praising  her    alTability,    her   tact,   and    most    of   them   her    kindness'. 

They  are  equally  unanimous  in  their  estimate  of  her  intellect.  "  She 
had  not  much  mind",  says  both  Lavallette  and  Metternich;  "she  had  not 
a    superior   mind,  "   says    Meneval. 

As  for  the  application  and  the  span  of  that  mind,  our  judgment 
accords  with  that  of  Josephine's  contemporaries.  She  certainly  was  delicient 
in  the  governing  faculty,  in  lofty  purpose,  in  the  desire  to  act  with  great- 
ness. She  is  the  typical  squanderer  ;  her  mania  for  spending  money  is 
proved  by  Malmaison,  the  dressmakers,  the  jewellers,  all  the  gulfs  into 
which  she  flung  it  in  the  course  ol  the  most  absurdly  prodigal  life  that 
ever    was    known    in    the    woiKl. 
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In  slating  that  she  expended  twenty-five  millions  (francs)  on  her  fancies 
in  six  years,  we  fall  short  of  the  truth  ;  but  only  let  a  woman  find  a 
lover  who  is  always  ready  to  pay  any  amount  of  debts  she  pleases  to 
contract,  to  Avhat  sum  will  she  not  run  them  up  ?  Never  to  have  to 
reckon,  never  to  know  the  value  of  things,  to  ignore  money  altogether, 
regardless  of  everything  but  her  own  desire  for  the  moment,  and  to  be 
able  to  gratifv  it,  was  the  dream  that  Josephine  realized.  In  that  way 
she  did  indeed  prove  herself  unpractical;  for,  as  the  Emperor  reminded 
her  reproachfully,  she  did  not  secure  any  provision  for  her  grandchildren  ; 
but  she  was  true  to  her  role  and  to  her  lempeiament.  Now  these  were 
the  role   and   the  temperament  of  a   courtezan. 

But,  while  she  was  deficient  in  the  faculty  of  ruling — one  which  thrifty 
housewives  generally  possess — she  displayed  under  all  circumstances  infinite 
skill  in  retaining  the  lover,  the  husband,  who  w-as  constantly  trying  to  escape, 
and  in  holding  him  fast;  she  kept  the  Bonapartes  in  check;  she  managed 
several  intrigues;  she  arranged  alliances;  antl  during  the  siege  which  she  stood 
for  fourteen  years,  no  one  could  teach  her  any  tricks  of  fence,  or  how  to  make 
her  sallies,  or  work  her  countermines.  She  possessed  the  supreme  art  of  con- 
cealing art,  and  preferred  to  be  thought  stupid  rather  than  to  show  her  hand. 

She  had  acquired,  or  she  had  by  nature,  being  a  woman,  a  habit  of  tiis- 
simulation  which  she  exercised  on  all  occasions.  As  Napoleon  said,  with  her 
the  negative  was  always  ready.  "  it  was  her  first  impulse,  her  first  word 
was  iVo,  and  that  No  was  not  exactly  a  falsehood,  it  was  a  precaution,  it  was 
simply  defensive."  She  did  not  admit,  she  never  admitted  ;  she  was  armed 
with  no  other  weapon,  but,  constantly  using  that  one,  she  was  always  on  her 
guard.  So  great  w^as  her  skill  in  the  use  of  the  invaluable  negative,  that 
such  an  observer  as   Beugnot  was  deceived  by  it  and  praised  her  sincerity. 

The  fact  was  that  in  anything  that  did  not  touch  her  position,  she 
could  appear,  and,  it  would  seem,  actually  was,  sincere  :  what  did  it  matter 
to  her?  It  was  more  simple,  more  agreeable,  and  easier  to  her  to  be 
pleasant  to  everybody  than  to  show  preference  or  antipathy  to  any  per- 
son  whatever.      Supposing    that   she   had    not    possessed    the    prudence    that 
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would  recomnKMid  mhIi  ii  riilf  oC  lilc,  a  sellisli  mulivc  wdiild  siiggi'st  it. 
Slic  \[Ai\  IK)  friends,  mimIc  or  Iciiialc,  no  I'clalivi*,  no  clnld  wlioin  s|i<>  was 
not  ready  to  sarrilici'  lo  licr  inU  i«'sls  ol  tlic  nioincnl  ;  l>ul  al  llic  sanif  time 
slu-  was  kindness  ilsoH  to  llie  niiiverse  al  large,  and  every  one  leli  her 
prcsenee  elutiined.  Tlie  deplli  ol  lii-r  egoism  was  unlatlionialtle,  hnl  that 
egoism  assumed  llie  lorm  ol  allahilily  and  sympathy, — everyhody  was  taken 
in    liv    it  ;    indeed   she  seems   lo   have  believed    in    it    liersell. 

Kgoism,  when  a  woman  hides  it  so  sueeesslully  llial  she  gels  credit  for 
feeling,  is  at  onee  a  great  loree  and  a  strong  defenee  In  this  Josephine 
exeelletl,  and  the  appearance  w'as  suffieieni,  for,  what  she  really  llion;^dil. 
none,  not  even  herself,  knew.  Her  egoism  was  as  unconscious  as  it  was 
profound:  her  dissinuilal  inn  was  so  hahilual  lliat  it  required  no  ellorl  lo  set 
il  in  null  ion.  il  was  sell-acling.  Josephine  convinced  her  hushand  and 
liei-  children  that  she  loved  them  ;  she  convinced  everybody  tliat  she  was 
ivind    hearted  ;   she  convinced   Beugnol  that  she  was  sincere. 

Josephine  was  a  woman  of  the  most  civilized  sort  ami  of  the  least  civi- 
lized at  the  same  time.  She  had  no  education,  no  belief,  no  moial  training, 
lint  her  social  tad,  which  came  to  her  by  nature,  was  like  another  sense, 
and  made  her  exquisitely  charming.  From  the  first  she  knew  how  to  enter 
a  salon,  how  lo  move  and  '  appear'  there,  how  lo  say  exactly  what  she  ought 
to  say  to  each  person,  with  graceful,  always  appropriate  variation,  and  how 
to  win  the  hearts  of  all.  Where  had  she  learned  all  this  •*  Nowhere.  Il 
was   a  gill.      She  was  made  so. 

This  was  her  greatest  quality,  perhaps  the  only  one  she  possessed;  but 
il  sufficed  :  manners  so  perfect,  tact  so  faultless,  covered  up  the  moral  void. 
Is  she  the  sole  example  of  this  phenomenon  ?  Have  not  others,  of  lower 
origin  than  Josephine,  anil,  like  her,  without  the  p(dish  of  tradition  or  the 
training  of  societv,  foinul  themselves  in  their  own  atmosphere  in  the  first 
salon  ihev  have  ever  entered,  and  more  at  ease  than  if  they  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  sphere  of  salons;  and  is  not  the  opposite  also  the 
case  ?  Do  we  not  know  men  and  women,  well  born  and  well  educated, 
whose    lives    are  passed  in,    but  who    never  are  o/  society. 
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Tlie  mundane  virtues  of  Josephine  were,  then,  alfability,  tact,  egoism, 
and  dissimulation  ;  she  liad  no  otiiers,  but  she  would  not  have  needed  any, 
had  she  been  always  with  Napoleon.  He  was  her  guide  and  instructor  : 
whether  he  reproved  lior  or  kept  silence,  he  was  there, — that  was  enough, 
she  was  on  her  guard  ;  she  acted  according  to  the  rule  that  he  had  laid 
down  ;  and  by  submitting  herself  to  etiquette  she  constrained  others  to 
endure  it.  Thus,  she  maintained  herself  in  her  rank,  upheld  her  dignity, 
and  fear  rather  than  her  inclination  placed  her  on  a  par  with  her  for- 
tune. But,  let  Napoleon  be  absent,  and  then,  like  those  soft  stuffs  which 
she  preferred  to  wear,  she  gave  way  at  once  ;  she  lost  sight  of  what  she 
had  become,  she  reverted  to  what  she  had  been.  She  fell  back  on  her 
old  associations,  she  indulged  in  silly  amusements,  she  joined  in  prac- 
tical jokes,  she  laughed  at  coarse  stories,  she  put  up  with  the  humours 
of  those  around  her,  listened  to  the  gossip  of  waiting-maids,  reverted 
to  her  former  life.  Napoleon  wanting,  all  was  wanting  to  her;  for  she 
had  not  conceived  any  idea  of  herself  that  could  sustain  her  and  lilt  her 
above  others  ;  her  dignity  was  only  reflected  ;  her  deportment  was  onlv 
a  thing  imposed  on  her  by  the  consciousness  of  its  importance  to  her 
interests,    by   the   fear   of  losing  her  position. 

And  that  position,  what  a  burden  !  What  a  struggle  to  win  it,  what 
incessant  effort  to  maintain  it,  and,  in  reality,  what  a  dull  life!  Setting- 
aside  its  chief  delight,  the  waste  of  money,  dress,  jewels,  Malmaison, 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  vanity  gratified;  but  at  what  a  price!  Not 
a  minute  of  calm,  of  restfulness,  or  even  of  tranquillity.  This  woman 
whose  tastes  were  sedentary  passed  her  time  as  empress  in  constant 
travelling  on  high  roads,  in  perpetual  change  of  horizon  and  environment. 
And  with  her  went  one  devouring  anxiety,  one  overwhelming  care  :  what 
is  he  saying?  what  is  he  thinking?  what  is  he  going  to  do  ?  If  he 
leaves  Paris,  she  goes  too.  If  he  travels,  she  travels.  If  he  stays,  she 
stays.  She  waits,  hours,  days,  listening  for  the  least  rumour,  and  frightened 
at  the  least  breath.  Not  lo  displease  the  master,  not  to  give  the  least 
pretext    for     ollence,    to     keep    up    a    brave    spirit,    show    a    fair    face,    to 
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<^atlioi'  inContritioii  wllliont  seominp^  to  do  so,  [n  ll>^l(•ll  willimil  ln'iii;,' 
(Ictcctotl.  to  loci  ihf  lliiiMl  ol'  rrpiidiiitioii  |>or|)cUially  liiiiif,'in^'  over  li<i- 
licad,  to  know  tlial  icpiuliation  was  inevil;il)l«'  :  to  ^r;iin  time,  to  poslponc 
ihc    event — and    lliis    lor   ilic    Icn^lli   ol'   I'onr    wliolc    yoais  ! 

Wlial  a  life?  Wliat  loniiciil  lor  any  oilier  woman;  hiil,  such  as  it 
was,  Josephine,  with  her  iialiiic,  witli  her  existence  of  iips  and  downs, 
and  llic  succession  ol'  altenial  ives  th.il  made  np  Iier  pasi,  lell  it  less,  no 
douht.  than  woidd  a  woman  who  had  led  a  settled  lile  Irom  childhood 
in  even  a  moderate  hut  defined  and  secure  position.  In  the  midst  ol' 
the  most  serious  anxieties  she  coidd  take  pleasure  in  a  bonnet,  a  dress, 
an  ornament;  she  could  gossip  with  her  waiting-women,  and  hei-  Ladies 
of  the  Palace,  and  the  women  who  came  to  visit  iicr  ;  she  could  look  at 
her  flowers,  play  witli  her  pets,  and  at  patience.  The  childlike  side  of 
her  rorcil)lv  prevented  her  from  sinking  into  gloom  and  ke|)t  lier  amused. 
She  was  not  a  martyr,  nor  was  she  either  strong-minded  or  weak-minded. 
In  the  most  amazing  position  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  one,  hy  the 
fortune  of  events  in  which  she  counted  for  nothing,  had  not  aided  hcrsell 
in  any  way,  fortune  that  dropped  on  her  from  the  skies,  Josephine  was 
the  suhlimation  of  the  l^''renchwoman, — not  of  the  virtues  of  the  race,  hut 
of  its    charms,    its    accomplishments,    and    the   defects   of   its    nature. 

In  her  we  sec  two  women — the  woman  as  she  Avas  when  the  Emperor 
was  present,  and  the  woman  as  she  was  wlien  tlie  Emperor  was  abs'ent — 
the  latter  only  is  the  veritable  Josephine.  It  is  she  whom  the  shopkeepers, 
the  actors,  the  dressers,  the  gardeners  saw, — whom  on  certain  days,  the 
Ladies  of  the  Palace  and  ihe  (  hamberlains  saw, — the  woman  of  debts, 
pets,  and  tittle-tattle.  But  the  other  woman  is  she  whom  the  public  saw, 
bent  on  her  passionate  desire  to  hold  fast,  not  to  forfeit  her  place,  not 
to  be  discarded,  not  to  be  meanly  paid  ofT;  and  yet,  so  adroit,  that  unld 
the  last,  when  her  fall  was  imminent,  she  never  allowed  this  incessant 
efTort  to  be  perceived  ;  she  iliil  not  affect  anything,  there  was  no  strain, 
she  was  just  as  usual,  as  she  ought  to  be,  and  such  as  she  ought  to 
be.     If  this  was   acting,    it    was    comedy    so  exquisitely   acted    that  it   kept 
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up  a  lasting  impression  of  its  liiilli  ;  l)iit  wlio  shall  say  that  siie  was  not 
sincere?  Having  learned  liei-  pail  may  she  not  have  entered  into  it  so 
thoroughly  as  actually  to  live  in  it  .'  Would  she,  if  this  were  so,  be  the 
first  woman  who  has  had  a  dual  existence,  who  has  deceived  with  sincerity? 
In  (ruth,  her  contemporaries  are  right  and  their  judgment  ought  to 
he  final  :  into  the  privacv,  the  depths,  the  conscience  of  human  beings 
none  can  penetiate ;  though  by  close  observation  we  may  succeed  in 
getting  clues  to  them  ;  we  have  to  accept  appearances,  and  to  judge 
them  by  the  outside.  After  all,  to  make  the  companion  of  one's  life 
happy  is  to  prove  one's  possession  of  the  chief  among  the  domestic 
virtues;  and  Napoleon  never  ceased  to  dwell  on  the  happiness  he  had 
owed  to  his  wife.  The  social  virtues  take  precedence  of  all  the  others 
among  civilized  people,  and  are  the  only  virtues  which  concern  society, 
or  that  it  has  a  right  to  enquire  into.  Josepliine  certainly  possessed  these 
to  an  incom|)arable  degree  :  such  grace  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  at  her, 
afTability  which  always  suggested  the  right  thing  to  say,  tact  and  memory, 
a  melodious  voice,  a  charming  smile,  and  that  admirable  faculty  of  dissimu- 
lation which  is  the  social  virtue  'par  excellence.' 

And  so,  she  is  worth  studying  because  she  is  a  woman,  and  may  it 
not  be  said  that  in  her  time  she  represented,  incarnated,  even  symbolized 
Woman  ?  Not  the  home-keeping  or  the  church-going  woman,  the  type  of 
virtue  and  self-sacrifice,  duty,  and  devotedness;  but  the  woman  of  the 
world,  the  salon  and  the  boudoir,  the  woman  who  has  learned  nothiuij 
and  yet  knows  by  instinct  all  that  she  requires  to  know, — a  being  of  luxury, 
pleasure,  and  charm,  who  by  her  defects,  even  more  than  by  her  qualities, 
binds  societies  together,  reunites  the  scattered  members,  establishes  a  sort 
of  law  of  gallantry  and  politeness,  and  who,  without  aj)parent  effort,  passes 
from  her  arm-chair  to  a  throne,  is  not  intoxicated  by  the  transit,  feels  no 
awkwardness,  but  is  at  lier  ease.  No  doubt  this  is  the  supreme  quality 
that  must  be  recognized  in  Josephine.  While  she  bore  in  mind  what  she 
had    been   and   did   not   over-rate  herself,   she  placed  herself    on  a   par  with 
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cacli  iK-w  position  as  it  came  to  her,  and  she  never  appeared  out  of  place 
in  ;mv.  11,  when  slie  had  reached  the  summit  she  was  occasionally  hesi- 
tating; and  uncertain,  so  easy  and  adaptable  was  her  nature  that,  at  a 
look  Irom  the  Emperor,  she  recovered  herself  immetliately  and  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  Of  her  social  acts — and  liow  (•umpli(atc<l.  dilficull,  and 
strange  were  these! — there  is  not  one  liial  provokes  a  smile;  in  iui  puhlic 
utterances  there  is  not  a  jarring  word  ;  her  attire  was  always  faultless. 
She  cannot  he  reproached  with  an  error  of  taste,  a  failure  in  tact,  an 
instance  of  vulgarity  in  expression  or  demeanour.  In  her  the  woman 
is  triumphant,  the  Frenchwoman,  the  Creole,  the  woman  who  is  only  a 
worldling,  and  who  does  not  need  to  be  anything  more,  because  she 
cannot  be  anything  better. 
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